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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


‘ nh Pk Pa > r 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter residence : 408 South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia. Summer Residence: Dresden, Germany, 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Fifth Avenue. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor emer: Philharmonic Society of the 
‘ity of New York 
Address : 160 West 125th Street, New York 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 4th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West Séth Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREEN E, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Ope ra and Con- 
cert. Address 9 West 89th Street, New York 


‘ y 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS 

(Church of the Holy Communion) 7 ee ae les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street. New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of vocal and Dramatic Art. 


va) ~ mh te 
M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—-Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument."’—W™M. MAsoNn 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 


Basso. 
Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Instruction. 
est 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE DANGELO BERG, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous method for Voice Development 
Pupils prominent everywhere Interpretation 
lessons. headay 8, 2 to 4, visitors admittec 
Send for fos we 
THE , 110 West 39th St., New York 








Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupit oF Eminent MAsTers IN GERMANY. 
Studio :*The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Lr VINSEN 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
WARING STEBBINS 
~—— of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY (Contra/to), 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (£/der) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 


Mut. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West Mth Street New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
for Concerts, Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
pupils accepted. 242 West 43d Street, New York, 
or care of Emile Levy, 108 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East (2d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR—ORATORIA AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
130 West 59th Street, New York 
1353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 
Studio : 53 Kast 59th Street, New York 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


Studios : 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST axnp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 


1672 Broadway, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 


401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Teacher of the Eminent Artist EMMA ]UCH and 


MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Aver 
New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on importan 
vocal topics. Send for Circular 
2 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICT¢ YRINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mut. FLORENZA vb’ ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Musi 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


SALON SINGER, 


will receive F Bon from 9 till 1 Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assi ste —_ Address : 421 West 


Sith Street, New York Ci 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Conceat Pianist, 
With the National Conservator, 
For particulars address 
4 West 36th Street, New York 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmor 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concent tion, &« 
Address: 106 East 74th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 100 East I4th St., New York City 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
he bg epted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


‘conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


_ 


ge Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 








ALICE GARRIGUE, 


SCC IGNA MILLO, 


MUSICAL COURIER, 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


JOHNSTONE, 
> Swedish Violinst. 


Engagements for Conc te Festivals and Musi- 


RICHARD T. 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Mé arbi r . 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL 





p 
branches of music taug 


MISS NOR. . Mz “phase eggulenaeamas, 


ELDON HOLE 





ROMUALDO SAPIO, 


TH Mz AS NICHOLS, 


Signor GIUSEPPE 


Concert Pianiste, 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, eo oe 


Piano and Harmony. 
Klind worth-S¢ harwenka Co 


300 West 5ist Street, } 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Hardman Apartments, 
13 
of her ability to do so 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
sic 


ELSMANN, Secretary, 
12 West Sth Street, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 
Boston. Boston. Paris. Paris. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, | Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, oGGMPRENEZ BEN GUE, CHAQUE Fos) MARIE ROZE, 


LO, BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. Vocal School of Music. PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D UNE Complete artistic preparation — French, 
2 = 21 Music Hall, Boston. The Oxford, Boston ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- English Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
< ‘ SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR f : 
w Werk Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, CLARA E. MUNGER Répertoire.. 
° el et paappeorens PFS - . ie ‘ oe av +74 Sl i le oes THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 
LESSONS IN SINGING, , Teacher of Singing. EU¢ rE I SS c r1GC yt , r, Hearings in costume before artists, press 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 2a Park Street, Boston One = o — Paris. and managers. 
, &e. > y ry ~ | 3AN SC OL. 84 rue de la Victoire. Pari 
de F. © W ( Re ee 3 NNA DICKERMAN DAVIS Pouxpen rs 16 bis ruc Jouftroy 64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 
é od “e r tudy of t asters cie anc on T y 
a ma 6 ne ‘ag 9 Vocal Instruction. Grand Cav aillé- Coll Orman ~ — of eae ents. J ULIANI 
INE Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani Lessons in class or separately.Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
‘ | 8 Park Square, Boston Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 


Mure. EMELIE HAMMER, THEATRE IN STUDIO 


Conversation Parlors 114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


es JOHN C. MANNING, CHARLES ALBION CLARK. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 


w York 146 Boylston Street, Boston. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. French Elocution. as = - ner et _ 
: : eT . } ] 1494 Tremont Street, Boston Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers MAD) WE DE LA GR) INC if 
Mme. De ANGELIS, - — oo — coached 77 rue Blanche, Paris PARIS 4 

re oe ’ Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, A 

nist. Vocal Culture. a 3 . Italian Method. 

urch, cor- The Copley, Boston Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, Pupil of Bordogne, Lampe a Rossini, in 

Recitals—Chamber Conderts—Society Musicales. PIANIST THE ART OF SIN NG. 
62 a CONDORCET. 


w York Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, Studic: 131 Tremont Street, Boston Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 


1L OF Delle Sedie ) Yersin Sound System, ANNA MILLER WOC »D, 18 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris M ADOLPH E BEER 


Vocal Art ‘ French Language -* . 
*.1 ~ ‘ Oo alto Firs *h. E 
it 1 Columbus Avenve, Boston Teacher of Sanne eaten, toes MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
DL. All CARL SOBESKI, 165 Huntington Avenue, Boston Inventors of the 28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
chers Tenor. Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD Phono-Rhythmique setae SPECIALTIES: ; , ; 
irector Song Recitals— Voice Culture - _ ™ “2 oe — for French P ronunciatior Good Emission Conservation of the 
$20 Boylston Street, Boston BLACKMORE, Jr., 14 rue de Villejust PARIS, FRANCE. Voice. Articulation and Phrasing 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto Large and Noble Style. 


CLA R ENCE E. HA ¥ ‘ Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
F —— s; : 209 Huntington Avenue, Boston Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
5 hapel, Teacher of Singing. A practice Voice, lyric declamat on, languages 
: DUZA DUAN i solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne e@W or se 


The Art 154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 











ey Street : : 1 ; 
Concert Pianis Class and single lessons 
THE DAUDEI IN Sx HOOL OF Music “4 . . * Regular course,three years. Terms moderate 
EEN nea rates Prize Pupil Leipsic Consertory 80 rue St. Petersbours. | CHAS. B. HAWLEY 
= 7 Park Square, Boston Pierce Building Boston BA CONCERT ANI 7 RATORIO 
> > : Srecto - “ aga —_— sASSO ONCE AND O re ( 
low York JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
CC IPLEY S( JUARE L a E / d Pupil of Fre zzolini Mercadante, Thalberg Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.) 
es), Paris <- . TOTS *rima Donna of the Italian Oper: ‘VvENTZTP CO r 
S¢ H¢ i IL ( F ML SIC . on on, ng an 7 TI a stg on — —_ i ital an M AC K E NZI E ( xf R I i IN ’ 
rs Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, English, French, Spanish Tenor 
ie Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 34 place St. Georges, Paris Oratorio. Concert and Mt ssicals 


62 West 35th Street, New York City 


——— ’ z -ERS + TT .( uN Th : . — , 2 Address 
n, and VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | \yy. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE. oie eee 








T . 
, Harpist. Established by the ‘jon of London, 1880. : . ligt AL, 4 
va huscatia 7 Park Square, Principal—SIR TOSEPH BARNBY ; School for Singing ( onduc tor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
: Daudelin School of Music, All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages Voice Placing, Declamz tion, Mise-en Or st and Choirmaster St Jeme s’ Church, 
R », Boston taught scene Private Lessons, Classes, .~ “ y k; St. Ann's : hurch, - > ~ ~ oy ~ 4 
—— — . Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, UR ‘onc 7 . Oo terms for Conducting address St. james 
Miss AAGOT LUN DE, Sight Reading ( Instrun contall ), Choral, Orchestral, Pustic Con — dhe “ 'P: ri Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York 
Contralto. Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second ’ SBC, Saris ‘ > : ey % 
ew York Concert, Oratorio and Yoeat ae oe studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, - Mrs. EvizABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
r 911 Boylston Street, Boston pees — Zs sss. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term MADAME RENEE RICHARD, Lenin. Se ee 
CHARLES L. CAPEN of twelve weeks. First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris VOCAL CULTURE 
- traci ” - —s Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 3 East 41st Street, New York 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and . . ‘ “ " = - —— 
ew York _— and ( ounterpoint, 5 . full particulars of the Secre tary . Stage Action, C omplete Répertoire, Operas,/ CARL FIOUE, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston By order of the Committee = R, Oratorios, Concerts. 7 T . 
- eT pape - < HILTON CA TER, Secretary. Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony. Paris eacher of 
FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, Victoria Embankment, London, E ewe f a8 — ze ‘ e de Prony, Paris. Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition 
Bari soloi iV iT I | 72 Lafayetta Avenue, Brooklyn 
+} aritone Soloist anc oca eacnher. > . . ‘ = == 
= : Sbriglia Method Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, | M. Emite Bertin, ARTHUR WHITING, 
w York The Glendon, 22 Columbus Avenue, Boston Professor of Voice Production Stage Practice Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
ELIOT HUBBARD and the Esthetics of Singing | 9 regular cast. Opéra —* = coe mead Pianist 
d . e des Martvrs. Paris ae , 
Tenor. at the Royal College of Music and the | : Steinway Hall, New York 
Oratorio, Concerts. Recitals Guildhall School of Music, ep ag Swe e PUT tas a — ROR 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 14 Trebovir Road, Eurl’s Court, S. W., London | ENGLISH TO FRENCH. Best Literary Styl LAURA CRAWFORI ), 
tion. . . PIN; TAT P TRANSLATION. Accompanist—Piano Instruction 
a CARRIE SIG SURE Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 40 West 98d Street, New York 
Accompanist—Pianist. — ? me *p State Professor in Paris 
Care MacCoy M > Co., Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, | Licencié-és- Lettres. 4 > >D “Ly ur , 
Abbey ve 165 7 remont St * Bosten F and Stasmmerers, “ 5 | Manuscripts, Books, Paper HOWARD BROCKW AY, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W Shits rue Montesquieu, ASNIERES . FRANC Ek. ( sunpener Pianist. 
H. G. TUCKER, | Pupils rece ved mposition, Harmony, Piano 
. mn . oa and Song Inte rpretation : 
vy York Pianist. Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S Madame BERTRAMI, Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ne 7 . | FOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston Academy for the Higher Development of A SPEC TALTY. ELLA A. WHEELER, 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, Pianoforte Playing. ITALIAN METHOD. Soprano 
. Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 121 avenue de Wagram, Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio | For prospectus apply to the Secretary, | PARIS. Studio-Residence : 188 West 84th Street. New York 
rk Voc at Tostres on _ — 4 Elgin Avenue London, W. | 
m boyiston Street, boston ry. , 7 a ok Pl 
-| | ' | Mme TOT DE PADILLA Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF 
. ~— ea? vIN OTN | PANZ ANI | Mme. ARTOT DE PJ shat, k “ a Sa . ’ 
ILS, MISS WYATT, AN ZGAAINI, (DESIREE ARTOT), Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Teache ss ing—Italiz ’ Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- B39 rue de Prony, STUDIOS ; ; 
aris Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method. |} ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and Parc Monceau.) “PARIS 136 Fifth Avenue ‘The Common wealth, 
Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi. N Yor East Orange ' 
k ¢ Studio 2 162 Boylston Street., Boston | NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. NCW 2OTe Mondays and Thursdays 
7 


an “ ~ Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, Pt wane cynn ok —tyyy A ' 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
Harpist. | care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 | P rinces Street, London 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, Mrs. HARCOURT BULL. 


de VOpera, P , 
. : anis 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. Pansteete temarenids 


113 West Sth Street, New York 


% 
, 
4. 
— 
‘o) 


18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston (Not more than two pupils in a class 


= LILLIAN SHATTUCK, CONCERT DIRECTION 24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France.) \) — pinpick BLYE 
a en (Agency Founded 1879.) 


semeateregegs * mM MONSIER BARBOT, Concert PIanis1 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston HERMAN W FF | Conservatoire Professor eo Tea 
N OL 7 GARCIA METHOD-— Di ¥ Concerts and Musicale 


w York 
EMMA S. HOSFORD, ‘ ! mies Tes 
prano. Soprano. Germany : Bertin am Cariobad 19. 16 rue Halevy, PARIS. 138 East 16th Street, , 
aniste. Concerts — Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. New York City 
f pupils eS ae oer , nes | MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. RE ge —o 
veup S22 PD TTTe EP — Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | EUGENE CLARKE, 
Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- | Method Viardot-Garcia. Wonst Cal Astiotie © 
r : : . "pe P par ie = ocal Culture an istic Singing 
Vocal Instruction. tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein | 35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS = = — ¢ 404 Street 4 4 r 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston Hall, Berlin. se — —e« — 
bi . , : Sole representative of most of the leeading WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! = r 7 
w York HOMER A. NORRIS, artists. se loachion d’Albert. Sts we 8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TA LGUEN. Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
’ : " > 4 a Americe somfort guaranteed the yes ‘ound " 
Harmony, ame ye - ad Composition hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. Not a mening piece. Te gen ees AP og ee ie Vocal Instruction, 
rencnh Schoo " . “ . > . on 
y Pierce Building, Boston Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin | Bathrooms, Light Grand Hotel Broadway, and 8ist St., New York 
ely Te ees eae ————— Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the CTS 7 rye tres PAR 
: STEPHEN TOWNSEND, American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 8 BOL —_ ARD nanan At =, PAssY, PARIS.| 1. FRANK LEVE, 
sw York Baritone d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. All Modern Improvements and Comfort - 
e vig - French taught. French conversation every evening Piano Instruction 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing Principal Aqeney for Music Teachers. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston Apply for Catalogues. Mme. FRANK. hM4 East 89th Street. New York 





THE QUESTION FOR PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. GEORGE LEON MOORE 


York YOU TO DECIDE: # # White Plains, N. Y. Tenor 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 15, 1806. 5 


BERLIN VERSUS BAYREUTH. 


HE chief event of the entire musical season 
so far was last week's performances of Wagner's 
Ring des Nibelungen in its completeness, newly studied, 
newly mounted and given with partially the same solo per- 
sonnel as that of last summer's Bayreuth performances 
The last named circumstance seems to make comparisons 
almost unavoidable. Still I have no intention of deviating 
from my usual modus of shunning them as much as pos- 
sible. Moreover, in making them several circumstances 
ought to be taken into consideration ; above all others the 
one that we are living in Berlin and not in Bayreuth. Peo- 
ple whoare going to the latter place go there for the especial 
purpose of attending these performances. They have 
nothing else to do but to prepare themselves for listening. 
The performances begin at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
there is half an hour's rest between each of the long acts. 
Here in Berlin people go to the opera just as in New York. 
The performances begin at 6:30 pr. M., and as they are given 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


perior to those I heard in Bayreuth last summer, though 
in some particulars I must admit the superiority of the 
latter. 

And now let me come to the details of each of the four 
evenings of the Berlin model reproduction of Wagner's 
giant work. The opening of the Rheingold performance 
was not as auspicious as it might have been as far as the 
orchestra was concerned, and also, as I stated above, with 
regard to the first scene, which was not well managed. The 
water did not look half as natural, nor were the light effects 
as telling as they were in Bayreuth, and these again were 
inferior to the ones I saw in New York at the first Rhein- 
gold production there some seven or eight seasons ago. 
Especially the lighting up of the clump of gold as the sun 
strikes the river bed was much more convincingly shown in 
New York than either in Bayreuth or in Berlin. 

As regards the orchestral deficiencies, which at moments 


were quite glaring in Rheingold, but which vanished more 


} and more as the performances progressed, the fault must 


be laid at the doors of our usually irreproachable court con- 
ductor, Felix Weingartner. The opera house had been 
closed for rehearsals, and no performances had taken place 


|} on the two days preceding last Wednesday’s first night of 


| the Nibelungenring 





without a single cut, just as in Bayreuth, a quarter of an | 


hour’s intermission is all that can be allowed between acts 
if the performances of Die Walkiire and Siegfried are to 
be gotten through with by 11 p. Mm. and the Gétterdim- 
merung by 11:15 p. m. Under the circumstances, such close 
attention, and above all such festive Stimmung, cannot be 
expected here as in Bayreuth, where everything is favor- 
ably predisposed. 

What is here said about the audience applies with equal 
or even much stronger force to the artists who in Bayreuth 
had nothing else to do but to study the one and only part in 
which they were to appear, and to identify themselves with 
it and the work as a whole, while in Berlin or the other 
cities from which they come they have to sing one part to- 
day and another one to-morrow and still another one the 
next day, and thus they cannot possibly concentrate their 
whole being and powers upon the one and only impersona- 
tion they take in the Nibelungenring, as they can and are 
forced to do at Bayreuth. 

Then again we have here no covered orchestra, and though 
the Royal Orchestra is, with possibly a few exceptions, by 
no means inferior to the band of artists gathered at Bay- 
reuth ad hoc, the effect cannot prove as satisfactory here as 
at Bayreuth, with its ‘‘mysterious abyss." Then take the 
different size of the two opera houses, aud above all the 
less favorable acoustic properties of the Berlin Theatre 
when compared with that of Bayreuth, which in this respect 
stands unique in the wide world. I am told by those who 
heard Gulbranson as Wa/kire in Bayreuth, and I believe 
our RaconTevur also testified to the fact, that this woman 
was in tone volume entirely satisfactory, while here in Berlin 
she seemed, especially in some portions of Die Walkiire, in 
the final love duet from Siegfried and in the climax of the 
end of the Gétterdimmerung, by no means adequate. 

The same remark applies also to Perron, although to a 
somewhat lesser degree. Still, his Wofan was at Bayreuth 
much more imposing, vocally, than in Berlin. 

Still another circumstance—a merely technical but a tre- 
mendously important one—in favor of Bayreuth I must men- 
tion, in order to maintain fairness of judgment toward 
Berlin. This preference lies in the fact that the Bayreuth 
stage is a much larger one than the one of the much bigger 
opera house of Berlin. It is furthermore equipped with 
modern machinery and a triple stage, above and below, 
which admits of quicker and more satisfactory changes of 
scene than can be effected here in Berlin upon an old- 
fashioned stage, which cannot for want of space now be 
enlarged. At present the stage of the Royal Opera is 
so cramped in size that in Rheingold the new swimming 
machinery for the RAénedaughters, which had been spe- 
cially ordered and built after the Bayreuth patterns, could, 
after all, not have been adopted for the Berlin model per- 
formance, as the apparatus consumed, upon trial, more space 
than could be granted. Thus the intendancy was forced to 
abandon the innovation, and we had the same old and un- 
satisfactory chariots, which were also made to do service 
in Bayreuth in 1876 at the first Nibelungenring performances, 
under Wagner's own guidance. 

If all these drawbacks are duly taken into consideration 
I arrive at the conviction that the Berlin model perform- 


ances of the Nibelungenring last week were as a whole su- | 


But instead of holding orchestral re- 
hearsals on these two days Weingartner had conducted the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in a concert of Wolff's sub- 
scription series in Hamburg on Monday night and in Bre- 
men on Tuesday night. This, of course, he is allowed to 
do by the terms of his contract with the intendancy. Still, 
if I had been Weingartner, I should either have let the two 
concerts go or I should have foregone the pleasure and honor 
of being the conductor of these model performances of the 
Ring, which would not be model ones as far as the orches- 
tra was concerned if no special orchestral rehearsals had 
been held. In consequence of this neglect these were some 
places in the Rheingold reproduction in which the orchestra 

which was at moments quite obstreperous—did not hitch 
well with the actions and singing. 

The scenery from the second scene on, however, was 
entirely new and very beautiful, especially the Walhalla, 
which Professor Briickner, of Coburg, had painted. The 
change from there to Nibelheim and back was as well 
managed as at Bayreuth, inclusive of the smith’s clangings 
of the Nibelheim dwarfs, and the final scene of the rainbow 
looked a good deal more gorgeous and natural than it did in 
Bayreuth, where the gods did not even-venture upon this 
shining bridge across the Rhine, although this is especially 
demanded in the score. The new costumes were beautiful 
and much more befitting than they were at Bayreuth last 
summer, where Mme. Cosima Wagner's fancy was let loose 
upon the inoffensive /yre#a and the even more innocu- 
ous Yoh, which latter god was dressed in apple-green 
colors, and the poor Goddess of the Golden Apples looked 
more like Golden than Eternal Youth. Titzlaff in his 
mise-en-scéne outdid and outshone himself, not only in 
Rheingold, but in the entire cycle. 

Now, as regards the artists in the Rheingold performance, 
I want to mention first the out of town guests who were to 
give us the impression of Bayreuth, and—the justification 
for the considerably raised prices of admission. 

There was first Perron, from Dresden, as Wofan, noble, 
dignified singer, but whose voice, as I said before, did not 
come up quite to his Bayreuth representation, and who 
likewise seemed to save himself somewhat for the greater 
exertions of the next two nights. 

Frau Ernestine Heink, from Hamburg, created as much 
of a sensation as Erda here as she had done at Bayreuth 
last summer. She owns one of the most glorious as well as 
most sympathetic of true contralto voices the Lord ever 
created. 

Heinrich Vogl had come on from Munich to sing and act 
for us his inimitable part of Loge. He was, if possible, 
even more limber and light on his feet than he was in Bay- 


reuth, or even in New York, where he took the part that he 
had created in Bayreuth in 1876 to the great satisfaction of 


Richard Wagner. The twenty intervening years seem to 
have passed over his head without leaving any traces, and 


as he was in perfect voice you can imagine that his imper- 


sonation of the restless, scheming firegod was one of the | 


artistic altitutdes of this reproduction of Rheingold. 


Friedrichs, the Bayreuth 4/éeriw4, and surely one of the } 
world’s best representatives of that difficult and ungrateful | 


part, had been announced for Berlin also. Fate, however, 


decreed differently. One of the portions of the anatomy of | 


Friedrich’s larynx was strained, and thus he was restrained 
In his stead Otto Schelper, from Leipsic, 
He, too, is a superb artist, who 


from singing 
was heard as A/berich. 
pronounces admirably, and who in the first scene satisfied 
me completely. By the time he had reached his final and 
most important scene, however, the thrice repeated curse, 
his voice was no longer equal to the occasion, and he could 
not quite reach the climax for which he was aiming. 

Hermann Bachmann, of Nuremberg, was the Donner, 
which part he had also sung in Bayreuth, and he pleased 
me here at least equally well if not more so than he had 
done there. 

The remainder of the cast consisted of our home person- 
nel, and let me hasten to assure you that in several in- 
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stances, and assuredly on the whole, it not only equalled but 
surpassed last summer’s Bayreuth personnel of the first 
cycle. 

In the first place Frau Goetze is vocally as well as his- 

| trionically an imposing /ricka, and in this cycle she gave 

all she had to give, as her ambitions were aroused through 
the presence in the cast of Frau Heink, a rival worthy of 
her mettle. 

Lieban's Mime stands unrivaled in the wide world. I 
have never seen anybody who could approach this artist in 
the perfection with which he sings, looks and carries out the 
part of the impish dwarf. 

Miss Hiedler, with her beautiful soprano voice and hand- 
some stage presence, was in every way well qualified for 
the part of /re#a. Philipp fulfilled expectations as /ro/, 
Krasa and Moedlinger were a worthy pair of giants, and, 
above all, our three RAimedaughters surpassed the Bay- 
reuth trio in at least the two soprano voices. The alto, Miss 


Deppe, was perhaps not equal to Miss Fremstad, but Frau 


Herzog, as well as Miss Rothauser, outweighted the Bay- 
| reuth sopranos. The three voices blended well, and they 
sang their difficult music with absolute clearness of intona- 
tion. 

**# * 

The performance of Die Walkiire gave the orchestra a 
chance to redeem itself, and was in this respect, despite 
some glaring moments of obstreperousness in the brass, a 
great improvement upon Rheingold. The new scenery a 
la Bayreuth was beautiful, but I don’t admire the imitation 
of the springing open of a huge barn door when spring 
enters the hall. The landscape of the second act was gro- 
tesque, and the great fight scene between Szegmund and 
Hunding, with Brinnhilde as sponge holderand Wotan 
as referee, was so clearly shown and so well managed that 
the spectator could see and understand all that happened 
up in the clouds. The Valkyr rock in the third act was 
also imposing, and the ride of the Valkyries was executed 
in so glorious and irresistibly swaying a style that the au- 
dience broke out into a tempest of applause right in the open 
scene, which is of course very much against the rule in Wag- 
ner opera. The applause, however, was equally sponta- 
neous and hearty after the fall of the curtain of each act of 
the four performances, but the intendancy strictly adhered 
to Bayreuth prescriptions and did not permit any appear 
ances before the curtain, even to the guests, though on other 
occasions they are allowed to bow to the audience, while the 
home personnel is always debarred from this privilege 

Frau Sucher as Szeg/inde we have all admired in Bay 
reuth, and our former Braénndilde was equally great in the 
part on her home stage. Of surpassing merit vocally was 
Sylva’s Stegmund. He has the strong voice and dramatic 
accents of Wagner’s hapless hero. Moedlinger was fierce 
and lugubrious as Hunding 

New to Berlin, and also to me, as I had only seen Lilli 
Lehmann at Bayreuth, was Frau Ellen Gulbranson, from 
Christiania, as Brinnhilde. From all that has been said 
and written about her expectations were of course pretty 
high, and I must say that they were not quite fulfilled. In 
looks and stage presence the handsome Norwegian was a 
noble representative of the favorite child of Wofan. Het 
acting, however, gave the impression of a lack of freedom 
and self reliance. She walks about like one who wears in- 
visible fetters (perhaps the chains that bound her to Bay- 
reuth), and as for her voice it did not, especially in the in- 
tensely tragic Todesverkiindigung, quite suffice to fill the 
vast auditorium with as much sonority, depth and strength 
as we expect of the chief Valkyrie. 

Perron was far better as Wotan in Die Walkiire than in 
Rheingold on the previons evening, but he was reserving 
himself and husbanding his vocal resources for the part of 
the Wanderer, in Siegfried. That it was necessary for 
him to pursue such tactics shows best that, noble singer 
though he be, Perron would not do for Berlin. 





** * 


Siegfried proved the climax of the’ entire cycle. It was 
j the best performance of that work that I ever witnessed 


I especially enjoyed the interpretation of the 


anywhere. 
title part through Griining. He was much better than 
at Bayreuth, where he was and felt himself under the 


artistic restraint of Cosima Wagner, while here he gave all 
he had acquired in Bayreuth, together with an easy grace 
and fanciful freedom entirely his own. He looked youthful 
and sang and acted what he looked. The sword forging 


scene was also much better done and much more realistic 


than in Bayreuth. So greatly did Griining please every- 
body, the intendancy, the audience and especially the 
Emperor, that negotiations were’ opened with Pollini for 
the permanent engagement of the artist for the Berlin 
Royal Opera, and I just learn that they came to a success 
ful end. 
Berlin Royal Opera personnel 

Of Liban’s Mime I spoke before, and I can only say 


Griining, therefore, will belong next season to the 


| that the artist succeeded in making even the somewhat 

| tedious and long spun out conundrum scene between 

Wotan and himself more interesting and of greater signifi- 
cance than it ever appeared to me heretofore 

The dragon scene of the second act, of course, had its usual 

| drawbacks, which it will ever retain, no matter how ugly 












S 


or dreadful the monster may be represented in pasteboard. 














out his Lass mich schlapen! with realistic effect, but other- 
wise the vocal utterances of Fa/ner could not be under- 
stood. Frau Herzog, with her pure high soprano voice, 
warbled out the forest bird’s word-clad chirpings in delight- 
ful style. Frau Heink again entranced our ears with her 
noble, sonorous contralto. Schelper was very dramatic as 


and Frau Gulbranson was far superior in this music drama 
than she had been in Die Walkiire, although she as well as 
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A lberich, especially in the meeting with his brother J/zme, | 


|a seat in the first rows of the parquet. This week they | ment. Perhaps there was a bit too much of the latter quality, 


A singing dragon is a nonsensical idea. Moedlinger yawned | can have this same seat for 10 marks (nearly $2.50), which | or it was not sufficiently controlled to please the classicists 


| surely is below the New York standard. among the critics. But I can assure you it pleased me, and 

No more attentive listener or more regular attendant was | I am of opinion that just this greatest of Beethoven’s com- 

| there among all the audience than His Majesty the Emperor. | positions for the piano can stand a good dose more of 
He appeared in his box with the Empress with military | musical temperament than of the so-called artistic repose. 
punctuality at the very minute set for the opening of each | I had enough of that in the Sophie Menter interpretation. 

| performance and remained in his seat to the final fall of the Under d’Albert’s direction of the Philharmonic Orchestra 

curtain. Also did he listen with rapt attention, and not | in the accompaniment to his second concerto, Otto Hegner 

| once during the whole four long evenings did he take his | then gave a truly rousing reading of that beautiful and in- 
eyes from the stage. The public evidently did not exist for | teresting work. Not even d’Albert himself, or Teresa 


Griining did not last vocally to the end of the most exacting | him and he followed the performances with the closest and 


and tremendous love duet of the finale. | 
| 


| most fixed attention. I had a chance to watch him very 


The public was enthusiastic beyond bounds, having | carefully, as during two of the performances, Siegfried and 
applauded itself tired and shouted itself hoarse, though with- | Die Gétterdimmerung, I occupied a seat in the proscenium 


Carrefio, played this concerto as tellingly and with such ab- 
solutely flawless technic as did young Hegner, who will 
surely soon be counted among the first of the coming pian- 
ists. He captivated his hearers with the beautiful singing 


out avail as far as a raise of the curtain or an appearance 
of the artists before the curtain was concerned. 



















































* & # 


I need but say little more regarding the performance of 
Die Gétterdimmerung. It deserved praise throughout, de- 
spite the fact that it was not quite up to the height of the 
Siegfried reproduction. The orchestra in these two last 
music dramas was superb, barring the mishaps of the horn 
in the repeated Siegfried horn calls. But for this the con- 
ductor cannot justly be held responsible, and Weingartner 
richly deserved the distinction which the Emperor bestowed 
upon him by calling him up into the royal box after the first 
act of Die Gétterdimmerung and handing to him in person 
the order of the Red Eagle. The same honor was conferred 
also upon Court Conductor Dr. Muck on the occasion of a 
concert held at the imperial castle on the night between the 
Siegfried and the Gétterdimmerung performances. Thus 
it would appear as if His Majesty, who, as I informed you 
last week, also decorated Heinrich Gruenfeld with the order 
of the Red Eagle, was very partial to musicians just now. 

I did not like Griining quite as well as the older Szeg- 
fried, as he had appeared to me as Sreg/fried the Youth. 
Still, his last hunting story telling scene, especially the re- 
turning recollection of Brinnhilde, was very well sung and 
acted, and reconciled me to the comparative tameness of his 
leave taking from his first wife and his listlessness in the 
interview with the RAzwemazdens. Frau Gulbranson had 
saved herself for the grand immolation scene of the finale, 
and she succeeded in getting very near to her intended alti- 
tude; but she did not quite reach it. She fell just short of 
true grandeur, and I have yet to see the ideab Brinnhilde— 
the ideal of Richard Wagner. Of the homé personnel in 
the cast—Frankel as Gunther, Moedlinger as Hagen, Miss 
Hiedler as Gufrune and Frau Goetze as Wa/trante—I 
have spoken in former budgets, and I can therefore pass 

them over with the remark that they were well within the 
cadre of what may be termed a ‘‘ model” performance, and 
that Frau Goetze deserves a special word of praise for the 
artistic delivery of her difficult scene with Prinnhilde. 


*# *# 


Se much for the artistic success of the performances. 
The financial one was equally great, if not greater. Nota 
seat was to be had for all of the productions with the ex- 
ception of Rheingold, and this despite the fact that prices 
were raised far above the usual schedule. Still they did 
not quite reach the Bayreuth standard of $5, or 20 marks, for 
any and every seat in the house. Here it was from 24 marks 
down to 2 marks (50 cents) for different seats, according to 
location. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that most 
artists sing for very little at Bayreuth, while they demand 
good sums for their appearance ‘‘as guests” in so important 
an opera house as the Berlin Royal Opera. Six of these 
guests were engaged for these model performances and the 
opera house had to be closed on two days for rehearsals two 
days previous to the cycle, the management thus losing the 
receipts for these two nights. Thus I don’t think the prices 
of admission were extravagant. 

That the public did not think so is evinced in the fact 


| Bohemians, and Prof. J. Jiranek, of Prague, both of whom | 





that the house was absolutely sold out, and that so great 
was the demand for seats that the intendancy deemed itself 
encouraged to give this week a repetition of the Nibelungen- 
ring cycle with the same cast, but at considerably lower | 
prices, to accommodate those Wagner and music lovers 








boxes just opposite the royal box. After each of the four | tone in the slow movement, which he displayed upon a su- 
| works the Emperor expressed to Count Hochberg his great | perb Steinway grand, with the brilliancy with which he 
satisfaction, and begged him to convey his august thanks | played the electrifying little scherzo episode and the tre- 
| mendous power with which he built up the climax in the 
finale. Both artists, Hegner as the pianist and d’Albert as 
the composer and conductor, were called out more than a 


to each and all of the artists concerned in the cast. 
**# * 

The three of the seven evenings of the week which were | half a dozen times at the close of the concerto. 
not occupied with the Nibelungenring cycle I filled out with | _Liszt’s Don Juan fantasie closed the program, but I hate 
attendance at concerts, and thus I heard on Tuesday night | this rape upon the genius of Mozart so intensely that I 
of last week the third subscription concert of the Bohemian | could not bring myself to listen to Hegner’s performance of 
String Quartet in Bechstein Hall. The program offered | this virtuoso piece. one 
| Schubert's lovely A minor quartet and Beethoven’s grand 
E flat string quartet, op. 127, both of which works were per- 
formed in the admirable style which I ‘have so frequently 
described. 

Between these string quartets was placed the novelty of 
the evening, a violin sonata in B minor, by Oscar Nedbal, 
the viola player of the Bohemians. It is quite noteworthy | 4 quarter. 
that both the second violinist, Mr. Suk, and the violist of | works, the Byron-Schumann Manfred Overture and Bee- 
this organization are not only performers, but also com- | thoven’s Ninth Symphony. If it is, as it seems to be, dé 
posers worthy of note. This sonata has very little of the | ““¢™eur that we must hear the latter work at least twice 
conventional about it, although the former is the classic | each season, I wish that it would be placed on a program 
one. Still the invention, though quite original, is not al- | the first part of which does not quite consume two hours. 
ways beautiful or important. The principal theme of the After two hours of Manfred it is physically well-nigh impos- 
slow movement, for instance, is not a natural, but a very sible, at least for an attentive listener, such as I flatter my- 
forced melody; but the final allegrois fresh and pleasing. | self to be, to devote all his energy of hearing for still 
The sonata was played with a great deal of musical insight | another hour and a quarter upon the reproduction of so 


and excellent ensemble by Carl Hoffmann, the leader of the | Setious a work as the Ninth Symphony. Nor do I believe 
that the general audience is equal to the demands in 


The last event of this interesting and eventful musical 
week was last night’s fifth Philharmonic concert under 
Nikisch’s direction. My complaints about the length of the 
programs have not availed me any so far, for this concert 
beat the record of duration. It lasted just three hours and 
Nevertheless the program consisted of only two 


receptiveness, or the orchestra in vigor and spirit to 
do itself and the work full justice. Thus it seemed 
to me last night that in the opening allegro the maés/oso, 
spirit demanded by the composer was absent even in the 
conductor. The second and third movements, however, 


were loudly applauded by a numerous audience and the 
composer enjoyed a special call to the platform, 

You will hear the Bohemian Quartet in the near future, 
and I hope that these four artists will meet with as much 
success in the United States as they did here, and they de- 
serve it. | were superbly performed, more especially the scherzo. The 
ella last movement, which was never one of my favorites, though 
’ ve it sounds like heresy to admit such a fact, was finely given 

On the — oe. a local vocal ladies solo quartet |as far as the choral episodes are concerned. These had 
tts oe in the Singakademie, which I could not at- been carefully drilled into his Philharmonic chorus by Sig- 
tend. I noticed, however, on the program an @ capella | +34 Ochs, and Nikisch therefore found little else to do but 
quartet entitled Das Veilchen (The Violet), composed by 
Frank Damrosch and dedicated (as I am told) to these four ever, I have rarely heard given worse than on this occasion 
Berlin indies, I Gid not know before that Prank had il Mrs. Gmiir-Harloff’s soprano is too thin for the part and the 
lowed his brother Walter and had gone among the Ameri- | large hall; Mrs. Luise Geller has a voice, but she does not 
can composers. 


to conduct. The difficult and unsingable solo quartet, how- 


know how to sing; Dierich, the tenor with the lachrymose 
larynx, as dreadful, and Rudolf von Milde seemed out of 


* ee 


Otto Hegner made his reappearance in public after an | sorts as well as out of voice. Nevertheless, the very large 
absence from the concert platform of four or five years in | audience seemed satisfiedand even much pleased, for they 
the Singakademie on Saturday night. The long interval | applauded most vociferously and had Nikisch out upon the 
the young man had filled out with study under both Carrefio | platform half a dozen times. 
and Eugen d’ Albert, especially with the latter. The result, As regards the performance of Schumann's Manfred, I 
let me hasten to say, proved a very satisfactory one and | 
bears out my prediction, made in New York half a dozen | 
years ago, that the handsome boy Otto Hegner, whom you | greatest advantage in this gloomy but excedingly fanciful 

| 


have nothing but praise for all concerned, most of all for 
Nikisch, whose musical and refined conception shone to 


all heard and admired, would turn out the greater pianist, | work. 

and Josef Hofmann the greater musician of the two prodi-| As in last year’s performance, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner de- 
gies, who at the time divided public favor in the United | claimed the Manfred text. About this artist I said in a 
States. recent issue of THe MusicaL Courier 

er As regards Wiillner’s singing, it cannot any longer be classed 


When I heard Hegner at the Braunschweig meeting of | #mong the purely cantatorial efforts. The highly talented son of 
r Professor Willner, of Cologne, is a great actor, speaker and only 


the Tonkiinstler, play in private d'Albert's F sharp MAINO | incidentally also a singer. His greatest drawback for the latter 
sonata in the presence of the composer, who was his | qualification is that he has very little voice. His delivery, therefore, 
teacher, I was surprised at the progress he had made. Now | is more of a combination of strongly accented, very characteristic 
this surprise has ripened into something very much akin to and dramatic recitation of the text, musically pronounced, joined to 
. : = . | great facial expression, than an actual singing. These qualities he 
admiration. He played the Beethoven E flat concerto witha | J. 00.. to have fostered more and more in the last cuit af @n, nl 


whose purses are not quite long enough to pay 18 marks for | great deal of virility, big tone and touch, and lots of tempera- | hence, while his delivery of songs is clever, interesting and some- 
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times realistic in the extreme, from a vocal viewpoint it is not beau- | 
tiful or even pleasing. If Willner had a singing voice it would fbe 
different. In Schumann's Manfred his delivery of the Byron text } 
was irresistibly intense and dramatic ; in the delivery of a Schubert 
Lied, however, Dr. Ludwig W  iillner is not an ideal. 

Wiillner again succeeded in creating a deep impression, | 
and he was recalled many times after the performance. | 
Still he did not quite duplicate his success of last season in 
this work, for either he exaggerates more now than he did | 
on that occasion, or else people ‘‘are on to” his little game | 
of combining the histrionic art with the declamatory one | 
on the concert platform, and, no longer surprised by this 
combination, they refuse to be enthused by it. Such, at 
least, was my own personal experience, by which alone of | 
course I can judge, and I must confess that Wiillner,s M/an- 
/red this time did not thrill me, although it did not nauseate | 
me, as does Possart’s sing-song delivery of this intensely | 
haughty as well as intensely abject part. 

Sarasate will be the soloist at the next Philharmonic con- | 
cert when he will play the Mendelssohn concerto, and the 
novelty will be Gernsheim’s symphony in B flat. 


A letter so rare that it is almost unique was recently re- 
ceived by Concert Director Wolff. It was written by a 
young woman who had appeareti in Bechstein Hall as a 


piano soloist and had found but scanty appreciation. 
Instead of scolding at everybody, the critics, the audience, 
the piano, the hall, the weather and I don’t know what, as 





is usually done by artists who score a fiasco, the young lady 


wrote as follows: ‘‘I have not yet seen any criticisms, but 


I possess sufficient critical judgment of my own to apply it 
The solitary life in a small place 


also in my own case. 
where I had no means of comparison with greater talents | 
had fostered an overestimation of my own talent. Through 
this public appearance I am now rid of of my self-overrating 
natural 


propensities, and know that, despite some good 
gifts, I do not possess a sufficiently solid musical education 
to enable me to make a showing in larger surroundings 
Thus I return 


than those of which our small town boasts 
resignedly to the little place of my activity, hoping there to 
be able to enlarge the present limits of my abilities and to 


be of some use in my more limited sphere where less is ex- 
Please be thanked heartily for the kind in- 
Yours, M. K.” 


pec ted of me 
terest you have shown in me. 


M. K. is O. K., and I believe she will get there yet 


| the stage setting and of Jahn’s superb directing 
| the most is said that can be said, it was none the less a fail- 
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8 Schlésselgasse II., Thur 31, 

January 6, 1807. | 

A® I wrote in my last letter, the two most im- 

portant premiéres have been the Chevalier d’Har- 

menthal and Kénig Chilperic, both of which have been 

performed in Paris. This Chevalier d’Harmenthal has a 
little history which I ought to relate 

It fell through in Paris because it did not have sufficient 

stage support. Then Van Dyck said to Jahn, ‘‘ Come now, 

let us take up this opera and show the French what we can 

do. We showed them what the stage setting of Manon 

should be and how we made a grand success of Werther; 

and after the preparations for the Bartered Bride came to 


| nothing we brought that, too, before the world as it had 


never been presented before. The Princess Metternich has 
come here with the French journalists to learn from us and 
tell the Parisians how it must be done. Why should we 
fail with this opera of Messager ?” 

Jahn, after listening to all this, was still rather skeptical, 
but he decided to try it. So now we have the Chevalier 
d’ Harmenthal, and loath I am to say it : it is true, and pity ‘tis 
‘tis true, that it is after all a failure 
horrid in saying this when one thinks of Van Dyck’s splen- 
did performance, of all the art, time and money wasted on 
But when 


One feels positively 


ure—tedious, languidly ennuyant inthe extreme. To use 


| the words of the Fremden Blatt, Van Dyck must have 


At a recent pupils’ Vortrags Abend of the Princely Con- 
servatory of Music at Sondershausen three American broth- | 
ers, Messrs. Louis, Bernard and Julius Sturm, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, performed $Rheinberger’s A [major piano trioand Miss 
Louise Callahan, from St. Paul, Minn., played Hiindel’s F 


major violin sonata. 


The chamber singer Fanny Moran-Olden, whom you may 
/solde of the Metropolitan 
Opera in German season six years ago, has been declared a 


remember as the ‘ foghorn” 
bankrupt by the Court of Oldenburg. This is quice a nov- 
elty here in Germany for singers to go into bankruptcy, as 
they usually leave that proceeding to their manager 


** * 


H. Daniel Visanska, the young violinist and his exceed- 
ingly talented younger sister, a piano student, called at Tue 
Musicat Courter’s Berlin headquarters. So did Mile. Marie 
Panthis, the Parisian pianist, who will be heard here in re- 
cital next week. Reinhold L. Herman came to say good- 
bye before his departure for New York to-morrow; Ernest 
Jackson, the New York pianist; H. Samuels, violinist, from 
San Francisco and pupil of Joachim; Mrs. Cottlow from 
Chicago, Miss Jessie Shay from New York and Mr. A. K. 
Virgil, together with the young English pianist Miss Dodd, 
called. The father of the Virgil Practice Clavier will de- 
liver here in Bechstein Hall this week a couple of lectures 
on his beneficial instrument, and Miss Dodd will furnish 


the piano and the click illustrations. O. F, 


| is with them purely technical, this is a 


heard this opera through the ear of friendship. 

I do not know whether this opera has been reviewed in 
your columns before, but I will at the risk of repeating give 
a short sketch of the plot. 

According to the French understanding of the term, which 
‘*comic” opera in 
three acts after Dumas and Maquet, arranged or drama- 
tized by Paul Ferrier, German by Kalbeck, music by Mes- 
sager. The scene is laid in Paris about the year 1718, in 
the regency of Philippe, of Orleans Chevalier Raoul 
@ Harmenthai, one of a number of conspirators against the 
Regent from Spain, among whomare Richelieu, Pompadour, 
Roguejinette and Abbé falls in love with 
Bathilde, the daughter of an old librarian of the king 
whom he meets at the house of the Dwchess de la Maine, 
and again at the house of Mme. Denis. In the second act he 
is discovered with the other conspiraftérs by the Regent, 


Brigand, 


who, by invitation, is spending the evening at the house of 
the charming me. ad’ Averne, and who, suspecting that they 
are lurking in ambush before the house, follows the example 
of his little page and climbs over the tops of the adjoining 
houses on his way homeward, thereby avoiding the street, 
and from the house tops summons the conspirators to ap 
pear on the morrow before the police. In the fourth “ pic- 
ture,” the father of Aathi/de discovers the names of the 
conspirators in a paper sent him by the Prince Liothnay. 
Later he is brought home in chains by gendarmes on pain 
of imprisonent if he does not deliver up the paper, and also 
the imprisonment of his daughter 
the Chevalier d Harmentha/ himself, pleading his suit be- 


fore Bathilde, and explaining the probable terrible fate 
which awaits him. 

The old father struggles between his love for his daughter, 
sympathy for J)’ Harmenthai/ and his desire to escape im- 
prisonment. D’Harmenthal persuades him to give up the 
paper and he delivers it and himself into custody. 

In the third act Bathilde appears before the Regent 
pleading his promises (in a letter written once to her 
mother as a reward for the saving of his life by his father) 
that in their time of need he and France would prove theit 
helper. The Aegent had granted the marriage of 1 Har- 
menthal with Bathilde before his death. At this moment 
he sends for D’ Harmentha/ and during the preparations fot 
the marriage ceremony listens to the story of Buvat, the 


| old librarian, Aafhilde’s father, who has forced his way 


into the palace. A curtain in the background rises and 
reveals the scene of the ceremony in the chapel. J Har- 
menthal, now prepared to meet death, comes down from the 
his death 


altar steps with Aafhi/de on his arm to hear 


sentence before the Xegen/. He is surprised by receiving 
instead his pardon through the magnanimity of the Regent, 
who, in the struggle between his duty to France, his desire 


| to fulfill his promises to old Auvat and his fear lest he may 





On coming in he finds | 
| 


betray weakness in pardoning LD’ Harmenthai, decides for 
the latter, and thus makes the happiness of the two lovers 
and wins their eternal gratitude 

As to the music of this opera, Miss Perry, a pupil of Wm. 
C. Carl, the organist, has kindly consented to write out 
also the ‘‘Notes” for this week. Her accounts will be found 
entirely accurate and I hope interesting. I will only adda 
word about the orchestration, which was left almost entirely 
to the stringed and woodwind instruments. The horns, 
trombones and percussion instruments are used but a very 
few times in the course of the whole work. Jahn’s masterly 
light, any 
Mes- 
sager seems to have kept out of the way of melody as ex 
Dyck and Jahn will 


directing brought to light, and in the Jdes¢ 


piquant or interesting combination that is in the score 


clusively as possible; and still Van 
‘ never say die 

They do not like to suffer defeat before the Parisians and 
to hear them crowing over the Viennese Indeed Jahn him- 
self is now really in love with this opera, and as love is 
blind they will continue to love it whether the public does 
or not. To their great credit be it said that if it has failed 
here with such a magnificent stage setting and the noble ef- 
forts of Van Dyck and Jahn, it will never, mever succeed 
anywhere else. 

Kénig Chilperic is one of the most novel, the most inte 
esting, the most humorous of the new operettas—new to 
Vienna, for this has already been given in Paris 

The history of those remarkable Merovingian kings has 
afforded much material already for the drama and opera 
Konig Chilperic, his brother Sregéert and his sister-in- 
law Brinndilde, and last, but by no means least, his 
shepherdess love, /redegunde, keep us charmed, laugh- 


ing, delighted and amused to the very end of the 


play. I only wish I had time and space to write out 
the whole parody, it is so intensely amusing and funny 
centres on the story 


The whole interest of the plot 


and fate of the little shepherdess /redegunde, whom 
Konig Chilperic takes from the fields and brings to his 
palace in the capacity of laundress to the court. The 
charming Stojan, of 
takes this part. As the little shepherdess, delighted with 


the attentions of royalty, she is the most bewitching child 


whom I have often written before, 


imaginable. Her talent for parody, her voice more like a 

bird’s than anything human, her personal charms, especially 

her naiveté, make Stojan deservedly the cynosure ot all 

eyes and a delight to the ear. My powers of description 

seem positively meagre, and I might exhaust every hypet 
, 


bole in attempting to do adequate justice to this elf of 


beauty. Stojan turns one’s head. Director Janner enjoys 


the enviable credit of being the first to discover her talent 
and beauty as she was singing down in some out-of-the-way 
place entirely unworthy of her great gifts. The tempera 
ment she displays when Adnig Chi/peric tires of her and 
sends her away from the palace in order to marry God 
smithe. is worthy of a much larger field. 


One must see it to appreciate the fun of the situation 
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when /redegunde ‘‘moving out” brings in all her belong- 
ings through the august reception room of the court, as the 


back stairs proves too small, and the lords and ladies amuse } 


themselves with playing at football with her household 
furniture. 
* * & 
The music is, of course, light and Frenchy. Hervé, the 
Chilperic dates back to 1870, 
Last 


composer, is widely known. 
when it was first performed in Paris, as I have said. 
year it was unearthed from the dark recesses of the archives 
where it had been buried for a quarter of a century, and now 
after all this neglect it has enough strength to outlive a hun- 
dred performances. 

A writer has characterized this as a ‘‘fresh, healthy, 
blooming work from the ‘flowering season’ of the operette, 
a valuable discovery in an epoch sterile and barren in 
production.” 

Years ago before Offenbach put Hervé in the background, 
when the latter had given the name Folies Concertantes to 
the little theatre in the Boulevard du Temple, in Paris, 
and then and there inaugurated this diminutive genre of 
Pougin called this music Musiquette, 
Nothing could be 


musico-dramatics. 
and Hervé’s muse he named Musette 
more charming than this musiquette from Hervé’s musette, 
in all the delightful parts of Chilperic. It is difficult to 
choose any particular selection for praise, it is all so deli- 
ciously spirited and melodious. /redégunde's legend of 
Chilperic, the entrance song of the Azmg, the quartet song 
A la Sullivan, Immer, immer, immer, immer, Chikanirst du 
Mich, in the first act ; in the second, the Butterfly Song of 
Chilperic, his tragico-comic farewell song with /rede- 
gunde and the bolero of Golsmithe (Fri. Pivarz); and 
lastly, the ridiculous parody and farewell song by /rede- 
gunde, the hit of the evening, together with the Song of 
the Conspirators (terzette), /redegunde’s march, a ballade 
for male quartet and an Oriental march, &c. 

Ferron’s conducting was excellent, and indeed much of 


the music owed its success to Ferron’s admirable reading, 
if one can use so dignified a word. The stage setting was 
fully equal to anything I have seen at the Court Opera. 
Much was added in the line of Vienna localisms and amus- 
ing anachronisms as, for instance, the telephone in the year 
560, to enhance the fun. Spielmann, another star in the Carl 
Theatre, ranks next to Stojan in his excellent performance. 
He was the picture of the Frankish Azzg, with his long 
blond hair, that we, as children, saw in our fairy story 
books. Jauner, Stojan and Spielmann were all called out 
many times, and all three shook hands in mutual acknowl- 
edgment of the other’s share in the success of the premiére. 


* & * 


The concerts have been legion, too numerous to attend. 
Special mention will be made in my next of Eugene Gura’s 
Léire Abend—a brilliant affair to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Léire’s birthday. The Fitzner 
Quartet with Ignatz Briill, the last Philharmonic concert, 
when Rivarde from Paris played the inevitable Mendelssohn 
concerto, and the first performance of the opera Igo by 
Borodine was given; and the excellent concert of the Bohe- 
mian String Quartet. I should also have mentioned the 
last evening of the Tonkiinstler Verein, and, if time and 
space allowed, the numberless bits of theatre gossip—Ka- 
paezi’s quarrel with an artist in the Theatre un der Wein, 
Schlager’s intended leave-taking of the court Opera this 
month, &c. EMMELINE PoTYTverR FRISSELL. 


Concert Nores. 


The concert of Miss Gisela Springer, assisted by Fraulein 
Coulon and Prof. Willy Thern, who is well known to the 
Vienna public because of his association with his brother, 
Louis Thern, in their ensemble playing on two pianos, took 
place on Wednesday evening, December 2, in the Veleiner 


Musikverein’s-Saal. Miss Springer possesses a charm of 





manner and degree of temperament which appeal strongly 
to her audience. 

Owing to the unavoidable delay in procuring tickets we | 
were unable to secure seats for the Joachim Quartet con- 
cert. According to reports, however, there was a full 
house and the utmost enthusiasm. There was quite a 
dramatic scene at the close, when the Princess Marie went 
forward to congratulate this great master and king of the 
violin, and allowed her hand to be twice kissed by him. 
Joachim, since his paralytic stroke, seems to be failing. 
His bow arm and fingers are consequently getting stiff. 
His intonation, too, was sometimes very faulty and there 
was on this occasion some decidedly bad scraping. 

A great jubilation in the house was reported. After the 
harp quartet Joachim ‘was called out repeatedly and was 
bombarded with applause, bravos and cheers without end. 

C. pe RapeLje Perry. 


Clary Re-engaged in Montreal. 
ISS MARY LOUISE CLARY, the contralto, 


sang with the Handel and Hayden Society in Mon- 
treal, December 10, in Barnby’s Lord is King and a miscel- 
laneous program. So great was her success. that she was 
immediately secured for a festival engagement in that city 
in April. Newspaper comments were as follows 
Miss Clary’s contralto is a noble organ—rich, of wonderful breadth 
She became an instant favorite, for the delicacy and 
Montrea/ Daily 


and sweetness. 
strength and cultivation which marked her efforts. 
Witness, December 11. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary has a glorious contralto voice, solid heavy, 
rich and of great range; she sings with much sympathy, and was 
altogether pleasing. * * * In the devotional Hosanna of Gramer 
she was especially good.—Montreal Herald, December 11. 

Miss Clary, the contralto, is really a remarkable artist. Such a 
She made the Windsor 
Montreal | 


powerful voice, deep and rich, is a rarity. 
Hall ring with her solos, and was enthusiastically encored. 
Gazette, December 11. 


Sousa as a Record Breaker. 


HE present is the record-breaking period of | 
alltime. All sorts of persons are constantly break- 
ing all sorts of records, if one may believe all the reports 
that take wing and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. | 
John Philip Sousa is the very last record breaker to be 
listed. He had no record to smash but his own, however, 
and this he has proceeded to do with a vigor and finesse 
that are admirable. 

His new season has begun with a rush of business, in 
almost every place so far, that lays away his former proud 
records as insignificant. Reports seemed improbable; there- 
upon THe Musica, Courier hunted up some facts and 
figures that are official, so that their accuracy cannot be 
impugned. 

The season opened December 21. The first week’s busi- 
ness netted $11,576.25. Two days’ business at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, almost reached $7,000. The Sunday 
night succeeding (January 3) the ticket sellers at the 
Lafayette Theatre in Washington, D. C., were stopped, 
from continuing the sale by the managers, as no more peo- 
ple could be admitted to the theatre. On Monday evening 
(4th) Music Hall,in Baltimore, held one of the greatest 
audiences ever yet @athered within its walls. There were 
between 3,000 and 4,000 persons at the concert. Receipts 
nearly doubled those of some hitherto famous performances. 
Right on down the line southward a proportionate volume 
of business is maintained. It is phenomenal—even for 
Sousa. It isa clear case in real business of Sousa over- 
whelming Sousa—a la El Capitan. 

The present tour will cover 21,000 miles of travel—Hali- 
fax to the Gulf, Bangor to San Diego, ending June 13 at 
Boston. 
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RytTHM IN Latin HyMNnoGraruy 
Toute la vie de l'homme a besoin d’eurythmie et d'harmonie.— PLATO 


HIS word ‘‘ Eurythmie” always occurs to me 
with the lives of 


, 


in connection the best artists over 
here ; their varying activity and opinion, their charming 
harmony in personal association, and the unrestricted merg- 
ing of all individual differences before the first great cause 


| for which all are working. 


It is a sort of balance of proportion between the varieties 
of grace and the rigidity of truth, a cadence unconsciously 
effected by obedience to laws higher than personal interest, 
the result of which is perfect conventional harmony. 

For instance, here in Paris are three distinct schools of 
plain chant with their respective heads, Dom Pothieu, of 
and l'Abbé 


restoration 


Solesme ; le Pére Dechevrens, of Switzerland, 
Teppe, all working toward the one object—the 
of ancient religious music to serve as a model for the puri- 
fication of the modern. To realize the severity of the ad- 
herence each to each one must realize the responsibility 
which every first-class French musician feels in keeping his 
ecclesiastical or spiritual musical sentiment free from the 
influence of human passion and feeling as found in mundain 
composition whose appeal is wholly sensuous and material 
also that no schism is so marked as that which is based on 
shadings of idea. Crude differences may be softened and 
resolved toward each other ; in case of fine distinctions the 
adherence must be strenuous. The distinctions in plain 
chant doctrines are based chiefly according to the different 
degrees of light and dark arrived at in a subject which is 
almost wholly in the dark ; a subject which is indeed almost 
a ‘‘creation” in view of the meagre threads of fact existing 
between the present and the past of this old, old art of har- 
mony in sound, which began when the worlds were first 
tossed into space. 

We all know what a religion has been made of this sub- 
ject of plain chant restoration by M. Alexandre Guilmant 
in Paris, and we know likewise with what an almost martyr- 
like tenacity the youth and talents of M. Chas. Bordes have 
been consecrated to this cause; also that the Schola Can- 
torum, a society for study and research in the line of resto- 
ration, has been established here by these and other kindred 
spirits tried and true. Their investigations are based on 
the theories of Dom Pothieu. 

One of the strong articles in the creed of Pére Dechevrens 
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is Rhythm! Rhythm! and again Rhythm! as the backbone of 
all music, spiritual or material, and the basis of all restoration 
in antique form. To him is attracted naturally the great Swiss 
scholar Lussy, whose musical treatises have been found of 
such value by the French Academy that some half dozen of 
them have been published at a state expense of some 25,000, 
40,000 and 50,000 francs each. Among them is one on 
Rhythm, a profound and formidable exposition of the place 
this occult principle holds in the attraction of musical com- 
position. 

But the Schola Cantorum needed a professor of the chair 
of Rhythm, and M. Lussy was called by M. Guilmant to fill 
it, and M. Lussy accepted, and is shedding the light of his 
wisdom on the heads of bishops, priests, apostles and musi- 
cians of the Dom Pothieu faction every week over by the 
classic Gare Montparnasse. 

In view of the conditions this act of M. Guilmant shows 
the elevated intelligence and liberality which mark the 
art spirit of the man. M. Lussy’s acceptance bears the 
mark of satisfaction in this great compliment from con- 
fréres of another ‘‘faith,” but likewise the dignity of convic- 
tion, which, while guarding its boundaries, has no thought of 
impinging it upon that of others while fulfilling his cher- 
ished duties. M. Bordes expresses his delight that what he 
could scarcely have dared hope for has reaily taken place, | 
in giving them a collaboration without which the high de- | 
signs of the scholar could be but partially accomplished. 
And the three letters expressing these three things are ver- | 
itable pulsating cadences in the exquisite symmetry of ele- 
vated motive, in the grand Eurythmie of real true art com- 
radeship. 

* * & 

The work done by this M. Dechevrens, as shown forth 
in a brochure on the subject by Mr. Lussy, is simply gigan- 
tic. He bases his work on the principle of the concordance 
of musical form with the form of the text for which in an- 
cient times it was composed, and calls this concordance 
It is composed of measures, as measures are com- 
There are long rhythms and short rhythms, 
As Rousseau 


rhythm 
posed of time 
as there are long and short verses (phrases) 
and Aristoxenus, he takes the ‘‘time” or metric foot of the 
Greeks as the unit of measure, simple and compound. 
Then he exposes the laws of rhythm, takes the feet or 
“times” in form of measures, of verses and of rhythms; then 
traces and reproduces the different forms and combinations 
of rhythmic schemes, of periods and strophes, as found in 
the poetry of the Greeks and Latins of classic and popular 
ages from Pindar to the Moyen age. 

Stop and think for an instant what erudition (not to speak 
of gift, time and other qualities) is necessary in order to draw 
from the storehouse knowledge of facts, theories sufficiently 
sound on which to base reformation and restoration! Think 
of the accumulation necessary! Think of the selection, the 
rejection, the acceptance necessary to the premises to be 
based upon them! 

Yet all this knowledge, this sagacity, the patience, endur- 
ance, carefulness and wisdom play but a part in this tre- 
mendous work of musical restoration. I speak now of all 
schools, not of this particular one. These gigantic efforts of 
wisdom and will are but means by which an almost divine 


intuition places itself soin harmony with the past that it 


| 


can snatch truth from the darkness of lost things, and place 
it upon modern canvas so that the future may learn from 
the past. In tracing the manuscripts of these men here in 
their tireless work, I am awed by the conclusions reached 
by leaps of thought alone, by pure instinct, intuition, inside 
light, born gift, aided by the friction of thought on thought 
in one concentrated channel. I tell you this work of resto- 
ration is a great two-thirds of it creation 
could have the hardiesse to pursue it; none but genius could 
receive the /ight of perfect conviction which makes their 


None but genius 


perilous stepping ground. 

From ancient manuscripts little short of Greek steno- 
graphy, in various colors, tones and modes all different 
from ours, a sort of framework of notation is created which 
in many cases remains little more than a succession of 
whole notes or unformed melodic matter, from which chaos 
spheres of intelligent musical thought are to be evolved 
Here is M. Dechevren’s special field. In one example, for 
instance, he searches first the strophes, then the verse, a first 
and second motive from the two parts of the first strophe, 
and the second must be similarly formed. So on to the 
But there is 

Other in- 


| sequence, when comes the division by verse. 
no rule of ancient metric to aid in this search 
direct means must be employed. For instance 

1. The melodic movement, in which pauses may be formed 
and which generally coincide with the verse. 

2. The usage of the time in writing, when not more than 
three or four verses of seven or eight syllables each were 
the mode. 

3. A sort of response movement indicating repetition 

4. Sometimes the assurance of rhymes in final syllables 
of the verses. 

Reasoning out from these ‘‘symptoms” he produces an 
introduction of two phrases, a first and second strophe of 
two phrases in each part, a sequence of eleven strophes, a 
prelude and a clauseure ; and later still this evolves into a 
perfectly intelligible musical arrangement in 2-4 time of 
four bars in the first and six in the second part, in half and 
quarter notes, with rests, holds and measures, properly di- 
vided by bars, that any choir boy can sing at sight 

By this same method of procedure this same scholar has 
resurrected, reconstituted and published over 130 hymns, 
sequences, &c., all ready for use, and is now busy with a 
transcription of all the chants used in the Catholic liturgy. 

*#*# # 

The M. Lussy cited above is a typical Sylvestre Bonnard, 
a man witha passion for a book, for a thought, for a dis- 
covery. More of a writer and thinker even than reader, he 
has still the faculty of putting his finger upon the right 
volume at the right time to aid his investigations, which 
amounts to an instinct. ‘‘I vow to you,” he says, ‘‘that I 
can smell a book that I need when passing in the vicinity!” 


in the motley collections which fill the queer little quai-bins 
that frame the Seine; but anyway this was how, in trudg- 
ing along one day under the trees of the Quai Voltaire to- 


sidewalk toward the little stone wall, and running his long, 
thin fingers along the unassorted backs of the tough little 
outdoor volumes, halted over one marked Chabanon. He 
had never seen the name, probably never could tell why 


We doubt this could be literally true in public libraries or | 


ward the Institute cupola, he suddenly dodged aside on the | 
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the few sous were exchanged for that particular book in- 
stead of—Tiens! Hanslick! ! 

A few years ago he had devoured at a gulp a book called 
‘* Beau Musical Few books in his lifetime had so elec 
trified him with its enthusiasm, its youth, its hope, its al- 
lusions and its ignorance, He read, he re-read, he lived in 
the book for a time, and highest test of all—he lent it. The 
They were 


exalted impression faded as impressions do. 


later by the most bitter critiques against the works 


revived 
of Wagner by the same author, and he queried, ‘‘ How can 
it be that one who in one year could lay such stress on the 
specific essence of music could fail to be inspired by the mu- 
sical beauties of the Giant This impression, unanswered 
elikwise faded 

Here to-day, lying under the bright sunlight on the little 
not the direct answer, at 


Hanslick 


surprises of the day in the musical 


quai-bin by the Seine, was, if 
least a significant token. The beautiful work of 
which was one of the 
world, was a copy in thought, oftentimes almost in word, of 
a work printed over a hundred years before by the French 


1 entitled Music Considered in Itself 


writer Chabanon, an 
and Its Relations to the Languages to Poetry and to the 
Theatre 

In effect parallel columns traced from the two works in 


¢ 


ICast T 


dicate, if not a close copying, a a close reading, or 
who knows but a close garnering of thought, a conscious or 
unconscious husbanding of it, and a later transference of 
title 

At least, so runs the story as told by the Swiss bookworm 
himself in his unique and picturesque manner. No harm 
can be done in repeating it, as it has already been told in a 


tiny brochure a few months ago under the title : Chabanon 


Precurseur de Hanslick FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 
Notes from Nice. 
2 RUE CROIX DE MARBRI / 


NICE, December, 28, 1806. | 


HE season has commenced earlier than usual 

this year, owing no doubt to the bad weather else 
The opera has been passed upon by the theatre 
Mmes 


srazzi, leading 


where 
commission, and the following artists accepted 
Talexis, dramatic sopranos 

Messrs 


Stamler and 


Lyvenat and 


contralto ; Emelen, light soprano ; Scaramberg, 


Fonteix and Deville, tenors Berriel, bari- 


tones ; Boussa and Galnieri, basses. Mme. de Beridez, sec- 
ond contralto, and Bover, second tenor, have yet to finish 


their débuts 


The season opened on November 26 with Les Huguenots, 
in which Mme. Talexis ( l’a/entine), Scaramberg (Raouw/), 
and Boussa (./arce/) achieved a marked success. Emelen 


(La Reine Marguerite) and Berriel (De Nevers) and La- 
porte (.S/. Arzs) were not equal to their réles. 
Tannhduser served for the r’entrée of Mme. Stella Brazzi 


( Venus), Fonteix ( 7anahduser), Stamler ( Wolfram), and 


(Elizabeth) and 
(Z and grave) It was a much better balanced pe rformance 
than the Huguenots, and proved a meritec or all 
] 


La Favorita served for début for all the under- 


the début of Mme. Lyvenat Galnieri 








1 success f 
studies, but the less said about this performance the better 
Hamlet, given for the second début of the light soprano 


(Mile. Emelen), was saved from total shipwreck by Mme 
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Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 


FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 


: BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, 


Solo Violinist. 
Ps EUTERPE * LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
. TRIO, . 


Solo ’Cellist. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
133 West 84th St., 
New York. 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
ARTHUR HARTMANN, 
The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., Address 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Musicat Courter, New York. 


Miss INEZ GRENELLI, 


e PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


address direct 


155 West 66th Street, New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


--Pianist and Teacher, ~~ 
136 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of - ba Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SONATA READINGS, ANAL eae AL RECITALS. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1892. 
“T recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of musi- 
cal theory, especially of its higher branches."’ 
MUNICH, I. RHEINBERGER. 


Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc,, concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
Engiand, 


Voeai Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


+ Concert Pianist, 7 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 
«-—— CONTRALTO, — 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ELEANORE teat 
sstceccectat SOPRANO. = 
Oratorio, Concerts and dilsees Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 
9 West 21st Street, New York. 


George W. Fergusson, 
w BARITONE. x 


AMERICAN TOUR UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1897. 
FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS, 





























For terms, dates, etc., 





























Brazzi, who took the = of the inet. This excellent 
artist has come back to us a better artist than ever, a more 
perfect singer than in the past, and whose voice,made more 
flexible by serious study and constant work, charmed us 
most delightfully. Stamler (Ham/e?) should not be criti- 
cised, as he sang Wo/fram the night before. Boussa (the 
King) was not as good as in the Huguenots. 

Verdi’s well-worn Trovatore was given for the début of 
the tenor Boyer who pleased the gallery with what they 
supposed was a high C, but was really B flat. 
he came out of the ordeal very well. Mme. Lyvenat made 
an excellent third début as Leonore. Mme. Brazzi as 
Azucena showed once more her great talent as a singer 
and tragedian. Mr. Stamler (Ze Comte di Luna) was not 
quite up to his usual standard, owing toa cold. The ballet 
under the direction of Mlle. Stichel is always admirable and 
a great attraction to every opera in which it has a part. 

Faust has just been given with Mile Emelen, (Margue- 


(Valentine). 
success. The others fell far short of mediocrity. 

There is a very strong feeling here against Mlle. Emelen 
and M. Berriel, who through influence and intrigue have 
been accepted by the theatre commission. Neither of them 
please the public. 
week. Lohengrin to follow. Tu. Pucer. 





A Chat with Cari Bernhard. 
R. CARL BERNHARD, the bass-baritone, is 


established in a convenient studio at 157 East Forty- 
seventh street, New York. A brief chat with Mr. Bern- 
hard will not only convince one that he is a good all round 
musician, but that he is quite as good a singer himself as he 
is a teacher of singing. He has a voice of remarkable range, 
vibrancy and flexibility, which he can adapt with equal cer- 
titude to the declamatory recitative of a Wagner hero or to 
the virtuoso measures of one of Rossini’s buffo heroes. In 
a word, he is an artist with a wonderfully good native organ, 
trained under Stockhausen, which he is able to put to the 
most facile use. 
Mr. Bernhard has come to New York with a view princi- 
pally to teach. When asked why he had spent seven years 


passed in New York, he replied that as he had come to this 
country on the particular recommendation of Georg Hen- 
schel, by which his introductions all led him to Chicago, he 
went there direct, and while he has made a successful 
enough career he has come to the conclusion that New York 
offers him a better field. This is an excerpt from the letter 
of Georg Henschel recommending Mr. Bernhard: 

‘* He sings most tastefully and, what is more, knows how 
to use his voice as well as those of his pupils.” 

Before leaving for this country Mr. Bernhard lived and 
taught for a long time in London. 

Richard Gompertz, professor of violin at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, England, himself a former pupil of 
Mr. Bernhard, writes: 

‘* His method is based on sound musical and vocal princi- 
ples, which may be depended upon to lead to success.” 

Mr. Bernhard arrives here now directly from Chicago 
and the South, as in his direction of choral societies and 
lessons to distant pupils his work carried him constantly 
from the main centre of his activities. He conducted in 
Memphis, Tenn., a maennerchor of thirty-six members, 
which took first prize in a singing contest in Alabama. 
Twelve representative members went and brought Mr. Bern- 
hard back the silver wreath of conquest. Mr. Bernhard 
also shows with great satisfaction a handsome baton pre- 
sented him by this maennerchor, which fully realized the 
benefit it had derived from his instruction. 

Always liking to combine choral with his solo training, 
Mr. Bernhard has established a ladies’ choral class, which 
meets at his studio in New York. Asa singer in concert, 
church or oratorio Mr. Bernhard is equally successful. In 
Chicago he was the solo baritone of Bishop Cheney’s Christ 
Episcopal Church for many years, but it is as a teacher of 
the voices that Mr. Bernhard deserves first to be considered. 


Mr. Georg Henschel said of him he knows well how to use 
his own voice, but he knows much better, if possibile, how to 
teach others to use theirs. 

A wide future should await Mr. Bernhard’s talents in New 
York, where abilities of his nature are in demand. We ap- 
pend froma large number of press notices a few of the more 
recent ones obtained since he left his rome Germany : 

THE BRIDE OF MESSINA.—Schiller’s tragedy, The Bride of Messina, 
forms the subject of an opera by Herr Seanvwite, which was given 
for the first time in London on April 23. The part of Don Manuel, 
one of the two brothers, was taken by Herr Carl Bernhard, who was 
excellent. He throws his whole soul into the music, and he gives 
— attention to the important point of distinct ‘articulation.— 
London, Magazine of Music. 





* * * We wish to mention Mr. Carl Bernhard, our new baritone, 
who sang two songs, one of Schubert, The In uirer, and a song by 
Hoffmann. The powerful voice is not only of a beautiful mellow 

uality, but also excellently trained. One may justly say of him, 

it is the Ssterpoeieen which brings the singer te favor,” for rarel 
have we heard a singer who combines with great expression ouch 
excellent enunciation.—Chicago Staats-Zeitung. 


Mr. Carl Bernhard, who sang at Wolfsohn’s chamber music con- 
cert, has a voice exceptionally rich in quality and steadiness, which 
he uses with artistic finish. He sings with expression and .ntel- 
. ence, and his songs, by Schubert and Hoffmann, were a very enjoy- 

le feature of the evening. He responded to a quite warm recall 
with an Itallian song by Pergolesi, playing his own accompaniment, 








BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, IM. 


as mavey & singer ought to do when so res sponding. Otherwise the re- 
sponse is too obviously “cut and dried.”—Chicago Times. 








rite) Scaramberg (Faust) Boussa (MefpAisto) and Berriel | 
Scaramberg and Boussa achieved a merited | 
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RICCARDO RICCI, e e 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of “ The Bostonians,”’ begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


Novertheless | 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,.. 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 





PAUL LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. 








| 


| 


Le Cid, by Massenet, will be given this | 


| 





in America, of which the last two months had only been | 





CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted, 
Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 


GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal De porns nt 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - : 


The only Special School devoted to the study 
in this country 














Director. 


of Opera and Oratorio 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 





‘New York College of Music, 
128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director 


| ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Vocal Instruction. 








Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
HOTEL EMPIRE, 





Studio: NEW YORK CITY. 


-_ 





Muss AmMy FAY e 


is open to engagements for 


PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on application 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


te a ane 


’ TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—WVocal Onstruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 











JEANNE FRANKO, 


@ SOLO VIOLINIST, ® 


ALSO 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 


114 EAST 8ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York. 


Riis, AA. hice. 


AFERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 
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MUSICAL COURIER, | 


BROOKLYN OFFICE, THE 
539 Fulton Street, January 11, 1807 ‘ 


has been one of the busiest weeks that 


HIS 
music lovers have experienced for a long time; not 
alone quantity but quality has commanded their attention. 
Romeo and Juliette, by the Metropolitan company, was 
presented at the Academy of Music to one of the largest and 
most brilliant audiences ever assembled there. The pres- 
entation was given with as much care as any of the New 
York performances, and the company appeared. to the best 
Melba, of course, received an ovation and she 
deserved it. Her voice never seemed in better trim. As 
Romeo Salignac had a glorious opportunity to give us an 


advantage. 


idea of a French devoué, and he did not lose the oppor- 
Plancgon was in magnificent voice and elicited very 
Campanari 


tunity. 
much applause in the role of /rzar Laurence. 
made an ideal Wercutz, and in vocal power was perhaps 
the most satisfactory among the men of the cast. 

On the 19th Lohengrin, with Emma Eames as £/sa and 
Cremonini in the title réle, will be presented. Mancinelli 
will upon this occasion conduct, as he did last time. 

The third concert of the Seidl Society was by far the most 
brilliant success of the series. The program, of exceptional 
merit, was presented in a manner that would leave the pos- 
sibility of excelling it almost out of question. Young Huber- 
man played like a master—in fact, I never heard him play 
with such finish and such virile conceptions, to say nothing 
He played the Goldmark concerto, 
the the 


In the latter he was accom- 


of his colossal technic 
the 
Jigeurnerweisen of Sarasate 


and second appearance on program was in 
panied by Mr. Simmons, who is his own accompanist, and 
who in this capacity is extremely good. 

Mr 


Volkmann, which was given with very good effect 


Riedrich played the ‘cello solo to the serenade of 
I might 
say cursorily of this composition that in the early part it is 
rather open in harmony, and later, whereas it is replete with 
beautiful passages, there is much incoherency and repetition 
Probably the number eliciting the most interest was from the 
pen of Mr. August Walther, who is a resident of Brooklyn, 
and who has an enviable reputation asa musician. Upon the 
Walther built his 


symphony, ef which Chibiaba’s Love Song and Wedding 


story of Longfellow’s Hiawatha has Mr 
March were presented. The orchestrations (by himself) were 
to the 


fects were not offensive by an over-weight of noisy realism 


grateful ear, and in the kettledrum and cymbal ef- 
To one who, knowing the character of the Indian dances as I 
do from personal observation, Mr. Walther’s work can only 
command respect for drawing art out of barbarism without 
robbing it of the wild piquant flavor. 

The program also contained the Prelude to Lohengrin 


and Szeg/fried’s Rhine Journey from the Gétterdimmerung, 


the tribute which Mr. Seidl never forgets to pay the 
immortal Wagner, and Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem 


Phaeton. There was an occurrence which baffled the under- 
standing of the audience caused by the omission to have a 


piano there for Huberman’s accompaniment, but Wissner 
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demonstrated that he could furnish pianos while you wait. 
This was, by the way, a great kindness in Mr. Wissner, 
because his piano was not to have been used 
Notwithstanding the strong counter attraction at the Aca- 
demy of Music, Association Hall was well filled on Thursday 
night to hear the Dannreuther String Quartet, assisted by 
Mr. E. Scheck, clarinet. They gave an interesting and highly 
enjoyable program, played in a clean, sound, musicianly, 
intelligent manner. The Mozart Quintet in A major was a 
most beautiful work, beautifully played, particularly the 
larghetto 
lection. 


The Napravnik Quartet was a very pleasing se- 
The larghetto movement is full of deep sentiment, 
and the vivace is fiery and Slavic in character. Both of the 
soloists, Mr. Dannreuther, violin, and Mr. Schenk, ‘cello, 
played artistically, and earned no end of encomiums 

The Choral Club, with Mr. R. Huntington Woodman as 
conductor and Mr. David Bispham as soloist, gave a con- 
cert, but I did not hear of it until it was over, so I can give 
no account of it. 

Among Brooklyn's foremost teachers easily stands Mr 
Frederic Reddall, who has gained an enviable reputation 
and position among those best qualified to judge. The pos- 
session of a voice of magnitude under an intelligent control, 
and the ability to pass this quality into the understanding of 
his pupils, is to what can be attributed the success of the 
débutantes who grace the programs of his matinées musicales 
Last Saturday, assisted by Miss Annie L. Walker, soprano; 
Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cello; Mrs. W. H. Burger, 
contralto; Mr. Frederic Reddall, baritone; Mrs. Blanche F 
Whitaker, accompanist, he gave the third of his interesting 
recitals. Miss Annie L. Walker sang an aria from Lucretia 
Borgia in a most enjoyable manner. She is gifted witha 
very clear, pure soprano, under excellent control, in addi- 
tion to a brilliant 
tributed much enjoyment to the program, although unavoid- 


coloratura. Mrs. Van den Hende con- 
ably all of her numbers were changed 

At the first annual meeting of the Temple choir, of which 
Professor E. M 


unveiled. 


Bowman is director, a bust of Handel was 
The bust was presented to the choir by the re- 
spected directors, as a token of appreciation for its remark- 
the 


, a record perhaps unparalleled 


able fidelity, the attendance for year having been 
over ninety-seven per cent 
in an unsalaried organization. The exercises were interest- 
ing, and consisted principally of selections from Hindel’s 
masterpieces and addresses 

Miss 


Why Do the Nations was sung by 


Shall Feed His Flock 
Mr. Elbert C. Martin 


the Pastorale symphony 


Bessie Bowman sang He 
Professor E. M. Bowman played 
Many of the choruses were given by the choir, and among 
the addresses was an especially interesting one by Mr. Chas 
M. Skinner on the Works and Life of Handel The libra- 
rians and other working officials of the choir were each 
remembered by Professor Bowman in personal gifts, and 
the second year of the choir was begun with the good feel- 
ing and high hopes that has characterized the first 

Before severing connection with the widely known Sousa 
Band Mr. Thomas F. the 


valuable assistant of Sousa, was presented with a very 


Shannon, well-known and 


handsome gold medal with a large diamond centre, by the 
The 
presentation was made by Mr. Sousa himself on the night 
Mr Mr 
bandmaster of the Twenty-third with 


band in appreciation of his worth. decoration and 


of the concert Shannon has succ eeded Fohs as 


Regiment, head- 
quarters at 539 Fulton street. 

The Berkeley 
acquisition of 


Institute is to be congratulated upon its 
Miss Mundell as the 
advanced class in the vocal department. This department 


Louise teacher of 


has seventy pupils enrolled, and a wiser selection could 
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probably not have been made, as Miss Mundell enjoys 
much respect and admiration 


One of the old musicians of Brooklyn, I. N. Soper, 
passed away last week after long suffering with consump- 
Mrs. Grant, of Holy Trinity, was one of his pupils, as 
Mr. Robert All 


Souls’ Universalist Church, and Miss Emma Ostrander, of 


tion. 
also Roughsedge, musical director of 
the Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd 

The Cantata Club, under the direction of Mr. A. Gérard 
Thiers, will give its first invitation concert on Tuesday 
Lavin, tenor, 
The 
fifth song recital to occur on Thursday evening, January 14, is 
Emma Juch and Victor Herbert, ‘cellist 


night. The club will have as soloists Wm. J 


and Giacomo Quintano, the young Italian violinist. 


to be given by 
The soloist to appear with the Boston Symphony on Friday 
night, January 22, is Pol Plangon, and of the afternoon con- 
cert, Miss Toulinguet. The Brooklyn course of Beethoven 
lectures by Dr. Hanchett begins on Tuesday at 2 o'clock 
rp. M., and will take place in the Art Society Building on 
Montague street 

Abram Ray Tyler gave an interesting organ recital on 


Saturday afternoon at New York Avenue M. E. Church 
He was ably assisted ‘by Albert E. Angus, baritone, and 
Chester H. Beebe, pianist Emitit Frances BAver. 


Mme. Carreno. 

ye was certainly delighful to see our beautiful 

Mme. Carrefio once more seated at the piano in her own 
city, and before a Philharmonic audience which packed 
Carnegie Hall; and it was still more delightful that her re- 
turn is a triumphant one, and that she comes back to us 
with the artistic We knew 
was a genius of the first rank from the beginning, but it is 


indorsement of all Europe she 


pleasant to have our opinion confirmed by those who are 


better judges than ourselves, although, for my own part, I 


have always agreed with a remark once made by one of the 


pupils at Tausig’s conservatory Said she: ‘‘ Publikum ist 


Publikum, die ganze Welt iiber " (Public is public, all over 
the world) If you can whirl a great audience off its feet 
in one place, you can do it in another 


One realizes this when one goes to hear Moody preach 
always the enormous crowd, whether he is in 
London or New York, o other 


tables are barely squeezed in, and there they sit scribbling 


There is 


any city. The reporters 


for dear life, taking down the words as fast as they fall 


from the lips of the great evangelist. It is really impressive 


to be asked ‘‘#o0/ to come to hear him twice in the same 
day, so as to give othe rsa chance! And this for a ser 
mon! One might think one were going to the opera. So 
much for the power of genius, for it is ‘Aaf, and not reli- 
gion, which draws people to Moody. Other men are as 


good as he, but they have not his imagination and power, 
nor his originality of thought 

To return to Mme. Carrefio. She played Rubinstein’s D 
er that was perfectly crushing 


Mme 


concerto in a mann 


minor 


This concerto is a specialty of Bloomfield Zeisler's 





and one could hardly wish it better than she plays it, so en 
tirely does it omit Mme. Zeisler’s individuality But it 
must be admitted that in the two cadenzas and also in the 
long chromatic scale in the last movement Mme. Carrefio 


rose to the dizziest heights of virtuosity and grandeur. Such 


a cataract of feeling, such a lava stream of fire did she pour 
into the first cadenza particularly that it positively made 
one feel ‘‘ queer” and forced the tears. (** Hysterical” would 
be the proper word, if Paderewski were the artist.) Climax 
could go no further. It was the nobility, the spontaneity 
and the plenitude of her nature that were expressed by her 
that greatness of soul, in short, which always com 


hngers,; > 
Amy Fay 


mands the homage of the world 








ESTHER 
; HirRsCH 
Contralto. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, or 

327 Amsterdam Avcauc, 
m™M—NEW YORK. 








The Eminent Authority on ali 
matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. 


Voice Production, Concert, Church, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
cates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
class taught dramatic action, Stage 


Practice, Public Performance, &c 


149A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. | 


HENRIETTA BEEBE 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





> JOSEPHINE S. 


\\ JACOBY, 


| CONTRALTO. 
_ Concert and Oratorio. 
ADDRESS: 
/ MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 
154 West 84th Street, 
—w NEW YORK. 


Miss ELINOK COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). | 









421 W. S7th STREET, NEW VORK. 





| oUIsE ST. JOHN 
WESTERVELT, 


.GOloratura Soprano, 


Concerts, »* 
RECITALS, 
* MUSICALS, 


Sole direction : H. M 
BERG MUSICAL BUREAL 


> 





HIRSCH- 


36 West 15th Street, New York. 





Miss Amelia 


Heineberg, 


SAA CONCERT 
PIANIST, 





HEINRICH BARTH 


ipil of Prof 


Berlin. For i 


terms, dates, &<« ad 


dress 


No. 259 W. 3th Street, 
™.NEW YORK, 








NEW YORK, January 11, 1897. 


EECHER used to say, ‘‘ You can’t get a quart 

in a pint measure,” referring to man’s mental (in) ca- 

pacity, and this applies as well to the problem which here 
confronts me. 

My editor says ‘‘ Only two colymns this week, Mr. G. G.” 
(which the same stands for the above caption, just as we 
write pup for ‘ pupil,” &c.), and here I have at least four 
columns of ‘stuff’ (no, not stuffing), as ye printer calls 
these literary gems of mine! 

Writes K. M. R. to me from Buffalo: ‘‘I never enjoyed a 
journal as Ido Tur Musicat Courter, and feel at the end 
of the week that I have not half devoured it! I have the 
most intense yearning, after reading your Raconreur col- 
umn, Gossip, &c., to ‘‘pack up and git” to Gotham. It is 
no. wonder, after these many years of reading your paper, 
that musicians move to New York!” Exactly. 

Mr. J. Frank Leve is a talented and energetic young 
American pianist and teacher, for four years a pupil of the 


late Neupert ; with twenty of his pupils he gave a concert } 


in Chickering Hall last Tuesday, which drew a full house. 
Sundry persons of various ages, ranging from eight to 
twenty years, participated in a very varied and interesting 
program. Miss Bessie Bernstein, played Chopin’s Fantasie 
Impromptu brilliantly ; Mr. Frank Cohen, excelled in his 


performance of the Liszt E major Polonaise Héroique ; | 


young Eli Nathan played Serenade, Jensen ; Melodie in F, 
Rubinstein ; Triiumerei, Schumann, surprisingly well for 
a twelve year old, and little eight year old Hilda Lewin 
showed what talent and practice together can accomplish 
in the Prelude No. 5, by Chopin, and a Mozart andante. 
Another important number was the Moonlight Sonata, played 
‘by Miss Estelle Schlesinger, with individuality and under- 
standing. Apart from those just mentioned, the following 
also participated, either in solo or ensemble numbers: 
Misses Dorothea von Bremen, Hedwig Wormen, Lillian 
Arnstein, Lillian Jacobs, Helen Hildesheimer, Bertie Stein, 
Gertrude Cohen, Mabel Siegel, Gertrude Mayer, Lillian 
Ballin. Miss | 


Dorman, Sadie W. Satenstein, and Sydney 
Minnie Louise—I once knew a girl who persisted in writing 
this name ‘‘ Lousie’—Miss Minnie Louise Wittkowski, 
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| possessed by Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce, accom- 
panist, who came here from Utica two years ago, and has 
limited herself to her one specialty. The degree of success 
she has achieved may be judged from the following list of 
artists for whom she plays: Mrs. Sawyer, Mrs. Bloodgood, 
Kate Percy Douglass, Miss Nora M. Greene, Miss Bucklin, 
Charles Herbert Clarke, George W. Fergusson, David Man- 
nes. Said the Middletown Dazly Times: 

Many complimentary remarks were heard regarding the delightful 
manner in which the piano accompaniments were played. 

Mrs. Joyce exhibited unusually good taste and judgment in the 
discharge of ‘her duties as accompanist, and*contributed in no small 
measure to the success of the soloists. 

Said Mr. Angelo De Prosse to a university which wanted 
to give him the Mus. Doc. title: ‘‘ No, thank you, I don’t 
care to have my music doctored!" Mr. De Prosse is a cos- 
mopolite, speaking German, French, English equally well. 
He came here from Chicago a year ago, and is now at 13 
West Twenty-second street. Said the Chicago Evening 

| Post: 

* * * For twelve years Angelo De Prosse has been the organist 
and musical director at Sinai Temple, and in all that time he has given 

| perfect satisfaction. He has not only delighted the members of the 
congregation with his fine organ playing, but he has raised the stand- 
ard of musical performance in the choir to the highest point. * * * 
Mr. De Prosse came to Chicago in 1879, and soon after became the 
director of the musical department of Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. While 
here he did excellent work, and many of the leading society ladies of 
Chicago received their musical education from him. * * * While 

Mr. De Prosse holds an enviable position as a pianist and instructor, 

he is equally well known as an organist and composer 

Madame Louise von Feilitzsch needs no better advertise- 

ment of her ability and discernment than the mention of 
| the fact that she ‘‘discovered” Evan Williams. (See the 
| Williams sketch on another page.) This lady spent some 
| years in Cleveland, Ohio, as vocal teacher, where she was 
| fairly swamped with pupils. A couple of years ago she 
| went abroad, and returning last fall established herself at 
the Grand Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-first street. Her 
musical enthusiasm knows no bounds, and as she is as 
bright, energetic and attractive an American woman as 
you ever see (her husband was, as the name implies, of the 
German nobility), I prophesy for her much success. Mr. 
| W. Henry Zay, baritone, now assistant to Shakespere in 


| London, was her pupil and assistant in Cleveland. He is 
also a composer of promise. Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton 
| (sister of Marie Stone, of the Bostonians) is another pupil. 

One of his promising pupils is Bertha Shalek, a young 
soprano. He is at work ona comic opera, Diana, libretto 
by Fralick. I was pleased to meet Mr. Edward Cary, a 
Stuttgart pupil, now organist of the Church of Eternal 
Hope, at Mr. De Prosse’s. 

Stuttgart reminds me that there Miss May Brown, vio- 
linist, of 121 West Seventy-first street, studied for several 
years with Edmund Singer; she was also a pupil of the 
late Clifford Schmidt. She teaches in Mrs. Hicks’ school 
at Summit, N. J., and played last summer at the Earlington 
musicales, Richfield Springs. Miss Brown and Miss Foster, 





soprano, and Mr. Chas. W. Saacke, violinist, assisted, the 
former singing a Samson and Dalilia aria, and the latter 
playing the violin part in a Beethoven sonata duo. Mr. 
Leve should refuse to pay the printer who printed his large | 
posters. That personage printed ‘‘Grand Pupil Concert, | 
Giving by * * * ” &c. His studio residence is 54 East 
Eighty-ninth street. Run in there some time and hear his 
precocious little daughter play ! 

‘ Bright and energetic” certainly applies to the qualities 


pianist, arranged a concert at Park Hill club house, Yonk- 
ers, recently, which was successfil. Next season she 
expects to appear more on the concert stage. | 
The following is part of a letter from a former pupil of 
Madame Eugenie Pappenheim (studio, The Strathmore, 


| corner Broadway and Fifty-second street) 


‘‘ For most students of vocal music Paris seems the Mecca, 
he only place where there are good teachers, and where 
heir slumbering talents may be awakened and fully devel- 


ct ct 


oped. One of Mme. Pappenheim’s pupils caught the Paris 
rage last season, and the following is an extract from a 
letter which a sister of the young lady, who also studies with 
-appenheim, received a few weeks ago: 

‘* ‘As far as my vocal studies are concerned, my teachers 
tell me that I am getting along very nicely, but I feel differ- 
ently. Teachers in Paris are so different to what I thought 
them to be; their only object seems to be to make as much 
money as possible out of their ‘‘ victims,” their pupils from 
America. Oh, that I only had a lesson from Mme. Pappen- 
heim again. I have not found a teacher like her in Paris.’ 

‘* This is a great compliment for Mme. Pappenheim, and 
a warning at the same time to all those who imagine that 
good teachers can only be found by going abroad. We have 
as good teachers in every branch of music right here in New 
York city as anywhere in Europe.” 

Mr. Gwilym Miles, the baritone, of 259 West 122d street, 
a cousin of tenor Evan Williams, received many compli 


mentary notices of his singing in The Messiah, in Buffalo, 


last week. He came here from St. Louis, Mo., not long 
ago, and is singing in church and concert constantly. These 
Welshmen are chock full of music: There’s Williams, 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Miles, James Sauvage—a whole nest of 
them here in New York! Said the Brooklyn 77mes of re- 
cent date: ‘‘Mr. Miles is possessed of a magnificent voice, 
rena- 





was recalled twice after singing Schumann's Two G 
diers, and even then the warmth of his welcome scarcely 
abated.” And the Orange /Vews: ‘‘Mr. Miles made the hit 
of the evening. His delivery of Schumann’s noble song 
was thrilling, and he had to come back and sing another 
song. Again a storm of applause called him out, but he 
contented himself with bowing.” 

Mr. George Francis Bauer has a young brother, a boy of 
sixteen, named William, who has been studying the violin 
in Germany for the past four years. He returns t 


this spring 
and expects to appear in concert next season. 
Mr. Alfred Hallam’s Mount Vernon Musical Society gave 


The Messiah recently, and this is what the Aecord said 
















The central] figure, of course, was ¢ tor Ha He perhaps 
never worked harder, certainly never before was more enthusiasti 
with his heart wholly in his work—a spler 1 inspiration in making 
the whole the grand success in every way it und btedly was 

Mr. Hallam was warmly congratulated at the cor sion by et 
thusiastic admirers, who pressed forward to shake his hand 


Miss Marie Bissell, is pretty nearly the busiest woman ir 
New York! Seventy vocal lessons weekly, now and for 
twelve years past soprano of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
conductor of a Bridgeport women's chorus of sixty voices 
(two concerts each season), member of various prominent 
local organizations, she has her hands full. Her pa has just 
finished thirty years’ service as organist in New Hartford, 
and her mother was a prominent singer there, so you see 
Miss M. B. comes by her talent naturally! Her studio is 
133 East Sixteenth street 

Here’s a conundrum for you: Why is New York like Hol- 
land? Because it has a Lotta Millsin it! Yours 


F. W. Riesperc 


Lambert Musicale.—A musicale will be given at the 
New York Musical College of Music, Alexander Lambert, 
director, on Sunday afternoon, January 11, at3r.m. The 


Alexander Lambert, Ericsson Bushnell, Hans Kronold and 


following artists will appear: Mme. Emma Juch, Messrs 


George Lehman. 









Oratorio, Concert and | 


Song Recitals. | 


For terms and dates 
address 


109 East 26th St., 
NEW YORK, 
And Leading Agents. 





| 
| 


Vocal Instruction. 


RUBEN & ANDREWS, 


we 489 FIFTH AVENUE. 
NEW YORK. | 
Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation 
in Europe and America. 











Dates and terms (after March 1) for 


Mavame NORDICA,. Home Office: Carnegie Hall.|* 


1.8468. VV ONTEFIORE, . .. 


2>— Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. 


Write for reference and repertory care of Tue Musica, Courter, Union Square West, New York, 





SOUSA 


A N D ELIZABETH NORTHRUP, | 
H S a ey 
M E N MARTINA JO INE, 


are on their 21,000 mile journey 
Watch for them. 





FRANZ WILCZEK, 


The Austrian Violinist. 


ae ce eS 


ee MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 


Violin Duets... 


Bach, Sarasate, Godard, &c., &c. 





ppress WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
New York. 
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Boston, Mass., January 10, 18% 
HE RACONTEUR spoke some days ago about 
the song of Richepin concerning the lover who cut out 
his mother’s heart to carry it to his cruel mistress; and as the 
wretch was hastening back to the rewarding arms, he 
stumbled and fell; the heart asked: ‘‘Are you hurt, my 
son?’ 

Now, there is an old French song which gave perhaps this 
idea to Jean Richepin. It is one of those strange, often fan- 
tastical songs called Complaintes, for the word ‘ ballade,” as 
it is used to-day, was scarcely known in France before the 
beginning of this century, and it was put in fashion by 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. The word “ ballade” in France 
before 1800 was applied to a kind of dance song, the Italian 
‘‘balata,”” which entered France through Provence. 

I do not know the title of this Complainte; I am not able 
to find the whole of the poem; but here is a free-and-easy 
prose translation of the fragments that I have seen 

*#* * «You come from seeing your darling, who is not far 
from here. I would give one hundred pistoles to have her 
heart right here.” 

‘*Oh, give them to me, my mother ; I'll go at once to find 
her.” 

The young page went his way; straight to his dar 
he went; and when he was at her door he rapped three 


little raps 


The fair one sprang to let in her lover. He took her by 
the hand so white and led her into her garden 1 hey went 
under a grafted tree, a tree that gives seeds, but does not 


na 


flower; and when they were under this grafted 


tree he said, 
‘It is here that you must die 

He plucked her heart from her body and wrapped it in 
his white handkerchief 

** Look here, look here, mother, my mother ; here's your 
heart's desire! 

Now Julien Tiersot declares that Richepin found in this 
Complainte the motive of his own heart-rending song. 
‘Only in the folk-song,” adds Mr. Tiersot, ‘‘ the heart does 
not speak.”” Yes, and the exquisite horror of the Richepin 
song is the piteous interest of the mother in her son’s wel- 
fare. All maternity is in that plucked out bleeding heart. 

* 
* * 

Then there is a dreadful story about a heart in Barbey 
d'Aurevilly’s ‘‘La Vengeance d'une Femme,” and also in 
‘A un Diner d’Athées.” But let us talk of more cheerful 
things 


* 
* + 


The fourth concert of the Kneisel Quartet was given in 
Association Hall the 4th The program included Bee- 
thoven’s quartet, op. 59, No. 2; Mozart's E flat quartet; and 
a sonata for piano and violin in A minor, op. 34, by Mrs 
Beach, which was performed for the first time. This sonata 
was played by Mr. Kneisel and the composer 

I am sorry I did not hear this sonata. My colleague, Mr. 
Woolf, of the HYera/d, and I attended the first performance 
in Boston of Half a King, by Francis Wilson and his com- 
pany, atthe Tremont. Mr. Capen wrote the following re- 
view for the Journal 

Of the new sonata by Mrs. Beach it is a pleasure to write 
that from beginning to end it fairly teems with musical 
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ideas, all fine, original and fresh. There is not a common- 
place bar or cadence in it; neither anything feebly said at 
second hand. The short first subject of the opening move- 
ment is in the pure minor or hypo-dorian mode, and has a 
quaint, incisive rhythm all its own. The second subject 
offers a fine contrast, and is full of just such comfortable 
enjoyment as one derives from an idealized waltz. The 
second movement, a quick scherzo, could but have put 
everybody in good humor, while leaving the appetite keen 
for the admirably contrasting movements that followed. In 
the third movement, a largo condolore, there is a succes 
| sion of distinct, delicately quaint and mystical changes, 
which seem also to present a series of musical interrogations 
With a remarkably spirited allegro con fuoco the sonata 
comes to an end, this final movement containing an abun 
dance of free, clear and natural counterpoint, while at the 
| same time being a bright and animated composition not 
without many a dash of fantasy, almost elfishness. The 
sonata, as a whole, is an eminently sincere, spontaneous 
and able work, and one that bears the stamp of originality 
as well as scholarship of surpassing merit It contribu 
the most interesting feature of perhaps the most intere 
concert of the Kneisel Quartet season thus far 














It is only fair to say that there are widely differing opin 
ions concerning the worth of this sonata. Neither Mr 
Apthorp in the 7ranscript nor Mr. Elson in the Advertiser 


was enthusiastic In praise, or positive In condemnation ] 











do not mean to do either of these gentlemen an injustice, 


but it seemed to me the day after the concert that their 
opinions were miscellaneous and their vote uncertain Per 


| haps I am too exacting, too much like the man who not only 


called a spade ‘‘a spade,”’ but insisted on the phrase, ‘‘a 
damned spade.” 


Mr. Apthorp took to the wood; that is, he sou 





behind the piano lid He cherishes the belief, in all 


n achamber concert Mrs 


herefore Mr. Apthorp 


| that a piano lid should be raised 


| Beach played with the lid down. 7 


| could not understand fully the sonata, because he could not 
| hear the plano part Now I believe the lid should be down, 
especially when the piano is a concert grand. Messrs 





Joseffy, Paderewski, Miss Aus der Ohe and other prominent 


» lid closed in chamber cor 





pianists have played with pian 
certs in this city and have charmed the hearers. <A concert 


rand, with lid flaringly open and an athletic pianist with 


ik 
| hands ready to bash the keys, while a pavid violinist stands 
| within safe distance, is to me one of the most pathetic sights 


j +} icture caller f musi hi 
in the picture gallery of music, b 
stuff ; he delig 








hts in the roar an 





Mr. Kneisel admires the sonata and calls it a work of 
much more than ordinary merit I understand that the 


| violin part is of extreme difficulty; not the difficulty that 
comes from inexperience on thoughtlessness in writing for 
| the instrument, but difficulties that are inherent, necessary 
| to the expression of the thought : difficulties that re pay the 
labor spent in o’ercoming then 


* 
* *~ 
} 
| You have talked agreeably about Half a King, and I 
] « ‘ 
shall not tell the story or criticise the performance; for the 
cast is, I believe, the same as it was in New York gut | 


wish that some of La iginal 


Le Roi de Carre 





u , October 26, 1883 





had beer prese rved Is ippose mu h of it is beyond the 
ability of Mr. Wilson and his comedians, although we may 


yet see Siegfried with Miss Glaseras Ariannhilde and M1 


Wilson as Wime. This is a period of vaul 





I confess I like the libretto of Half a King better than 
the music; but Messrs. Leterrier and Vanloo are experi 
enced librettists, and Mr. Smith followed them closely, 
while Mr. Englander is not the equal of Lajarte 

You remember that Mistigris is about to hit the pitcher 
in the Court of Miracles just before he is to wed Pierette 
Do you remember in Hugo’s Notre-Dame the wedding scene 
in the Court of Miracles? The guests were vagabonds and 
thieves. Gringoire was the groom and Esmeralda the bride 
‘‘The Duke of Egypt, without uttering a word, brought 


forth aclay pitcher. The gypsy girl presented it to Grin- 
, 





goire. ‘Throw it on the ground,’ said she. The pitcher 
broke in four pieces. ‘Brother,’ then said the Duke of 


Egypt, laying his hands upon their foreheads, ‘she is thy 














wife; sister, he is thy husband—for four years Go thy 
way.’ 

Now, this scene of tin t sin I Roi de Carrea 
and there are two versions of a song that dently startl 
Mr. Smith in his work of adaptin On ong beg 

é 
I ‘ x : 
4 pa ' 
And the refrair 
I 
R 
‘ = ‘ 4 
Y ‘ 
And the refrain of the othe ersion 
M 
I i : 
' 

See for furthe nformatio e famous picture by Greuze 

Mr. Max Heinrich gave Ms nt concert tl eason mn 
Steinert Hall, on the 5tl He sang songs by Schubert, Schu 
mann, Modér, MacDowe Templeton Strong, Brahms 
Foote progt im co me ttle ft t va new but 
evel iar songs of * bert seemed new through 
Mr s terpretatior I know of few more interest 
ing song rers than Mr. He cl la not blind to his 
technical faults, whi or mes to 
crimes, but eve v he I am ready to prot 

varrantabl be i hvt the ay 
f consonants, there be a isterly d 
d spla ot sox ny nag it that « ia 












compels applause Mr. Stro P 
Pe) 8 | iN vere sung nere oO by Mr Heinrich when he 
assisted Mr. MacDowell in concert hey almost persuade 
they are almost authoritat they just fall short of the 
work; for they suggest music that Mr. Strong might have 
written 

Mr. Heinrich’s daughter ] i wil ike er début at his 
next concert, the IXt 

Mrs. W. H vood, p assists »y Messrs. Jacques 
Hoffmann and rl Barth, gave her second concert in As- 
sociation Hall the 5th. Miss Suza Doane and Mr. Albert 


Gérard-Thiers gave a concert in Chickering Hall the 6th 








g 
The hall was filled with an applausive audience. Mr. Mar 
tinus Sieveking gave the st of his piano recitals yesterday 
afternoon in Steinert Ha 
x 
The program of the eleventh Symphony concert was as 
follows 
oO r t \ Che 
Divertime , estra At p. 9 Loefile 
» oe I A lle 
Il. Eglog Anda 1 
Ill. Ca al des M M \ 
Ove e. Sche Not “ Mi . 
M er Night's Dri Mendelssoht 
Symphony in E flat ijor (B. & H., N Mozart 
M1 Loeffier’s divertimento, the solo part of whi was 
played most brilliantly by t omposer, was the feature ot 
the concert. When this work was first performed here two 
years ago I wrote at length and in eulogistic phrases con 
cerning it for Tur M ( Ek. A second hearing has 
only enlarged my admirat 
The musical fastidiousness of Mr. Loeffle is neither arro 
gant nor s! obbis but it is a species of rennement that 
will not tolerate a commonplace in thought or xpression 
his fast tne chile! characteristic 
of this co out by im 





aginatior or Mr. Loeffler to be 


macabre he 





lis shudder 





that of a ne ose, not o i sleek, fat-witted person who is 
shockec naterially | e the q ovement for 1 

I know few passages even in dramatic music that produce 
such pronounced goose-fiesh as his first chord, which calls to 

Saal élee unl Infert But | | thease Ics } 

mind the whok nfierno. ult a cool Nead, that knows now 
to reject as we is to accept prevents him from sinking into 
vulgarity or mistaking noise for sound. The word “ vul- 





















SEASON 


The Great Dutch 


SIEVEKING 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square. W., 


| 896-97. ee \. 


Pianist, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 











New York. 

















SIEVEKING has a beaut gato, and his t s extreme 
Fe 1 \ York Times, Nove ver 16, 1806. 
He is a great, a wor rf pianist He has a sufficient tings 
ncl y 4 sw k with that t ng note 
y Ww i ‘ ‘ r ant t € Mat ai s 
thet t \ } em be 16, 15 
His 1ding ex ed a satis or {ft 
unt te ue nda ed pot fee x \ York 
erald, November 16, 180 
4 lant ech ‘ c er 
i s rous, and a most brilliant style His 
S | Ve York Morning Advertiser 
N 
j endidly, betraying in his perfo eag 
sha I 1lities that go to the making of ea nis 
sens t intellectua What strikes one first is the 
ntial for real charm V York 

















t he did tl easa at f course a ess f making a 
lisplay than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the for le expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks The Mail and Express, New 


York, November 16, 1806 





garity ” is not in Mr. Loeffler’s dictionary; nor will you find 
in it the word conventional. 

*Aithough Mr. Loeffler is at times mystical ; although he 
can present most clearly in music the color white ; although 


at times his music is intensely spiritual, and never is he | 
sensuous in melody or harmony or color expression, yet he | 


can be very human in his melancholy, which is of close kin 
to the strange melancholy of the Russians as revealed in 
folk-song and in the novels of Dostoievsky. 

As a writer for orchestra, Mr. Loeffler is a most dis- 
tinguished individuality. He reminds you of no one but 
Loeffler. His experiments—and he is very daring in his 
combinations of instruments, and in his writing for them— 
never seem idly made ; for the effects are novel and con- 
vincing. You say to yourself, ‘‘Why did not somebody 
think of that sooner?” For you hear from the orchestra of 
Mr. Loeffler things you have never heard before. Moods 
are created, suggestions are made that were only known to 
you before in dreams. 

It is needless to say that this composer is intensely mod- 
ern. He is a man of the nuance. If you care chiefly for archi- 
tecture and the primary colors in music, you will hardly 
appreciate the rare talent of this man, who hears things 
his own way and expresses them again in his own speech. 
This refinement, remember, is never effeminate. The mel- 
ody, if it is not nakedly thrust upon you, is draped so that 
its beauties are to be recognized. And he can strike ‘the 
note of terror, just as on the other hand in the Eglogue he 
puts before you the high noon of a summer day, with a man 
and a maid beneath the amorous tree. 

Imaginatjon! 

Oh, the rare quality in music! And Mr. Loeffler is imag- 
inative in high degree. 


* *« 
I confess the other numbers of the program do not incite 
me to spin sentences. This program and the one of 
this week will furnish the text for a short sermon in my 


next letter. Puitip HALE. 


Boston Music Notes. 
JANUARY 9, 1897. 
Among the interesting and handsome studios in this city 
that of Miss Emma Hosford stands prominent. A large 
room at the top of the Pierce Building, away from all noise, 
the room itself at once suggests an artist and artistic 


| tique que nous avons fait depuis deux années doit vous assurer, sans 
| aucun doute, un premier rang de professeur vis-a-vis des musiciens | 


et des gens de gofit. C’est avec plaisir que je vous dis maintenant: 
Allez, marchez de vos propres ailes; et non seulement je vous auto- 


je serai trés flatté, car vous me ferez honneur. 
Recevez, chére Mademoiselle Hosford, l’'expression de mon affec- 
tueux dévouément. ALF. GIRAUDET, 
De l'Opéra. 
Professeur au Conservatoire National de Paris. 


Miss Hosford’s studio is essentially a workroom, and 
while there is much to attract, nothing is allowed to inter- 
| fere with the strict discipline of routine work. 
| The first one of the series of pupils’ recitals, which will be 


day afternoon of this week. The two large music rooms 
were filled with an audience who enjoyed the really good 
singing, and, as was remarked by several present, ‘‘ This 
pupils’ recital is not a bit of a bore, but enjoyable.” Mme. 
de Angelis is so well known as a teacher of the pure Italian 
method that it was not surprising to find that her pupils 
knew how to sing, even if they were much overcome with 
nervousness at their first public appearance. It is a trying 
ordeal to sing for the first time to an audience, even if it 
composed of friends, but on the whole the young ladies 
acquitted themselves well, and the object of the recitals is to 
give the pupils confidence before an audience so they can 
sing without diffidence. Miss Ettie May Pierson, of Minne- 
apolis, who sang for the first time in public, made a most 
pleasing impression both as to her voice and style. Mrs. 
A. H. Williams has a sweet, full soprano, which was heard 
to advantage in one of Kenneth Mackenzie’s songs. Miss 
May Fish, a young girl of only seventeen, sang an Italian 
aria and afterward an English song with brilliancy and 
effect quite remarkable in one so young. She possesses the 
true artistic temperament, and ought to make a finished 
artist. Miss Lillie Breivogel’s singing was also much 
appreciated and enjoyed, and Mme. de Angelis deserves 
the warm congratulations she received for the excellent 
work done. 

Miss Harriet A. Shaw, the harpist, has recently met with 
a painful and serious accident by which one of her eyes was 
injured. At present, however, the oculists have great hope 
that the sight of the eye will not be impaired. An after- 
noon musical will be given at the Tuileries on Saturday, 
January 16, for her benefit. Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke 
will be one of the artists. 





furnishings and arrangement. During her residence 
abroad Miss Hosford, who is a born collector, gathered | 
together a number of beautiful, curious and valuable things | 
which make her studio at once attractive and interesting. 
One particularly noticeable piece is an old French cabinet 
with silver mountings, a very rare and beautiful specimen. 


Over the mantelpiece is an old engraving in a genuine assisted by Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. George W. Proctor. 


Louis XVI. frame, flanked by candlesticks of the same 


period. A wren of oe sais o 29 gl wren director at the Union Congregational Church, Worcester, a 
able picture, while a group of signed photographs, Giraudet, | sew stone church just being finished at the cost of a quarter 


Henschel, Ambroise Thomas, Daudet, Coquelin, Pierre 


Loti, Massenet, testify to the extended acquaintance among | electric organ, containing forty-four speaking stops, fifteen 
rag ft a ets that Miss Hosford enjoyed while = adjustable piston combinations and fifteen combination 
Paris, ome iatent atten oo the sere hen seen a friese of pedals with movable console, is just being finished. The 
artists’ pictures framed uniformly. At Giraudet’s house, in choir will consist of a chorus of forty and a first-class 


Paris, Miss Hosford had the opportunity of meeting many 
celebrated people, and she has a large and valuable collec- 
tion of autographs of musicians, artists, authors and actors. 
Miss Hosford is a pupil of both Giraudet and Georg 
Henschel, and upon her return to this country last year 
her teachers gave her the accompanying letters: 

The earnest, and in its results most gratifying, way in which 


experience, prompt me to give her my warmest recommendation. 
GEORG HENSCHEL. 


PARIS, 14 Juin, 1895. 

CHERE MADEMOISELLE HOSFORD—Je ne veux pas vous laisser partir i 
de Paris sans vous souhaiter encore un bon retour dans votre pays. 

J’espére que vous allez trouver auprés de vos compatriotes tout le 

suceés que vous méritez par votre talent. Le trevail sérieux et artis- 





quartet. 


playing in church in Palmer, Wallaston, Hudson, Watertown, 
Roxbury, Lynn, Chelsea, Ware, Malden, Lexington, Roslin- 
dale and Boston, Mass., Manchester and New Ipswich, 
N. H., Putnam, Conn., and East Greenwich, R. I. Mr. 
Miss Emma Hosford has studied singing with me, as well as her good | Truette makes a specialty of church playing, having a 
and sound work asa teacher, of which I have been able to judge by special course of study for voluntaries, anthems and hymns. 


Parish Church, Watertown, having one of his pupils as 
organist. At this church a chorus of sixty is being organ- 


Truette’s baton. 


Miss Clarke sang at a song recital at Mrs. Henry M. 
Whitney’s on Wednesday, and on January 10 she, with 
Mr. T. Adamowski, will give the first of the Brookline 
recitals. 

Mrs. Florence Hartmann will give a recital in Steinert 
Hall on Thursday evening, January 21, when she will be 


Everett E. Truette hasjust been engaged as organist and 
At this church a large three manual 


of a million dollars. 


In his present class of organ pupils are students who are 


Mr. Truette also trains the chorus choir in the First 


zed to give a cantata and miscellaneous concert under Mr. 


rise 4 mettre sur vos captes que vous étes mon éléve, mais, encore, | 


given each month by Mme. de Angelis, took place on Thurs- | 





Square Hotel on Tuesday evening of this week. Miss Flor- 
ence Tyler, who sang the polonaise from Mignon, at this 
| concert, received many compliments for her fine voice. 
Miss Doane’s own recital in Chickering Hall took place on 
Wednesday evening. There was a large audience present. 
| Mrs. Etta Edwards has been engaged as soprano of one 
of the leading churches in Manchester, N. H. Mrs. Ed- 
wards hasa large class of pupils in Boston, and is alto- 
gether a very busy woman. 

The Camilla Urso Concert Company gave a concert in 
the Manchester Opera House January 5. Miss Carlotta Des- 
vignes is amember of this company. The concert was under 
the management of the Manchester Shorthand Club. 

There was a large attendance at the Sieveking recital this 
| afternoon in Steinert Hall. As an encore Mr. Sieveking 
played a waltz concerto of his own composition. There 
were a number of musicians in the audience, many of whom 
after the concert personally congratulated Mr. Sieveking. 
Mr. Thrane, Mr. Sieveking’s manager, came over from New 
York for the recital, and they both left on the midnight 
train for that city. 

John C. Manning will play at Miss Chamberlain's school, 
Commonwealth avenue, on Monday evening, January 11. 
On Wednesday he will play at the Bradford Academy. 

Jacob E. Hosmer, who died in this city on the 26th ult. 
at the age of seventy-five years, was at one time well known 
as a concert singer, contemporary with the Hutchinson 
family and other vocalists of that day. He was the com- 
poser of many popular songs which attained a wide popu- 


larity. He was a sweet singer, and possessed a tenor voice 
of great brilliancy and power. He was for many years suc- 
cessfully before the public as a vocalist, making repeated 
tours throughout the United States. At Washington, D. C., 
he, with his company, sang by particular invitation at the 
President’s house, in the great East Room. In New York 
he sang at the celebrated New England dinner where 
Daniel Webster made his famous speech; also at the great 
Odd Fellows’ celebration at the Tabernacle, and many other 
public occasions of note. 

He was an intimate friend and acquaintance of George 
P. Morris, Edgar A. Poe and other men of note. 

Mr. Marshall Johnson, who has just died at a ripe old 
age, was Many years ago noted as a tenor singer of dis- 
tinction in this city, where the greater portion of his life was 
passed. He never aspired to a professional career, having 
always been devoted to business, yet he distinguished him- 
self at an early age, and especially during his many years 
of connection with the Handel and Hadyn Society, in the 
tenor solos of The Messiah, Creation, David and other com- 
positions of a high grade. He was always in great demand 
on social musical occasions, where his powerful and melo- 
dious voice was admired. He was father of Marshall 
Johnson, the noted marine artist of Boston. 


Charles Herbert Clarke.—Charles Herbert Clarke has 
resigned his position as tenor of South Church, as he has 
other plans for next year. His resignation will take effect 
on May 1, 1897. 


A Ward Musicale.—-A delightful morning musicale was 
given on Thursday, December 31, at the home of Mrs. Robert 
Ward in South Orange, N. J. The New York artists who 
assisted were Miss Marie Parcello and Dr. Carl Dufft. 
Both artists scored an emphatic success with the iarge and 
musical audience present. 


Post Graduate Musicale.—A reception and musicale 
was held at the Post Graduate Hospital on Tuesday after- 
noon January 3. The audience was large and fashiona- 
ble. The artists of the occasion were Mr. A. Victor Ben- 
ham, pianist; Madame J. Grau Maier, soprano, and Mr. 
Claude J. Holding, violinist. Mr. Benham played some 
Liszt and Chopin works with great charm, displaying a 
facile technic and musical power. Mr. Benham is a valu- 
able artist and should be heard more frequently in public. 





Miss Suza Doane played at aconcert given at the Copley 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER ! 
226 Wabash Avenue, January 9, 1897. { 


HE year 1896, in the first few months of its 
life, Many distin- 
guished musicians appeared and much local musical talent 
was heard. The year 1897 has started with a deadly dull- 
There is nothing as it should be and no promises for 


was brisk with musical doings. 





ness, 


the future. We shall not have Damrosch. 


scheme and omits 


there is no 


many smaller cities in his touring 
Chicago. Why? 


musically, here; no one to infuse life into musical matters. 


Because interest 

No. Damrosch and his German opera keep religiously 
away; we support a second-rate orchestra, the public is 
worked to death in the support of a company which has 
deteriorated tremendously, so that we cannot have an ar- 
tistic organization like the Damrosch company come here 
because it will not pay. I know that one of the trustees of 
the orchestra has stated positively that if the backers of the 
orchestra had not financed the organization to a much 
greater extent than was formerly the case the orchestra 
could not have continued to exist this year, and it is the 
general opinion that the loss will be far greater than it was 
last year. And so it will be until the public interest 
is taken in the 
vidual. It is divided into little cliques, the old and 
the new members ever antagonistic. 


orchestra itself, and not in ome indi- 
Thomas 
pretty 


that it 


Theodore 


seems to have the whole organization 


and he 


himself 


well tangled; now possibly realizes 
was a terribly injudicious proceeding to rid himself of so 
many of his old musicians and those assisting musicians 
This was 


pretty well evidenced last week, when the new accompanist 


who were regularly attached to his orchestra. 


essayed the work done in former years by Mrs. Hess-Burr. 
She is acknowledged without exception to be a great accom- 
panist. Mr. Arthur Mees, who replaces her, is accompanist, 
program maker, choral conductor, assistant conductor, in- 
deed a mu//um in parvo who does a great deal possibly 
cheaply. That his playing of the accompaniment in the Bruch 
romanze last week when Halir was soloist was unworthy 
such a place and such an organization is stated generally; 
that it is a matter of ridicule tothe musical profession is also 
true. 
and much inferior ability ? 
reputation said to me, ‘‘ What do you think of Mrs. Burr's 


A well-known musician of great 


adding sarcastically, ‘‘ They have done well this 
time, and no mistake, when it is taken into consideration 
that in both the Bruch romanze and the Hungarian Dances 
the violinist and his accompaniment were trying to catch | 
Anyhow, the Bruch ro- 


successor ?” 


each other nearly all the time.” 
manze should not have been given with piano accompani- 
ment; it is written for orchestral accompaniment and all the 
effects are lost if the orchestral part is omitted. 

Possibly Mr. Mees is a good musician, in fact he may be | 
exceptionally well informed, and doubtless he can be of im- 
mense help to Mr. Thomas, but that does not constitute his 
right to be considered in place of those people who have 
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He has taken 


taken, | 


| the Wagner march (Tannhiuser) was worthy the highest 


Then why, I say, was Mrs. Burr ousted for inferior | 
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| demonstrated their true artistic skill to the satisfaction of | Dunn. Her specialty is oratorio, the music she sung for 


The opinion is general that such a condition of | me being interpreted with considerable power and finish 
*2# # & 


| everyone. 
things cannot exist long and that there must be a reaction 
shortly. Ernest Wendel, who replaced Max Bendix as con- 
certmaster, it is believed wlll be dethroned; certainly his 
present contract which expires this season will never be re- 
newed. An influential member who ought to know‘ said 
| that Wendel was totally unqualified for the position he held, 
and that the orchestral authorities were in a quandary as to 
the best means of getting out of a difficulty. I do not say 
Wendel or his playing; I only argue 


Nellie Bangs Skelton, one of our best known local com- 
posers, who is likewise a remarkably good accompanist, has 
just had her néw march The Nominee, played by T. P 
Brooke and his band. It received an enthusiastic encore, 
and Mr. Brooke, according to the request, played it again, 
the second time of hearing only confirming the good im- 
pression. Mrs. Skelton has now in course of publication a 
charmingly dainty little scherzo-like composition called The 
Trifier. It is written in somewhat the 
The Flatterer. Mrs. Skelton is in constant 
her accompaniment and is 


one word against 
against him as a concertmaster, of what was once the musical 
With 


same vein as 


| pride and delight of Chicago—the Thomas Orchestra Chaminade’s 


Is it with Thomas? Is it with also coaching 


whom does the fault rest ? demand for 


the management. At the present juncture it is possibly 
hard to determine where to place the responsibility, but it 


| 

| also she has obtained considerable 
| . 

| is certain that the present condition is untenable, despite 

| 


singers. In this work 
success. 

A concert Kowalski was 
given Friday evening for Mrs. Claudia Hough. The Lieb- 
Trio, Earl P. 


John Ad- 


under the direction of J. H. 

some of the Chicago dailies, and thereby hangs a tale—but 
ling Amateur Quartet, the Chicago Ladies’ 

| . , . on 

| Drake, Charles W. Clark, Tracy Holbrook, Mrs 

| dison and Emil Liebling all contributed to a very interest- 


it will keep for a week. 
**# *# # 


It is understood that the interest taken in the Chicago 
| String Quartet is already on the wane, and this when only | 
On Tuesday evening 


ing prografn in Kimball Hall. 

The Liebling Amateurs gave their 137th recital in Kim 
ball Hall to-day Miss Lois E. 
McMullen. The following program was given 


the second concert has been given. Thev were assisted bv 
(1 am told authoritatively) there was not one recall. 
quite understand that the majority of the moneyed, non- 
| musical crowd had not had time to digest the former feast, 


and that the Beethoven quartet, Schumann quintet and 


I can 
Piano quartet, overture Fidelio Beethoyen 

The Leibling Amateur Quartet 
Des Abends Schumann 
Miss Kramer 


| Brahm’s sextet, which constituted the first program, will | Song of the Brook Lack 

. Rs. ot ; on 

| suffice for many months hence, About 250 is given as the | En Route Godard 
, , +p Miss Lois E. McMullen 

| approximate number attending this concert. Steinway comety > a 

| ° Duet, Larghetto from Second Symphony Beethoven 


Hall’s seating capacity is 750, so that there must have been Misses Bing and Kramer 








| ‘ : 
| a woebegone, depressed, we-do-our-little-best and-yet-you- | Concert Schytte 
’ : : ae Fantasie § “ote 
| won't-come air about the proceedings. oe Miss Fuller oer 
| . eas : : Miss Fuller 
One of the dailies here got a little mixed recently over the | Concert étude, Autumn Chaminade 
| subject of the Chicago String Quartet, and gravely stated | ,, too. E » Miss Bing . 
hij? po . ’ iano duo, Euryanthe avina 
that the original Thomas Quartet of twenty-five years ago Biesss Wood and Stars 
had reorganized, Dust and ashes! No wonder people fear | Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 
to go if ghosts violinize. Miss Lois E. McMullen 
Duet, March from Sigurd Jorsalfal Grieg 
sd hada Misses Hall and Jennings 
| ‘ , | Pretty little Mrs. Helen Lester Jordan is so determined 
| Last Sunday afternoon I was beguiled into attending a | : : . : . 
. upon becoming a successful vocal teacher after the Cappi 


Brooke concert at the Columbia Theatre and I did not re- 


ani method that this week she refused two good offers to go 
gret my venture; indeed I may say I was very much pleased | . ? = . 
. . ° : touring. She contemplates opening a new studio in Stein 


with the performance of the Chicago Marine Band, which 
way Hall, the one she at present occupies being inadequate 


under Mr. Brooke’s direction has been so exceedingly suc- 


: : " for her business. 
He has the happy faculty of making a good pro- 


cessful. = si 
7 , : The Jacobsohn Orchestra gave a concert, under the aus 
gram, interesting alike to musical and non-musical people, Seo neeT . ese 

- 4 pices of the Chicago Conservatory, Thursday evening 
and his conducting of the various selections is always musi- : 


is manifested in musical circles over the 
in my opinion his | 


Much interest 


He obtains really fine effects; y ae . 
decay American début of Walter R. Kniipfer, the German pianist, 


cianly 

best work is done in the difficult music and his playing of . . ‘ . an 
ag oe which takes place in Central Music Hall on Tuesday even- 

‘ al ing, January 19, under the auspices of the Chicago Musical 

commendation. There was a very large attendance, in fact : 

the theatre was full, notwithstanding that the day was re- 


Brooke and his 


College. The following program will be given by members 
of the college faculty, assisted by:a full orchestra under the 


markable for a pitiless, never-ceasing rain. : : 
I 5B direction of Hans von Schiller and Henry Schoenefeld 












band are certain to draw good audiences as long as he con- : ‘ 
‘ . Orchestra, Festival overture Lassen 
tinues to give such excellent entertainment. Vocal—Duet, ’Tis of Her Thou Art Speaking (Carmen) Bizet 

Mrs. Geneva Erb, Grafton G. Baker 
#2 2 # 
Piano—Concerto, A min Grieg 
. . ° : . os Walter R. Kr r 
—— —— rmer pu > ie : 

Miss May L. Whitney, a former pupil of Emil Liebling, Ceent~Steind. Batiedal Genes (en —s 





called at Tur Musicat Courier office Tuesday. She is now Edna M. Crawford, Mabel F. Shorey 


a successful teacher in Denver. A clever pianist and a | Orchestra.—Suite Characteristic (for string orchestra)....Schoenefeld 





bright writer, Miss Whitney should meet recognition in her Violin—Grand Polonaisé Fritz Listemann 
1 Bernhard Listeman 
adopted city ; - . Vocal—Chanson Napolitaine (Le Timbre D’'Argent Saint-Saéns 
Jan Van Oordt and his manager Charles de Groat were John R. Ortengren 
in Chicago Tuesday, and called at this office. Mr. de Piano 
. ‘ " GLiebestraum, flat major / lant 
Groat was looking exceeding well satisfied over the busi- | Sanne Liszt 
ness prospects for the coming year Tarantelle Moszkowski 
I had a pleasant call from Miss Annie B. Shepard, head of Walter R. Knitipfer 
the vocal department of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. She Voca quartet, Over the Dark Blue Waters (Oberon) Von Weber 
7 " Edna M. Crawford, Mabel F. Shorey, Frank Rushworth 
was formerly a pupil of Mrs. L. M. Dunn, the first » 
€ J John R. Ortengren 


rchestra Schoenefeld 


Miss Ella Dahl plays the 


Western exponent of Mme. Cappiani’s voice production 
method. Miss Shepard is a most intelligent, thorough 
musician, who has profited well from her studies with Mrs 


Gypsy Melodies 
Mendelssohn trio with Messrs 


Theodore Spiering and Herman Diestel at the fourth 
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the amount of Mme. Nordica’s last two concerts, in her name in a 
responsible bank or equally responsible piano house in New York on 
or before December 10, 1896. 

Signed, sealed and witnessed this nineteenth day of October, eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-six. RUBEN & ANDREWS, Agents. 

WILL W. LEONARD, Agent 
for Lee Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson complains mildly of the treatment received. 
However, it is probable that Messrs. Ruben & Andrews re- 
fused to go ahead with Wilson after hearing that a contract 
he had made with a musical organization here for twenty- 
four concerts in Texas was as readily suspended by him 





chamber music concert of the series, January 14. I shall be 
glad to hear this talented pianist again, and it is certainly 
time our local musicians were brought forward. 

A program consisting of compositions by Clarence Dick- 
inson will be given by the Rogers Park Musical Club Jan- 
uary 11. 

John S. Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, is visiting Chicago, and 
is the guest of Clement B. Shaw this week. A musicale and 
reception were given in Mr. Shaw’s charming studio on 
Thursday, when some of our accomplished musicians as- 


sisted in the entertainment. 7 : 
without explanation as they suspended the above, and so 
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these names must be added Eleonore Broadfoot, a Brook- 
lyn girl, of whom you will all hear ere many moons, for, as 
the Germans say, ‘in her sticks it.” Tall of person, of ex- 
pressive, intelligent face, with a glorious voice, ranging 
from F below to C above the staff, endowed with the vital 
spark, temperament, this Broadfoot girl has a future. Now 
rest easy, ye singers in ehurch choirs, for the fair Eleonore 
has no hankerings after a place among ye; hers is a higher 
aim, and could you hear her sing the Prophéte aria, or the 
duo from Favorita, with Signor de Anna, as I did at Murio- 
Celli’s soriée musicale, you would guess her aspirations. 
Another well-known singer at this affair was Miss Minnie 


























































let & Davis Company at the piano rooms to-day, and quite a 


nice little crowd attended. 
a 


Carl Wolfsohn seems determined to perpetuate his mem- 
ory by placing the bust of Beethoven in Lincoln Park. 
Mr. Wolfsohn celebrates his musical jubilee next Tuesday 
with a grand concert in Central Music Hall. Both Carl 
Chicago Orchestra will also lend assistance. The program 
will consist chiefly of Beethoven music, Mr. Wolfsohn play- 
The proceeds of the concert will 
Beethoven, and will 


ing the E minor concerto. 
be devoted to purchasing this bust of 
be a gift to the Chicago people. 

* # # # 


The Chicago Orchestra played the following program this 


week: 

Symphony No. 3, in F (first time in Chicago)................ Chadwick 
Introduction and Closing Scene, Tristan and Isolde..... .... Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet de Omphale............... Saint-Saéns 
Concerto, D minor........ iabeavaes Sema lanieene ties .Goltermann 


Suite of Characteristic Dances from Mlada (new) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


plause was proportionate. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


That Nordica Contract. 


CONTRACT made between Ruben 
drews, representing Lillian Nordica, and Mr. 
Wilson is reproduced herewith in full, together with a letter 
from Ruben & Andrews, written nearly two months subse- 
quent to said contract notifying Wilson that it was cancelled. 
In ordinary lines of business a matter of thes kind would 
result in litigation, but in the extraordinary atmosphere of 
musical affairs where art preponderates and the pocketbook 


& An- 


Lee 


is merely an incidental consideration of the most micro- 
scopic dimensions, contracts amount to nothing—except 
with great European artists, who usually get terrific salaries 
and a goodly portion of the sum deposited in a London bank 
before crossing over. Good for them! But this contract : 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 

3y and between Lillian Nordica, party of the first, and Lee Wilson, 
party of the second part. WITNESSETH 

The party of the first part agrees to appear and sing in ten concerts 
on the Pacific Coast as far as San Francisco including Omaha, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake City for the sum of 
$1,000 each concert. jesides an equal division of receipts over and 
above $5,000 for each concert. 
appear and sing at least two selections at each concert. 


The party of the first part agrees to 
Party of the second part hereby accepts the above and agrees to 
pay to Mme. Nordica or her managers or representatives for the 
above named ten concerts $10,000 pro rata of $1,000 each concert. 
The above named pro rata payment to be made on the day or during 
the evening of each concert. The party of the second part further- 
more agrees to pay all first-class traveling and hotel expenses for 
Mme. Nordica and companion during the tour from New York or Chi- 
cago and return. Seats in parlor cars and drawing room whenever 
obtainable, also carriage from depot to hotel and return. The time 
allowed for the entire tour from December 18, 1896, to January 10, 
1897, inclusive 

The party of the first part agrees to give the party of the second 
part the refusal of the acceptance of the above terms and conditions 
until Monday, November 2, 1896. 

The party of the second part agrees to deposit the sum of $2,000, 
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AND LEADING AGENTS. 


Mr. Van Cleve was also tendered a reception by the Hal- 


Halir and Camille Seygard will appear, and the Thomas’ | 


The attendance was not of remarkable size and the ap- | 


Baslba. Tomep hg | 


36 W. 15th St., New York. | B 
1 


they merely tried it on and succeeded, as they had to, in , . 
r ty : ‘ Dilthey, the soprano, who sang the celebrated Etelka valse, 

the following simple manner: <6 on ees ; : : 
by Murio-Celli. Miss Helen Howe deserves special mention 

OFFICE OF RUBEN & ANDREWS, i ; ‘ ; mas aw 

NEW YorK, December 5, 1896. ( also, and I wust not forget pretty and petite Elise Friedgen. 
W. W. Leonard, Esq.: Mr. Clementino di Macchi aroused genuine enthusiasm with 
DEAR SikR—The contracts for Mme. Nordica being not according 


his Thalberg solo, an unplayed scherzo, in which. his mighty 
to agreement, Mme. Nordica asks us to say that she is obliged to s pia} ’ . BNC 


cancel all arrangements for engagements made by Mr. Lee Wilson wrist and exceptional finger strerfgth stood pre-eminent. 
Yours very truly, RUBEN & ANDREWS. Of course Signors de Anna (Mapleson opera) and Clodio 
fairly raised the roof, and the other professional element lent 


is not explained and 
Signor de Anna 


‘‘Not according to agreement” 
needs no explanation. variety to the genuinely Ittalian program 
sang The Father's Tears, of which he is himself the author of 
the words, the music composed some years ago by Madame 


Murio-Celli, in the same resonant voice which I remember 
filled the Academy in Aida last October. A third compo- 


sition by Murio-Celli was her Messenger 


SOIREE MUSICALE was given by Mme. 


Irving place, on 


| A Murio-Celli Soiree Musicale. 


Murio-Celli at her residence, 18 sird, sung with 
Wednesday evening, January 6. 
| She was assisted by the following eminent artists: Miss 
Kathryn Eddy, Victor Clodio, tenor; 
Signor Luigi Sartori, baritone; Signor Innocente de Anna, 
| the celebrated baritone: Mr. Edward O'Mahoney, basso; 
| Signor Clementino di Macchi, pianist: Monsieur Gaston 
Blay, violinist, and Mme. Murio-Celli’s pupils; the Misses 
Minnie Dilthey, prima donna soprano; Eva Sylva, soprano; 
Mary Helen Howe, soprano; Susie Sarles, soprano; Eliza 
Friedgen, soprano; Josephine Curtis, contralto; Eleonore 
Broadfoot, contralto. 

The program was 


Si Oiseau j’etais.... 


dramatic expression by Signor Victor Clodio. 

The salon was filled with a distinguished coterie of music 
pianist; Signor lovers, professionals, literary folk and patrons of Madame 
Murio-Celli, who enjoyed a concert worthy of Carnegie Hall 
Afterward those who were soinclined saturated themselves 
with plentiful doses of that strictly American product, ice 
cream, or foregathered in the nether regions, where mine 
host, Ravin d’Elpeux, dispensed good cheer for the thirsty, 
not forgetting that strictly French product, hot wine 
The next soirée will occur on Madame Murio-Celli's birth- 


day, March 17 F. W.R 


Henselt 


Miss Van den Hende, the well-known 











Shadow Dance...... a oe MacDowell Van den Hende. 
Miss K. E ‘cellist, played with marked success at three New York 
Salve Regina...... : ware , ade _ Mer cadante s 1 , , — 
ig ASANTE ts nas musicales given recently. Miss Van den Hende is engaged 
Hl aut Partir........... AE ap ceded). Donizetti | to play on Saturday morning, January 16, at a Brooklyn 
Miss Sarles. musical, and on the same afternoon at the AZolian concert. 
| Aria—Qui Sdegno.. Sdeei vetdiineeess ; Mozart 
Mr. E. O'Mahoney Gertrude May Stein.—Miss Gertrude May Stein, the 
Aria from Traviata ensiaomied > ¢e0ty Verdi | popular contralto, has been engaged for the Schubert festi- 
Miss E. Sylva 14 j ; 1 
| = - ? . alt } > r ] f ve hry T ”» T al ? T T < 
: . . Ve be he d in Milwau e February 2, and alsotora series 
Nella Fatal di Rimini. ; hacen Donizett teas : % ss * . ‘ 
Miss J. Curtis of recitals in the West. She will sing with the Philadelphia 
CS ae eae Bizet | Orpheus Society on February 13 Miss Stein wishes toan- 






she has been obliged 
April and May 


Pestival 


nounce that during the past three season 
Mme. Murio-Celli . 5 
l 


to refuse Many sing 


Howe 
The Messenger Bird 


4 


Pa Sddemittees e engag ig 
Mr. V. Clodio eit - 
T 


nent the Boston 





a TG 63 ie Vis bcc cets bebbinevetinevcentise Godard | because of her engagt 
| Berceuse... Hamme | Orchestra. This year she does not intend making a tour 


ena 

} Ms. G. Bley with any organization, and will therefore be free to accept 

| Le Lagrime d’un Padre.............+..++. Mme. Murio-Celli ee AML TN Ry Fe 4 i nil feativais during thet 

| Sig. I. de Anna single engagements for concerts and festivals during that 
| Grand Aria from Le Prophéte. .............. wd Meyerbeer | time. 

Miss Eleonore Broadfoot . P 2 . . 

, ‘ 7 3 ie.—Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Gray 

Preghiera from Nabucco .............. coutvedsedioes Verdi Musicale at the Majest ©. : gg 

Sig. L. Sartori gave a delightful musicale at the Hotel Majestic on Monday 

I GN gk Fin cede itecdecueudetes hadeddcevee ...Mme. Murio-Celli | evening, January 4. The music was in charge of Frank 

Miss M. Dilthey Treat Southwick. The assisting artists were Miss Mary 

Pe SON ial iis vas sccctorryretdascsicvenss Thalberg , ‘ 768s 3 

ae : “® | Louise C lary, who sang the Nobil Signor, from Les 





Huguenots, and Goring Thomas’ Summer Night; Mr. W. 
N. Searles, Jr., Mr. John A. Jackson, Mr. Victor Kiizdé, 
--Hatton | Mr Ericsson an aria from Gounod’s 
Sheba, and the Visin Fugitive, fron 

Vere Sa plo. The 


numbered nearly 


dbatebenedeete beeKosestiresncoovesses . Donizetti 


Duo from Favorita... 


Song 3ushnell, who sang 
Mr. E. O'Mahoney 
Quartetto from Rigoletto...... Saecodscceveseocece . Verd 
Misses Dilthey and Broadfoot and Messrs. Clodio and De Anna 
Emma Juch, Marie Engle, Amanda Fabris, these are 


names famous now, once pupils of Madame Murio-Celli; to 


Queen of Massenet’s 
cote ee 2 

Hérodiade, and Madame De audience, 
usiastic, 


which was fashionable and enth 


5OO guests. 





Grr... <=> FIRST PIANO RECITAL 
At the Waldorf, Fifth Ave. and 33d St., 
Thursday, January 14, 1897, at 3:30. 


MADAME TERESA 


CARRENO. 


lharmonic 








ME. CARRENO made her American rentrée with the Phi Society 
of New York January 8 and 9; wi appear with the New York Sym- 
2 and 3; Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Chicago, 


ll also 


phony Society on April 
Boston Symphony Society, 
March 1 and 2; also with the Boston Symphony Society, Phila- 
Washington, February 23; Baltimore, February 24; New York, 





February 5 and 6; Boston, February 19 and 2; Cincinnati 
Symphony Society, 
delphia, February 22; 
February 2%; Brooklyn, February 26, and Providence, March 10, &c., &c. 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


NEW YORK, 


TICKETS AT TYSON & CO.’S, PRINCIPAL HOTELS, 
and SCHUBERTH’S. 23 UNION SQUARE. 


Concert Direction 





ijou Theatre Building, Broadway and 30th St., ee 
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The Artist’s Raison d’Etre. 


No. 817 NEWHALL STREET, / 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., January. 5, 1897. § 


Editurs of the Musical Courter: 


CANNOT help expressing my appreciation of 


Tue Musicar Courtier’s printer's ‘‘ devil.” I have been 
surprised at the small number of mistakes this much abused 


demon has made in my letters to you. Once upon a 


























molecules pour in, deluge, absorb and make uninhabitable 
for the native residents there, the great art world, which is 
nowhere, ¢€ veryw here, accordingly as the geniuses establish 
it and command it. 

Alas! alas! for these awful singers, with their octave of 
tin whistle, useless top notes, their smirk of satisfaction, 
their jewels, satins, and dark-brown morals. There is no 


cogito ergo sum for them ; they never think, but they exist 


} 


yea, verily, they exist loudly. What can we do with them 























their ideal Madonnas.) As for the workmanship, it is fine 


Wonderful managements of lights, ethereal, rosy, trans- 
s 
parent shafts of light, mysterious and lovely, constitute the 


picture’s only claim to beauty, and to me its razson etre 


As far as the placement of the Madonna and her type is con 


if Marr likes his Madonna 





cerned, why cAacun a son gt 
o look like a rau, why I have 


off his technic on 


nothing to say 






































time I used to break my heart over typographical errors, There seems to be an iron mold over in Europe, into which Everybody is crazy over this picture on account of the 
but, ‘‘/empora mutantur, et nos mutantamur in illis.” | is poured every single pupil who goes over there in quest of | technic The public cannot appreciate t there is any 
I used to declare that some time I was going to kill one 4” education. They are turned out as alike as twins | thing lacking, because it is complet and adequate enougl 
of these demons; that the deed would be pleasing in the molded from putty You find the same phrasing, same _ for then Back of this picture there is not the remotest 
sight of the Lord. I have been converted and scared | cultivation, management of the vocal chords, same squeaky irk of inspiration, and as for religious feeling tradition(!) 
out of it. One dav I wrote an article in which I used the | top notes, same dulled middle register, same wooden face t is conspicuous by its absence There was no animating 
name of Miss Ellen Beach Yaw the printer printed it | Same lack of originality, power of concentration, perceptior genius, only the light, strong brush of the artist and his 
‘*Miss Ellen Break Jaw.” Oh! my! I wrote to theeditor | 2° sympathy at all, ignorant, more so y than othe cnowledge of art laws to inspire this chef d’auvre 
(who apologized nobly), .and told him that in view of | wise, if possible y have no thon They have | Techni Hand technic! the people en masse look upon 
my determination to demolish the earthly tenement of | 20 feelings, for our ilosophy tells us that feeling is an it ocal al art tic tex is t great end, rather than 
a printer's devil, I would s« lect his, as this was positively dispensable guide to reason Reason, analyses terpreta onside g it as a most humbDie meat to an end, that 
the worst but funniest error with which I had ever come | tion, these are words deader than the proverbial door-n d being expr } But, Mon Dik these people swea 
in contact The printer wrote I had better | to them Shoals, thousands of these creatures, painted by t c, fo ey uve ot y within themselves t« 
spare his life, for he and . k had ning rot ged like clowns, come over here every year, sometime press I have i sé rte hat a vo = tweive notes 
lives like a cat That was when I relingu d my sangui- there are Americans with them (but then that wouldn't sufficient to « ‘ eve in o tual emotion 
nary ambition. My mother had occasion to use the word bother us, for they never would be heard), leering, imp this et voman W $a natural artist, and has 
verve in connection with some hero; the printer had it in Gent they pose as artists, pupils of Madan »o-ane ( the it t strong in he her 1 S1¢ ind you 
big type merve, and ‘‘the blow it most killed mother.” | often they cannot cope with the ire, noble works, eithe will have a ictory artist. Without these natural qua 
These errors educated me to appreciate good ty] raphical musical or dramatic, then they stri to fasten 0 att hicati ‘ ght to dream « ente the studio witl 
work, and I am especially pleased with the care taken by tion by producing obscene plays (They call these plays eir eye upon a ) Ares 
Tue Musicat Courter psychological problems ; they call everyt ng anything to The nece tie irge ‘ sma vanity irge heart 
I wish to speak about singers and artists, and what should | * t their especial weaknesses nd bra rhe whate esty in one’s art, not 
be their razson det? I have written and talked on thes It is as bs n the world of ps gy. This tow ‘ the love ot ta y efrec | thor ot dogged ae 
ideas, but so far as any effect from my efforts 1s apparent it stark, taring < i overana tt < r ( ) erming ( y pa I ew vo DASSIOT but the 
is like telling a tale to an idiot ts gate who went abroad a famous there. anc e art ‘ i ‘ ach as is tru 
Carlyle says: ‘* The painful t feeling is that of your own | this, his native town, is ip eS Ove vork This 4rt 
feebleness (unkraft); ever, as the English Milton says, to young man is Car Ma He paint Pere vo ‘ Wher vyhen w t ur mar \ o blush 
be weak is the true misery, and yet of your stre gtl there come contact with sd yr work The Fla 1 S I t i ’ pt t oy te eld a titanti 
is and can be no clear feeling sa by what you have pros- } The vo ave een | poste ideo yruesome P ool, pigmies as they are; when w they retire forever int 
pered in, by what you have done Betwee ague, wave tone mad p of « gray dirty whit he , é idow of ob We for an answer ask the 
ing capability and fixed ndubitable pertormance what c torts with different kinds of ] Sit al n ai Logos, fo tine SCcl1o I of the Logos must be one 
difference. <A certain inart te self-consciousness dwel lookinyw for all tl vorld e clay figurt vhich some e that « ntla ‘ our i 1c limitations ; 
dimly in us, which only our w rks can rend articulate and ) “ec e buttor and « I al i fort took ¢ ‘ ant ‘ we S wholeness, w« 
decisively discernibl On vorks are t n or wherein | awful ago ng muscular exp io J Ss not op ire t ‘ ‘ be ) y ‘ nity of his 
the spirit first sees its lineament nen ton the folly of part ot ispiratior mn the A e expa f is W SSessing nsig N 1lOW lea es lagn 
that impossible precept Know thyse t t be translat Marr evident said, I will bea p He has ma tude t tha t Log be of 2 dtou 
ed into this partiall yssible « t thou canst | ter he tect and it sti ‘ ove y WI! I t e peop ‘ g vly made fortunes 
work at SeT ny to call attenti to i ) t a I t St ‘ e p t A ol art, | think of those 
What a vast amount of food for reflection is entertained | sensationalisms. Heavy, Ge <« t is k | old hea £ et y lest, great in their pro 
in that quotation for the would-be workers in the art field. | of a conscientio st ) D whe ses we his | ¢ t s, whos é of tres iptly described by Car 
These delvers must know, in their heart of hearts, the chiaroscuro and kno ge oO omy ersnective y ‘oor ‘I els Fly gv hunge always 
self-recognition, their infinite self must tell m, W y Mark you, t is arrant heresy Europe and America w 4 rs : bor ei 
can and what they cannot accomplish. If they search , unite to disagree with anyone who cet "A contrast eed to those no 1 a things 
deeply in the depths of their innermost in life they can- | ar 1 The especial pic e which is wt tist I have ed these ea manu, and 
not find there the q es necessary to the make-up of an | eyes of Milw: eeans his Maria | po SO t yl ) ‘ ‘ 0 lo 
artist. With them it is, ‘‘I will seek for nothing within | placed in the corner of the canvas, balanced by two rabb one may a a oo NE ; i apport: being 
oO ¢ Ss ‘ est 0 SS { me ¢ iTy 
myself, for having nothing within myself I can have | she holds the Holy ¢ d to her, lea x the o tog gers, paint te ; ving mas ‘ 
nothing to give om me to the publi I am fu reverently upon b er ¢ i V ust; she tterly Ipo n t é essence Gor 
anity, ambitiot ( t s o I will try to make a | seated upon a rust benc $ ( wit womegranate |.) talls into those well-beloved ares His, the get -_ 
whistle from a pigs tal, and will push myself into = or ipple tree the air is of the che y \ +e ‘ ‘ . , 

} « al x « * i wo { 
the art world It is to be sure a world naturally non- | duty before in millions of churchly picture One cherub | we are forced t ‘ , ‘ Pr ption its 
existent for such as me; I lack piration but neve mind seated at he n of Psych ur rt Lo t As a 
I will wreck my hom expatriate myself, spend fe s Psyche) speak Thi ‘ ~ } \ ‘ 5 SO ‘ tand 
tunes, but I will be an artist The Lord didn't choose me, | herself is of German pe > Desert : . pm a 
so I will choose myself. Then these millions of human | (I wonder wl 1e Chinese will give us } GRAN' iv j 

, 
« ad , - 

Mary Wouise Clar Y, America’s Greatest Contralto. 
3 ‘ a 
= 3. BD. McKinley, Cenor. z 
2 . . e? a 

a4 * 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass=-Baritonce. 
< 


Ratbrin Milke, Dramatic Sopranc 


McKinley. 





Eind Other Leading Artists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (CANTAB), 

4 a 4 ~ ry “ 7 x -rs 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn. ) 

Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano Voice Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the dy of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms 

Address care of 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (Organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like iisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by 


for speaking, more especially public (clergymet 


great singers, actors and public men 


Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying,, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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BERLIN 

prima donna who was to have signed or did 
sign a contract to sing in London during the coming | 
spring season, and who applied to an insurance com- 
pany for an insurance on the life of Queen Victoria, 
on the ground that in case of the death of the Queen | 
all the opera houses and concert halls would be | 
closed for a lengthy period and her salary would in 


paper publishes a curious story of a | 






| COURIER. 


: 
| consequence, be materially reduced. 


| suggestion of such insurance. 


- 


| N article in the MusIcAL INSTRUMENT department 

of this paper explains recent changes of impor- 
tance in the mechanical production of THE MUSICAL 
As this may be of some interest to some 


of our readers, we call attention to the fact. 


OMEONE writes to us: ‘‘ Why don’t you investi- 


gate the complicated commission system in 


| vogue at the Metropolitan Opera House among the 


various members of the staff and the agents and 


hangers-on. It would make a beautiful story of 


| many interesting chapters?” 


We are not prepared at present to do anything but 


purify the clouded atmosphere, so that American 
| artists and musicians may get a chance to breathe in | 


their own native land. Everything will be touched 
upon in course of time, but we must move slowly. 
- 
ope vA HELD, a variety singer, was the latest at- 
traction at one of the Belmonts’ entertainments. 
The insidious and suggestive indecency of such 


| French café chantant singers is more attractive to 
| society than the decent but artistic singing of 
| American girl, who has spent thousands of dollars 


abroad to acquire an art which she cannot practice in 
America because of the deluge of foreigners, who 
devour every dollar the people can raise for music, 
leaving our native artists without a remunerative 
calling. Native music is bound to go to the dogs 
under prevailing conditions. 





JEAN DE RESZKE TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 
My very best wish for American women is that they may not 
change. So far as I have been able to make an estimate of them they 


| seem to me to live much more in the ideal than the Europeans. They 
| give proof of this, moreover, in their devotion to music and the arts 


in general. This love of the beautiful prevents then from growing 
old. JEAN DE RESZKE. 


HE above is a reproduction of a letter published 
in the New York World. This is what we call 


|slop. It furthermore illustrates the natural conclu- 
sion to which a man like Reszké must gradually come | 
| in his estimate of such people as we are. 


It serves 
as excellent evidence of the contempt in which he 
holds us, and his grounds for this consist of the 
manner of abject adulation which we bestow upon 


| him. In Europe, where the spirit of caste prevails, 
Mr. Reszké is treated by those who come in contact | 


with him as artists are always treated, with respect, 
dignity and deference. Here we constitute ourselves 


into a band of apes, otherwise fools, who succeed in | 


making ourselves ridiculous as fools are apt to do, 
and also succeed in making a fool of him, as he was 
when he wrote the above twaddle. 

Of what consequence is it to an American woman 


what the operatic singer Mr. Reszké thinks of Ameri- 


can women? ‘‘ They live much more in the ideal than 
Europeans,” he says, as if there were any substantial 
reasons for such a dogmatic assertion. The ideal life 


of women does not depend upon their nationality. | 
| Mr. Reszké should study esthetics and cease his 


seemingly endless letter writing. 





A NATION’S DANGER. 
pg rigteben- wherever a nation fails to maintain 


its national equilibrium, whether it be an | 


equilibrium of politics, an equilibrium of art, litera- 
ture, or an equilibrium of finance, that nation hath 
danger written on its forefront. The Chinese wall, 


| despite the sneers at protection, has been since the | 


| beginning of c‘vilization the conservator of national 
integrity, of national character. The whole tendency 


of modern culture is to demolish that wall, pierce its | 


thickness with peep-holes and ports of ingress and 
of egress. Cosmopolitanism has been the slogan of 
latter day thinkers, although men of the Disraeli 


and Bismarck stamp have sternly opposed its shal- | 


lowness, its smug amiability. 
With a nation’s artistic culture, as with a nation’s 


| conscience, there are times when letting down the 


| bars to outside influences imperils its very racial 
| quality. We all know what Frederick the Great did 


| for Germany when he put back the hands of the | 
It took Goethe | 


German clock by admitting Voltaire. 
and his mighty genius to stem the deleterious tide of | 
Gallic influenc 





In all proba- | genius of the German tongue. 





Sardou, the French 
bility a clause in the contract brought about the | playwright, to-day complains bitterly of Ibsen and 


Wagner's power in France, and swears that the 
Northern mists shall shroud French clearness and 
light. 

When the music of a race is sapped by strangers, 
| then is the damage greater than that done to paint- 
ing or to literature. Music is a more sensitive plant, 
and a plant of slower growth. Look at England 
to-day! 

What is English music to-day? Where is there a 





delssohn later, stamped out entirely the tender bud of 
Purcell’s gifts, and in France we see the same thing 
when Cherubini assumed the'reins of the National 
Conservatory in Paris. Berlioz was fought out of 
music into journalism, and who shall say that he 
A great, original genius of 


gave us his best work? 
the orchestra, his music was practically exiled through 
the intriguing of an Italian, who is almost forgotten 
and Berlioz forced to earn a living by his 
clever pen. 

Italy has always overshadowed French music. Al- 
it became 


to-day, 





| ways a menace in the eighteenth century, 
in the nineteenth a malificent force. Gounod went 
to Rome, and returned with his portfolio full of sac- 


| charine melodies. Thomas was influenced in similar 


N | fashion, and if it had not been for Bizet’s individual 


power and Saint-Saéns rigorous Bach studies, both 
these gifted men would, too, have been swept away. 
As it was, they fought dearly for recognition, and 


Bizet’s case it came too late. 

Germany being of sturdier stock fought the intruder, 
and Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini and the rest gained 
no abiding foothold in the land of Beethoven. Sup- 
posing, however, that Mozart had not outlived his 
Salieri days—supposing no stern Beethoven would 





have arisen—no Weber, no Schubert, then Italy 


would have conquered as she did in France, as she 


did in England, and as she did for many years in this 


country. 
Poland has its Chopin, Scandinavia its Gade and 
Grieg, Bohemia its Smetana, its Dvorak, and Russia 


| its Tschaikowsky. Rubinstein, who had the greatest 
lyric genius since Schubert, might have represented 
his country if he had lived there and absorbed its 
ideals, for it cannot be denied that the great virtuoso 
had more thematic power than Tschaikowsky. But 
he preferred to become cosmopolitan and more Ger- 
man than the Germans in his classic predilections. 

He does not, therefore, stand as a representative 
Russian composer, as do Glinka, Tschaikowsky, 
Borodine and the rest. 

America is too young yet to be musically self-con- 
scious. We are at the imitative period, though we 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| have a few delicate sprigs of talent just beginning to 
bourgeon. Shall we send for Saint-Saéns, send for 

| Dvorak send for Brahms, to stifle, to kill these 

| talents? Did the residence here of Dvorak hasten 


apace the cause of American music or the cause of 


the American composer? Was his so-called Ameri- 
| can and genuinely Sclavic symphony the forerunner 
| of a joyous burst of native born symphonies ? 
We think that we may safely negative all these 
| questions. Dvorak’s return means nothing but mis- 
chief. What has he done for our Paines, MacDowells 
and Chadwicks ? What can he do? 
| America, like-a tub, must stand on its own bot- 
tom, and do all to foster its racial pride, characteris- 
tics and independence. Open the doors forever on 
the horde of foreign composers, singers and players, 
| and one hundred years hence our condition will be 
infinitely worse and more hopeless than it now is. 
Let us take warning by England, France and other 
countries that have lost their musical birthright, not 
sold, but forcibly filched from them by strangers. 
Let us build up that Chinese wall, and let them call 
us Know-Nothings and Ignoramuses, but we swear 
to you that it is the only way by which we can foster 
Study all you 
but remain 


| and conserve American composition. 
can from the world’s fund of music, 
American. : 

In a lesser but no less insidious manner repro- 
ductive artists have gained our very musical fire- 
sides. Italy swarmed over us for half century, and 
now Reszkéism is the particular species of black 
death that threatens all American singers. If you 
do not make a firm stand the twentieth century will 
witness the foreigner—whether German, Polish, 
French, Italian or Irish—apportioning 


national school in England? Handel first, and Men- . 
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the musical territory of this land, and then all your 
fine spun theories about cosmopolitan culture will go 
sailing into the blue. 

Again we proclaim our belief that America is for 
the Americans! 





Mr. Damrosch Is Angry. 


Says BALTIMOREANS ARE IGNORANT Apout GRAND OpERA— 
MANAGER ALBAUGH TALKS Back. 


[By Telegraph to the Hera/d.] 

BALTIMORE, Md. January 9, 1897.—So disgusted is Mr. Damrosch 
because of the unsatisfactory attendance at his short season of grand 
opera in this city that he openly to-day charged the failure to the 
ignorance of the people of this city. One of the Baltimore perform- 
ances was abandoned because of small receipts at the box office, 
while at the other two there were twice as many empty seats as there 
were auditors 

When asked to explain the cause he said: “ Well, I shall use a very 
plain word, but it is the only one to express my meaning ; it is igno- 
rance. There may be plenty of people here who are fond of music, 
and who enjoy a pretty opera and a violin concert, and the like, but 
that is very different from a community with a musical education 

“The people here are evidently incapable of appreciating what I 
have brought them, and in that particular they are behind New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. I have been giving opera to larg: 
houses in Philadelphia, and I shall do the same at the capital. In Bal- 


timore no one comes, simply because the community is too ignorant | 


in musical matters to know what is good 


Mr. John W. Albaugh, Jr., of the Lyceum Theatre, where Mr. Dam- 


rosch has been holding forth, takes issue with the irate impresario, | 
“It was $4 opera,” said Mr. Albaugh, “that was announced, but | 


after witnessing Tannhduser could you say that all Mr. Damrosch’'s 


promises about massive scenery and metropolitan appointments were 


fulfilled? Those who paid the $4 were entitled to what had been 


pledged. But in the second act of Tannhiéuser what did you see? 
Merely one of the stock interiors of the Lyceum Theatre that we 
have used in scores of plays. And the furniture? Two ordinary 
chairs on a platform. Moreover, Mme. Gadski, the prima donna, 
whom every one expected to hear, did not sing. I do not consider the 
performance that Mr. Damrosch gave worthy to be called $4 opera in 


any just sense It is a considerable sum of money to ask people to 





give for an evening's performance, and it should command the very 


best that can be furnished.” 


HE merits of the performances are not open to 
discussion so far as the question pertains to those 


who were not actually present, but it is pried 


known that Mr. Damrosch has a very fair aggrega- 
tion of foreign operatic artists in his company who 
are satisfactory to the music lovers of Hamburg, | 
Berlin, Carlsruhe, Leipsic and other German cities, 
and who should be so to the citizens of Baltimore, | 


They should be de- 


where opera is never heard. 
lighted to get an opportunity to hear opera if it | 
comes under such auspices. | 


But the price is too high; it is prohibitory to the 


good people of Baltimore, whose taste for music has 
not been cultivated to a high standard under the 


tutelage of Asger Hamerik, a Dane, who has con- | 





trolled the musical destinies of Baltimore for a quar- 
ter of acentury. Asan instance of Hamerik’s rudi- 

mentary musical formation we may instance the | 
fact that he never had heard The Walkiire until about | 
three years ago in Paris, whereupon he wrote to a 
Baltimore paper (after having heard The Walkiire in | 
Paris only) that Wagner did not understand musi 
and that the work is in reality a farce. Such are the 
nature and character of the musician who has given 
to Baltimore its musical trend for over a quarter of a | 
century. 

Had Mr. Damrosch gone to Baltimore with an | 
opera company and announced popular prices he | 
might have succeeded in arousing some sentiment in 
his favor in that community, but the high salary 
crime, of which the operatic schemes are guilty, 
makes it impossible to ask reasonable prices. The 
cream of the income of the season will go to Lilli 
Lehmann, who will get a small fortune, and who sings 
at very low rates in Germany. This same Lilli 
Lehmann charges twenty dollars a lesson to American 
pupils, and twenty marks (less than five dollars) to 
European pupils. 

It will therefore not surprise us if these overpaid 
foreign artists, who can get about one-fourth to one- 
eighth as much in Europe as they get here, will de- 
feat Mr. Damrosch’s scheme, merely because the 
Naturally, no one 





condition carries failure with it. 
blames Lehmann or Gadski or any one of these peo- | 
ple for securing fine, fat contracts out of Mr. Dam- | 
rosch, who works like a beaver to make ends meet 
to pay them. Where they get $1,000 here they get 
about $150 in Germany. How then can opera pros- | 
per? We learn that the financial success in Phila- | 
delphia is not satisfactory. How can it be? The 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


basis, the management could make opera remunera- 
tive on a popular appeal; but this way—never. 

A table of comparative figures will show how the 
case operates: 
COMPARATIVE SCALE. 


PER NIGHT. 


New York Paris 

Jean Reszké. a $3,000 $200 
Ed. Reszké ai 800 80) 
Melba .... il oe eee ve ios 1,600 200 
Calvé...... ;, epee) ae 1,500 200 
POON i .- oscccunees nals P 750 100 
Bayreuth 

Lilli Lehmann ze 1,000 $100 


The people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York, Chicago and other places do their 
best, but they cannot support opera at such tremen- 
dous advances. It is not fair toexpect it. The whole 
system is pernicious and constitutes a highway 
robbery, and the result is failure in nearly every in- 
stance, and that is right, for the punishment fits the 
crime. 

The Chicago Amusement News in referring to the 
situation says : 


Mr. Blumenberg, of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York ts the 





mark correctly in berating all foreign artists from Jean de Reszk« 
| down, for the high prices paid them, and the consequent h 
| 





i 





Americans have to pay, not alone for operatic performances, t 


for imported dram productions; this, too, to the belittlement of 


| American artists, of whom we 











have many; and how few of our very 

| capable artists can visit any foreign city and receive recognition? 
Many of our readers ask why this is so. Simply because a certair 
element of the four hundred, or the would-be élite (purse proud), not 
lood, ape the foreign This is not patriotic, or as it should be 


has it in its own hands to remedy the effect, as also the 





| cause, by simply patronizing American artists in the line of amuse 


ments until such times as a fair reciprocity shall be established 
The Chicago 7imes-Herald of January 3, in discussing 
Tue Musicar Courter campaign, agrees with us in the fol- 


| lowing terms 
























Why berate De Reszké and all his chums for getting all they can? 
That is precisely what all sorts and conditio f the gh 
est to the lowest, are doing. It matters not ey ave ca 
notes, commercial notes, wheat, whiskey or advertising space to s« 
They always bull the figures to the | and the that the put 
lic will pay is the accepted market quotation 

It is therefore, the man who accepts an exorbitant figure, but 
the one foolish enot to pay it who d ves lamfy I 
way to escape this en 1 few foreign stars is 

to quit paying it. They are not green enough to refuse the money 
s« is offered them, and nethod « ef 
nv fashion le peop ng he ate 





fools wie from their wergnatin are soon parted 
Up to date no one berates them. The only fault 
found isin the publication of the facts in the case 
The case itself is understood, but in accordance with 
the ethics of these foreign invaders it is wrong to 
publish the truth in reference to the high salary 
crime. The crime itself is not denied, and no one 
finds fault with Reszké for making all out of it there 
is in it. We have constantly commended him for 
this, but we have not forgotten to claim, while doing 
American composers, 


loomed 


this, that American music, 
American singers and American artists are 
to everlasting oblivion under this foreign sway, and 
that if we even had great talents in our country the 
condition as it now prevails would crush them out of 
existence; they could not assert themselves. Jean 
Reszké as Jean Reszké, Esq , is all right; but the 
wire pulling, operatic tenor boss who represents the 
most perfect type of a foreign tyrant, destroying 
even in the bud all aspirations of our native artistic 
talent, is all wrong, and this must be told and will be 
told unceasingly until some remedy can be found to 


redeem ourselves 





LETTER from a correspondent of residence in 
Switerland says: 


I have been interested in your war upon 





op 
lists; all you say is quite true. Sarasate, the disdainful, played 


for 700 francs; Joachim, 800 francs; Sauret for 500 francs, and 
, the “ sweet singer,”’ for 200 francs 

These are prices for violinists in Switzerland, the 
land of Raff and Hans Huber. The late Mr. Abbey 
paid Sarasate about 3,000 francs here a night, and it 
helped along his firm's bankruptcy rushingly. Sauret 
would never play here for any $100 a night; he wants 
five times that sum here, simply because it is Amer- 
ica. There is no other reason. He is entitled to it if 
he can get it. 

A Milan letter from an American artist to the edi- 


| tors of this paper, speaking of an operatic engagement 
and dated December 23, says: 


I have had several offers, but how can one be expected to accept 


when you are to be paid only 300 to 400 francs a month, furnish your 


people of that « ity are not going to invest all their costumes, live at the first hotels, and put on style? Why, one must 


prices. If the artists could be had at reasonable | 
figures, at figures somewhere near the European | , 





vance to the agents, give some 50 francs to the secretary 


‘ amusement fund in one musical enterprise at high | have « well filled purse for such engagements. Besides, if the engage- 
ment is outside of Italy one must pay three months’ percentage in ad- 


of the 


agency, take a subscription to their paper and have articles inserted 





19 





) 


at one franc a line and one franc a line for translations. How's that? 


At the Scala they offered a very good bass singer who had sung there 
before four francs a day 

That bass singer is very apt to come to America 
next season and get four dollars a minute here. We 
can never tell. The above letter gives additional 
illustration of the sodden corruption in Milan musical 
affairs. Those musical papers have no circulation 
whatever. Thereis not one of them with a thousand 
paid subscribers, and they condemn themselves the 
moment a professional newspaper man takes a look 
at them 

Talk about corruption in our fair country! Talk 
about sensational journalism! At least journalism 
here signifies circulation, capital, the engagement 
ot a large force of men as writerfrs, c« rrespondents, 
clerical forces, printers, pressmen and numerous 
other literary and mechanical agents. The ad- 


The Milan, 


German and French music papers do not average 


vertiser gets the benefit of circulation. 


1,000 papers per edition. The whole scheme is as 
great a fraud as the high salary crime which the 
foreign operatic visitor has foisted upon us here. 
But it will all go to pieces sure, and right will triumph 


in the end, as it always does 





WAGNER AND THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


tes YRARILY abandoning its chase of the sob- 
bing cancer, the New York /ourna/ took up a 





week or so ago the Wagner case. The /ournal has 


never seen ht to engage a regular music critic, as its 

editor probably thought ‘‘Hully Gee! wot’s Wagner 

to me, or me to Wagner!” and not until his attention 

was called to Siegfried did the notion seize him 
| 


that perhaps Wagner might interest a few people in 


| this benighted city of hideous Sunday supplements. 


-| Then the usual journalistic tactics were employed 


if u 


Fish vendors were passionately interviewed, and 
hypothetical questi ‘*Would 


the Donner motif if shouted all day in Avenue C hurt 


ms were put to then? 


the voice?” Physicians, pimps, broken down mur- 
derers, Chuck Conners, not to speak of Steve Brodie, 
all contributed their amiable quota of knowledge on 
the great and undiscovered Wagner, and in the great 
journal that has come out of the West. 

It is said that when the proprietor of the Journal 
was told that for seven years Wagner had been con- 
tinually sung at the Metropolitan Opera House, he 

/ never knew it,” 


consciously imitating the sailor, who, after he had 


answered: ‘* We thereby un- 


pounded a Jew to jelly, gave as a reason that his 


victim had crucified Jesus* Christ When informed 
that the event had occurred some eighteen hundred 
years ago, the man of the sea replied, ‘‘ Well, I only 
| heard all about it last night! 


The Journal must therefore be excused for its 
callow haste Anything to get ahead of the World 


you know! 


‘re are the results of its silly balloting among 
€ & 
the singers, Albert Waldorf Bagby and others 
UNCONDITIONALLY FOR WAGNEE 
I an Nordica 
Jear k ke Ed i le Reszké 
Pol Plang Felia I ne 
Wa Dat scl Ma Grau 
oO Lohse \ Morris Bagby 
4.H.H W i Parry 
DecLARE WAGNER I ES THE VoIct 
N Me 1 I a Eames 
Gr Sw \ Er 
Die De \ Ma H. Sh 1€ 
WAGNER FOR Musicians On 
E. B 1 L. Ma € 
Gusta Aq Mar \ na 
( s N. Bliss He ( ws 


Mr. Henry Clews, the cultured banker, remarks 
that he is a ‘‘ passable Latinist,” but he has had, ‘‘no 
time to learn their jaw-cracking language He then 
refers to the tongue spoken by Goethe, Heine, Bee- 
thoven, Bismarck and a few other Teutonic barbarians 
Diego de Vivo’s contributions to Wagnerian lore 


would be very valuable of cours« What he does not 


know about music would fill the Sunday Swn. Mario 
Ancona, otherwise Mr. Cohen, gives his opinion It 
is as worthless as his tone production. And then 


who is Mr. Sweet, and who is Mr. D’Aquin? Who 


cares what they think of Wagner? Mr. Hummel makes 


the soundest contribution of the whole lot, for he de- 


clares that Wagner is ‘‘not over the heads of the 


people.” We print in full his sensible letter 


) 1 ¥ f 
One needs but to att at € village of 





Bavreuth to appreciate th of Wagner has on 
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the real music-loving masses. Here Wagner is not alone the musi- 


cian Wagner, but also Wagner the idol. 

It is not the exceptionally wealthy, who are fortunate enough to 
purchase a loge at the various Continental opera houses, who enjoy 
the music of the great maestro. The poor music lover, who may not 
have more than the price to pay for a journey to this resort, becomes 


a devotee at the shrine of the man who made himself a veritable king | 


among his compeers. Not music for the masses forsooth! Why, only 
the masses seem to be the cliéntéle, and in myriad numbers. 


Possibly with those whose ears are not strictly attuned to melody | 


Wagner's music, like olives, may be an acquired taste; yet it is a 
palpable fact that throughout the music-loving world Wagner’s 
operas are the pre-eminent choice. 

It would be ungallant for me to criticise Mme. Melba’s reason for 
refusing to continue to appear as Briinnhilde. I prefer to remember 
her distinct, joyous utterances at the beginning of the season when 
the Wagner réles were assigned to her. She thought differently 
then; and then—-let me not be considered unchivalric in my utter- 
ances— Melba was right. 

The true artist ought not to flinch because a rdle demands, besides 
the knowledge of its conception, indomitable work and a possible 
temporary strain on the vocal cords. Zeal and loyalty should sug- 
gest all the greater reason for physical exaction, because our public 
is liberal in its pay, and is entitled to the best, be that best an opera. 
or the prima donna to whom is assigned the fulfillment of a famed 
composer's creation. 

In my opinion Wagner is an educator. His music appeals. I 
have never attended one of his operas without experiencing the 
keenest enjoyment. His music is to me, and should, be I think, to 
the general public, perfectly comprehensible. I do not agree with 
those who affirm that Wagner is over the heads of the common 
people. I do not believe his music can have anything other thana 
beneficial effect on any and all who hear it. Be that as it may, I 
must, however, admit that I have time and again noticed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and in the old days of the Academy, on 


many occasions when Wagner was the attraction, that, notwithstand- | 


ing the réles of his opera were interpreted by eminent artists, the 
majority of those in the boxes and the audience appeared bored. I 
do not think he is thoroughly appreciated by the upper classes 

A. H. HUMMEL. 





MELBA. 


AST Wednesday’s MusicaAL CouRIER announced | 

that Melba had sung A#rinnhilde in Siegfried | 

for the first and last time on December 30. That | 

same morning the following appeared in the New 
York Herald: 


MELBA GIVES UP BRUNNHILDE 
[By telegraph to the Hera/d.]} 

BOSTON, Mass., January 5, 1897.—Mme. Melba, who is stopping at | 
the Brunswick for a few days, said this afternoon that she would not | 
again appear as Friinnhilde, in Siegfried, because the réle is too 
wearing for her voice. 

“Interesting as I find the réle of Briinnhilde,” she said, “I do not 
intend to sing it again, at least not for some years. My reason for 
this decision is my belief that in singing it often there would be dan- 
ger of injuring my voice. My opinion is confirmed by the advice of 
those whom I consider good authorities. 

“I wish it to be understood,” she added, “that I say this only in 
reference to my individual case, and that I do not assume to give ad- 
vice to other artists on this subject.” wd 

Did this advice emanate from the gallant Jean 
Reszké, the man from Poland, who is engaged in 
the chivalrous task of intriguing between women ? 
Reszké has succeeded now in driving Nordica and 
Melba out of competition with him in the great Wag- 
nerian réles, and has at the same time managed to 
put his relative Litvinne, a third-rate singer, on the 
Metropolitan payroll. He deserves the admiration 
of many for providing for his family, even at the 
risk of acquiring the reputation of a hero who fights 
women. Art does not enter into the calculation. It 
is alla question of engagements and high salaries. 
‘*Damn art ! damn the Americans ! damn American 
music and musicians ! What we want is boodle, and 
we are here to get it.” But what a farce Tristan will 
be on Friday night. Serves us right. It looks now | 
as if Melba will not be engaged for next season. 
Reszké has given the best evidence of her useless- 
ness in the future. 





| has become lax. 





The fact that Jean de Reszké is in doubt as to his return here next 
season will be sad news to the opera girl. This singer’s popularity 
with the fair sex has not been affected by his recent marriage, any 
more than it has been at any time by his ripe age. In fact, the adorers of 
the tenor insist upon looking on him as a youngster, in spite of the fact 
that he is already weary of the labors of the stage and desires to 
spend the fortune he has accumulated in dignified leisure on his 
Polish estate. Perhaps it is as well that the star should retire now, 
while he is in his prime, rather than stay on as others have done, 
after his voice had lost its power and beauty. There is nothing 
more melancholy than a singer making impressions that eliminate 
the glory he has won under a past generation. 


"THIS is from the Zvening Sun, which is entirely in 

error inits premises. It is not a question of age 
or of singing or of art. It is all a question of boodle, 
boodle, boodle! Jean Reszké would be a fool if 
he were to retire while the American fools are willing 
to give him $3,000 a night. He can get $200 a night 
in Paris, but that is not boodle, and Mr. Reszké is a 
wise man in his generation, even if he is not an 
American. 





ade soda. 

the trough. 
for the jaded dog, but never, never have I seen any- 
thing like the lovely parched impatience of my un- 
known friend. We swam before a cable car, oblivious 
of its gong. We pushed aside a brougham and a| wrote, orat leastscored. At allevents, grave doubts 
pair before the Empire, and when we reached the | exist whether Wagner really wrote it for Philadelphia. 
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N° one could have told it from his face. 


rectitude, but with my trained and thirsty eye I de- 
tected the bibulous maniac as soon as he sat next to 
me. More marvelous was his speech. Such diction 
have I never heard to ears trained to sobriety. The 
fatal point was the absence of connective thought, of 
sequence in ideas. 

‘*Say, Willie, what’s the word to-night ?” 

Of course I resented the familiar tone, but one 
glance at the fellow’s face showed me the hopeless- 
ness of quarreling with a madman. 

Iinformed him in my most rustling manner that 
Siegfried was being sung. 

‘‘That’s all right, my friend. Siegfried is what I 
am here for. But what worries me, Willie ai 
‘‘My name is not Willie,” I interjected. ‘I know, 
but let it go at Willie. What worries me is why 
Little Lord Fauntleroy is forging a sword instead of a 
check.” 

‘“‘A sorry jest, sir!” 
pore. ‘Please do not address me again. 
for the music.” 

A cunning smile spread over the delicate expanse 
of his face. ‘‘SoamI1; but, on the absolute level, 
do you believe in this blacksmith turned erotoma- 





I cried, outraged at every 
I am here 


niac ?” 

I saw that I was dealing with no ordinary man, and 
I punched him in the ribs. He responded by putting 
both feet heavily on my slender instep. 

‘* You are a professional humorist,” he whispered, 
but oh, his voice ! and oh, the breath of him! I re- 
laxed my hold on the stage and queried : 

‘““My good sir, I'll have you thrown out of the 
building if you don’t keep quiet.” The man’s eager- 
ness was touching. 

‘‘Not before the third act, oh, sir! not before the 
third act !” 

Then I knew that he was a Melba-maniac ! 


The third act arrived on time, and Melba, with a 
quaking heart and shaking voice, faced a horrible 
jury of critics. My neighbor said things under his 
breath, but I heard them nevertheless. 

‘‘Why should Zucia try toruin Zittle Lord Faunt- 
leroy? he whispered, and I thought the humor 
forced. He continued his monologue : 

‘‘De Reszké Jean is immense, but he must not look 


|so young, else will Brownislaw Huberman become 
jealous, and Drawbridge T. Gerry angered. Ever 


since the public stopped Sherry exhibitions the stage 
Therefore Siteg/ried should not in- 
form the audience, a Puritan audience, that Melba is 
noman. Gottin himmel! we saw that the moment the 
Wanderer and Erda slipped through the fiery gauze. 
Let Melba’s figure suggest the fact, but this shameless 
announcement is toomuch forme. She has the cour- 
age of her corsage, and Siegfried must be an illiterate 
chump not to see that no trust no bust, and Brinn- 
hilde has lots of trust.” 


I began to weary of this rambling, so when the 


entr’acte came I asked the stranger out for a lemon- 


I have seen the impatient horse before 
I have voluntarily held a pan of water 


He was 
sad as to visage, and his clothes were of anxious 
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moaning bar, as Tennyson hath it, the officials in 
white Waring aprons fell back in awe. 

My critical friend coughed, and I did the rest. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, in admirable accents— 
‘‘do you know what I really think about to-night’s 
performance? De Reszké hasn't hypnotized me, so 
I can speak the truth. Without Seidl it would be 
very lame.” I protested. ‘‘Wait a bit. Seidl has 
put into those people on the stage what they lack. 
They are all scared to death. Edouard de Reszké is 
the only one who is genuinely eloquent. His Wan- 
derer is better than Betz’s. He has the voice, figure 
and the feeling. The scene with #rda was better than 
I heard it in Bayreuth. Indeed, the entire evening 
was better than Bayreuth.” 

‘‘You are going too far,” I cried. 
patronize Jean and then you say Edouard is better, 
as if rivalry could be created in that happy family. 
I, too, was in Bayreuth, and Burgstaller, the Sieg- 
Sried, was a clown compared to Jean. The only pos- 
sible point at which the New York performance could 
be improved was the £rda, and I do not say this with 
any attempt to lessen Miss Olitzka. She was an ex- 
cellent Zrda, but Shumann-Heink, with that marvel- 
yas better. Bispham deserves a wagon 
load of flowers. His A/berich I almost compare to 
Friedrichs’, and that is high praise. The Mime, Mr. 
Hubbenet, was the best I have seen since Lieban. 
Can Isay more? He sings better than Paul Lange, 
and he is a capital actor. As for Jean, there is only 
one word—he is the best Siegfried of all. I sat near 
Mrs. Anton Seidl, and asked her : ‘ You have heard 
George Unger, the originator of the réle? Tell me 
frankly what is the difference?’ With true blond 
vivacity she replied : 

‘¢* Unger was a very tall man!’”’ 


‘First you 


ous voice, 


* 
a 7 

What's this ? My friend, whose name shall be an- 
onymous, has just telephoned me. He wishes to 
know why Jean de Reszké made that big ritardando 
at the close of the forge episode. The ass doesn't 
know that Wagner made this big tempo rubato in the 
score. The idiot also wishes to know why Siegfried 
sang at the audience several times. 

* ° * 

I heard a curious story at Liichow’s the other night 
—Liichow’s where do congregate many mighty mu- 
sicians daily. A clarinetist, now dead, an excellent 
player, Stoeckigt by name, was playing with Mr. 
Seidl in a rehearsal of Dvorak’s American symphony. 
When the last movement was reached the clarinetist 
said ; 

‘*Oh, I know this. 

Seidl was aghast. The symphony was Dvorak’s 
fifth, and the copyist’s ink was hardly dry on the 
orchestral parts. 

‘*You know this ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Stoeckigt. 

copies of different phrases that I made in my note 
book many years ago in Hamburg. He produced his 
notebook such as musicians carry, and showed cer- 
tain passages he had copied, and Seidl was consider- 
ably mixed up until he saw Dvorak, who, with his 
accustomed childlike naiveté, admitted that he had 
used in the new work a movement from an old sym- 
phony. He had become dissatisfied with it, and de- 
stroyed all but the last movement. When he thought 
out his so-called American symphony he saw that he 
could fit into the scheme the older work, which, of 
course, he modified considerably. 
The funny part of it all was the tenacious memory 
of the clarinetist, who after ten years could recall 
such a fragmentary and almost evanescent thing as 
the few bars of the clarinet part ! 


* 
* * 


Funnier still was the calling of the symphony 
‘‘American” because it had a few melodies sugges- 
tive of the music of the negro. The entire work is 
Scotch, Irish, German and Slavic; but American, not 
anote! The story, published for the first time here, 
of that last movement tells the tale. 


I played this once before.”’ 


‘‘T have even some 





Dvorak was thrifty. 


* * 

So was Richard Wagner thrifty when he sold to 
the amiable Mrs. Gillespie and other ladies of the 
Women’s Commission, in Philadelphia, 1876, the 
Centennial March, a work that some say Anton Seidl 
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Some of the old Thomas orchestra told me that this | do is not to give to the world what he chisels, paints | spirit. For an encore he played a berceuse, a tender 


very march, masquerading under another title, had | or writes. 
been heard in Germany. 
Great composers have their weaknesses. 
| 
«*s ideas appropriated. 
aa 


That advertisement on the Koster & Bial program ¢ * 


; aciz anarati 2 ‘ ad » Vw > . . . . 
of a certain facial preparation, and named the Yvette Perhaps crusty George Moore is right, after all 


something or other, is not very chivalric when it an-| To have ideas is to have something that your neigh- 


nounces below Yvette Guilbert’s signature : ‘‘Forsale | hors may flaunt abroad the moment you have let 


at all grocers.” | them into the secret. To have a style, a great style 


B , a . |of distinction, is to have something not so easily 

It does not necessarily prove, as the Baconians | filched. ‘ 
fondly declare, because William Shakespeare's sig- 
nature looks like the path of an ink stained fly, that 
its maker was an illiterate person. 

Mr. Daly in his programs of Much Ado About 
Nothing reproduces the dramitist’s autograph. To 
me it looks as if Mr. William had been on a ten days’ 

Stratford-upon-Avon ‘‘jag,” and that his muscles, | erie 

sadly upset by sack and ale, had refused to respond I always suspected the Princess de Chimay (oh ! 
to his mighty brain. The more human you make | most evocative of names) of footlight yearnings 
Shakespeare the better it is for his plays. No man | Her career has been aerolitic, and the elopment with 
ever drew the drunkard, drew him with uncompro-| a gypsy flutist was possibly its apex of notoriety 
mising fidelity, and yet sympathy, as has the creator | But she is evidently tiring of Budapest and the pros- 
of Sir John Falstaff. Not even T. S. Arthur in his| pects of a humble but muddy hut on the banks of 
lofty dipsomanical dithyramb Ten Nights in a Bar-! the beautiful blue Danube. She has written to a 
room comes within shouting distance of Sir Toby | newspaper all about herself and her pure ideals 
Belch. Shakespeare is said to have died after a| She left with the flutist because she had tired of the 


Some books have lasted through the ages, 
| not because of the truths they disclosed, the great 
ideas they revealed, but because of the individual 
manner in which they were written. For that reason 
| President Cleveland’s dainty, epigrammatic, Attic 
messages will never be forgotten ! 


merry debauch. Good! and his handwriting looks iniquities of high life, but I fancy because her lover 


as if he had. Let us have the truth at all hazards. | was not a violinist but a flute player. Presently we 
* * « | will read that Princess de Chimay will appear here 
The San Francisco News-Letter gets off this awful | in a vaudeville show and sing the mad scene from 
thing in a recent issue : ‘*‘ I was standing in the | Lucia with the flute obligato of Mr. Rigo 
Tivoli lobby during the first performance of I | She should be told of the fate of Angelina Allen, 
Pagliacci, when the ready reporter tapped me on | once known in the gay and underdone Tenderloin as 
the shoulder. ‘Ever seen this before? Give me an 
idea of the first act. Who is this Paggleaki? 
What's the ‘I’ stand for? Paggleaki—that’s a 
| that may be found at Waldorf musicales never par- 


‘*Curves.”’ - 


* * 


The peculiar combination of fashion and musi 


Hebrew name all right. I guess ‘I’ stands for 
Isaac.’’ ticularly interested me until Tuesday afternoon of 
as last week. I always fancied that fashion and not 
art ruled the modish roast, but I was agreeably dis- 


That isn’t half so bad as the evil question put to 
appointed to find that the sixth Ruben & Andrews 


me last season at the first Tristan and Isolde per- 
formance. Fancy a man, substitute music reporter, | musicale was really an artistic affair, well managed, 
and not too long as to program. 


rushing up to you and shouting : ‘‘Say! It’s great, 
There was some annoyances at the building next 


old man. Tell me the story quick ; I have to write 
a column, and I never saw it before. 
poison in Willie's tea?” I ran for my life. 


Gregorowitsch’s violin, and worst of all being too 


* sharp as to pitch. This sort of thing could easily be 
” 7 


Good heavens! They put a baritone in jail for 


| looking, came in, and asked for a program in the 
Here we 


not singing an encore down in Caracas ! 
would like to jail them—especially at Sunday even- 
ing concerts—for their extreme amiability as to en- 


tones of a stentor. Otherwise it was a neat and not 





| too gaudy an affair, and Thirty-third street to Broad- 
way was lined with carriages. 
cores. 

eo” ~* 

-There is a musician, a conductor, in this city whose I saw Clarence Andrews with a boutonniere as big 
modesty has sadly militated against his worth be-| as a catherine wheel, and the handsomest woman in 
coming a town topic. His name is Fritz Scheel, and | the room was a gorgeous brunette, Josephine Jacoby, 
he was a pupil of Hans von Biilow. I have no less | the contralto. Incidentally Herr Link, the sorrowful 
an authority than Conductor Lohse, who assures me | comedian of Mr. Conried’s company, dropped in, and 
that Herr Scheel as an interpreter of classical mu- | of course, he declared that Huberman was the sev- 
sic has no equal in America. He is a young man | enth wonder of the world. William Lavin, the tenor, 
yet, and has many friends here and in San Francisco. | fresh from Germany, where his wife, Mary Howe, is 
Herr Scheel conducted his famous Hamburg orches- | singing successfully in opera, reminded me that | 
tra at the Chicago exposition, and there is a move-| once called him a handsome tenor, and I retorted by 
ment on foot to put him at the head of a permanent saying that he should change his name to Lavini and 
orchestra in this city. His readings of Bach, Bee-| he would make a De Reszké hit. Manager Hirsch- 
thoven, Schumann and Brahms are said to be remark- | berg suggested another part of the hotel, and we 
able. He isatrue disciple of a celebrated master, | drifted away from the Ruben & -Andrews Metropoli- 
and has an amiable gift of sarcasm that makes him | tan Opera Musicale as Mme. Chalia began Madde- 
feared by the mock musician. Herr Scheel will | /ena’s recital from Andre Chenier 


I was not sorry. ‘ 
\ i 





presently arrive, and the sooner the better for the 
cause of absolute music. 
o*« I have not told you of the music. I went primarily 
The new anti-piracy law will prove a godsend to | to the concert to hear Gregorowitsch, the good look- 
dramatists. But it must not be forgotten that all ing Russian violin virtuoso, as I had missed his 
plays will have to be copyrighted, even those held | début in Chickering Hall. All the good things I had 
in manuscript. The play pirates are now cornered. | heard were not good enough. He isa most finished 
The next law to be passed—and it never will be, and 
even if it were it could not be enforced—is the law 
that prohibits a man from stealing another's ideas. | But his easy, free, delicate phrasing, his bouncing 
Even the new law cannot cover that ; besides, pla-| bow effects, his staccato and sure, nimble left hand 
giarism, conscious and unconscious, in the drama, | were most edifying. He is very musical, his tone 
music and all the arts has been going on since the | brilliant, mellow and tencer and he gave me the im- 
hoary days of Hesiod. Not only do authors, play-| pression of having considerable reserve force. 
wrights, poets, composers and painters steal, ravish, M. Gregorowitsch looks at his audience as he plays 
annex and boldly borrow ideas, but style, the most and his magnetism is undeniable. He gave Sara- 
personal of all. The style, that is the man, is also | sate’s Gypsy Airs with bravura, great fire and I liked 
pillaged, so that the best thing a man of ideas can | his tempo rubato, and marked control of the Magyar 


| 
| axtiat, although I was not entranced by his instru- 


ment. It has an occasional wooden and nasal tone 
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After his death his family can publish him abroad, | prime favorite with the women yesterday afternoon, 
and he will never have the pain of seeing his original | and I need hardly tell you that the bulk of the au- 


Did /soldy put door, the clangor of iron ringing above the tones of | 


|} remedied. Then Colonel Mapleson, pink and jolly | 






little cradle song by Godard. Gregorowitsch was a 







dience was composed of the unfair sex 





* * 





Campanari, sympathetic artist, sang a novelty, a 





pretty song called the Mournful Garden, by Louis 






Saar, and was accompanied by the composer. Mlle 





Le Gierse, a light voiced soprano with a very French 





















































































style, also sang, and Ppl Plangon, imposing and mas- 
terful Pol, gave us a group of French songs with his 
accustomed grace and finesse Victor Harris con- 
tributed most of the accompaniments with his accus- 
tomed savoir faire 


They are having trouble with a brass band some- 
where in Kansas, because it has caused two deaths 
Why, at this late day, such a thing is noticed at all 
surprises me. Brass bands have been deadly sappers 
of life since the days of Pharoah. When the last 
band plays a dirge on the site of the last city, then I 
suppose the millennium will have arrived. Even 


Gabriel is said to be a cornetist 





Death of Achille Errani. 
A SHOOTING occurred in the household of 


Achille Errani Tuesday night of last week, during 


which the venerable singing master was aroused, and while 
efforts were made to keep him quiet, the excitement proved 


too much for his feeble heart and he died. The fight was 
} 


one of jealousy, a young domestic being fired at by her 
worthless Irish lover, but it cost Mr. Errani his life 
Professor Errani has been widely known and highly 


esteemed among musicians 


s city for many years. He 
was born in Faenza, Central Italy, seventy-three years ago, 


and early showed talent as a singer He entered the Con- 


| servatory of Milan when seventeen years old, and after 


] 
17 


graduation continued to study vocal‘ music under Vaccaj, 


the then famous com poser and teacher 


He showed such remarkable proficiency that Vaccaj 


made him his favorite pupil and invited him to live at his 
home 

He began his professional career when he was twenty- 
two years old, and made his début as leading tenor at 
Reggio di Modena. He traveled through Italy, Spain and 


urels until in a few years his fame had 





| Greece, gaining k 





spread throughout Eu 

His voice was a pure tenor of excellent range and sweet- 
ness. He achieved the distinction of being the only tenor 
who was able to make a contract to sing the opera Louisa 


| Miller, which severely taxed the voice in the upper 
I 


register! 

After making his reputation in Europe Errani went to 
South America and Havana under the management of Max 
Maretzek, and came to New York in 1860. He appeared at 
the Winter Garden with Fabbri, Gozia, Fressolini and 
Adelini Patti 


Alfredo in Traviata with Patti, and created a great success 
s 


He was the first tenor to sing the réle of 


Errani went to Mexico in 1863 and toured through South 


America during the war. On leaving the stage he settled 
in this city and began teaching singing. As an instructor 


be met with signal success. Many of his pupils have attained 


wide reputations on the operatic and concert stages. Prom- 
inent among the singers whom he helped are Minnie Hauk. 


Emma Abbott, Emma Thursby, Marie Durand, Florence 
Rice-Knox, Jennie Van Zandt, Julie Gaylord, Jenny Dick 
inson, Emma Stone and Mrs. Blanche Barton. 

Prof. Errani leaves one child, a daughter, the wife of John 
W. Surbrug 

The funeral took place at his late residence, 118 East 


t, last Friday Ihe house was filled with 


Twenty-sixth stree 


friends of the family, rela 






ves, pupils of the deceased and 
| many prominent musicians. The floral offerings were pro- 
fuse and elaborate. There were no religious exercises. 
Justice Barrett, of tue Supreme Court, spoke for fifteen 
minutes. He was followed by Prof. Felix Adler and Mrs 
g Thy Will Be Done. The 


Judson, and Mrs. Draper sang 


) 
burial was at Brentwood, L. I., Saturday morning 


Letter from Ruben & Andrews. — diters Th 
Musical Courier—As Mme. Eames has changed her mind 
and refuses to sing at the next Metropolitan musicale Tues 
day afternoon the artists for the next musicale will be as 
originally arranged : Mesdames Litvinne, Belina and Snel 
ling ; Miss Leontine Gaertner, ‘cellist ; Messrs. Cremonini 
Yours very truly, Rusen & ANDREWS 

Per G. P 


and Ancona 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. — Genevra Johnstone- 


Bishop scored a great success In Toronto on New Year's 


Day in concert, and returns the latter part of the n onth to 






sing for Mr. Torrington 
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TERESA CARRENO. 


HE third concert of the Philharmonic Society oc- 

curred in Carnegie Hall last Saturday night. 

Friday afternoon the public rehearsal was given. 
Here is the program: 


Overture, Prometheus Bound, op. 38......-..-. 6-6. 0-eeeeeeeee Goldmark 
Concerto for Piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70........0.0+eeeeeee Rubinstein 
Teresa Carrefio. 

Symphony No. 6, Pathetique, B minor, op. 74............ Tschaikowsky 


Both these concerts were so crowded that it could 


be readily guessed who was the magnet. Not since | 


one of Paderewski’'s wild matinées have we seen such 
enthusiasm, such a throng. Even at the afternoon 
function, usually so tepid, so formal, there was an 
outburst after the performance of the concerto, 
and Mme. Carrefio had to return to the piano after 
six recalls and play Chopin’s berceuse, which she 
did with the utmost delicacy, finish and sweetness. 

Carrefio is an old friend, but seven years spent in 
hard study and giving concerts has brought back to 
us this old friend greatly changed, greatly improved, 
and a mistress of all her resources. She was ever 
magnetic and dashing, and seemed to have inherited 
some of the glancing brilliancy of her early master, 
Gottschalk, but she has suffered a rich sea change. 
Life, arduous endeavor, personal sorrow and artistic 
triumphs—all have signified in her work. There was 
something of the heroic in her playing of the first 
movement of the well-known Rubinstein concerto. 
Not titanic, as was the composer's playing, but heroic, 
fiery, dauntless, and her tone is now polished and 
powerful. 

We can easily echo Mr. Seidl when he said that 
since Rubinstein he has never heard this concerto 
played as it was on Saturday night last. The first 
introductory crash was sensational in the extreme, 
and the ponderous chordal opening orchestrally 
broad. Carrefio’s smooth passage playing soon made 
itself felt. She delivered the runs in double thirds 
and sixths with purity, and when the section in F 
was reached—a true Rubinstein cantilena—her mel- 
low musical feeling was delightful. 

The working out was clear, the building up of that 
big cadenza on the black keys—F sharp—something 
to be remembered. Here her absolute control of 
dynamics was apparent. The crescendo and acceler- 
ando were magnificent, and the apex almost Rubin- 
stein-like, and then the coda rushing as a whirlwind 
to the smashing D minor chords at the end. 

It was superb and overwhelming, and old-time 
pianists and musicians in the hall went wild. 

The romanza was played with intimate feeling, and 
sonorous was Carrefio’s cantabile. She has gained so 
much in repose, and intensity in repose, that this 
movement was very satisfying. The breadth of 
enunciation in the A minor part and the grip on the 
closing bars gave us the impression of a new Carrefio 
—a thoughtful, soulful, musicianly woman. 





The last movement was terrifically played, the | 
thythmical life, or clearness of passage struc- | 
ture, never for a moment being blurred. The | 
stretto was as masculine as you could wish, for Car- 
refio’s powerful forearm, upper arm, her mobile | 
wrists and strong back, combined with nervous elas- 
ticity, made her instrument—a fine specimen of the 
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| piano maker's art—ring out above the Philharmonic 


orchestra. 
It was indeed a noble performance by a fascinating 
woman, and a woman who really deserves the title 


| bestowed upon her in Germany of the Lioness of the 
| Piano. There isin her play something exciting be- 


yond measure, and the ease with which she masters 
her moods, confides and impresses them upon you, 


| and, above all, the control of her sumptuous temper- 


ament, all these combined with a technic that is 


| well-nigh faultless, a staccato, a legato and scales 


that are gorgeous in color and vitality—all these, we 
say, make Teresa Carrefio an unique artist. 
Her enormous successes on the Continent are read- 


| ily understood. 


Her recital next Thursday afternoon at the Wal- 
dorf is looked forward to with keen pleasure by 
lovers of remarkable piano playing. 

Mr. Seidl accompanied Madame Carrefio with con- 
spicuous ability. In the purely orchestral numbers 
Goldmark’s interesting overture was the better of 
the two, the strings sounding smoother than at any 
previous concert this season. In the case of the 
symphony we must disagree with Mr. Seidl as to his 
tempi. What he gains in sweep he loses in em- 
phasis, even clearness. The scherzo is improved 
by being deliberately played, besides the brasses do 
not sound as Tschaikowsky intended them to when 
played at Mr. Seidl’s enforced gait. As to the first 
movement we are open to argument, but the last 
loses weight and mysterious import. Mr. Seidl no 
doubt has his own notions, too, on the subject, yet 
do we believe in the traditional tempi of Mr. Dam- 
rosch, the knowledge of which was gained so as to 
understand at first hand from the composer. On the 
other hand, Mr. Seidl’s personal and peculiar power 
was felt in every bar of the symphony, a symphony 
despite its popularity, not its creator's greatnesss. 

The fourth concert, Febuary 6, will be given in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Franz Schubert. The Unfinished symphony, the 
theme’ and variations from the D minor quartet, 
and songs to be sung by Mr. David Bispham will 
comprise the major part of the scheme. A novelty, 
Borodine’s second symphony in B minor, is to be 
played by Mr. Seidl in the second part of the pro- 
gram. 


The Apollo Club of Minneapolis.—A new club has been 
established in Minneapolis, Minn., Emil Ober-Hoffer di- 
rector, which is destined to follow out the same high-class 
vocal scheme of the Apollo clubs of New York and Boston. 
The club numbers plenty of good voices, and the program 
already forwarded us is excellently arranged. 

Fp 4s80 CANTANTE WANTED—One who understands 
English diction, who is a sight reader, who knows 
routine in church service. Salary, $500. Large city. 
Ample chances for large classes in singing. Address B. A. 
L., care of this office. 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 


ays aPghccar as accompanist and to coach sing- 

ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant isa 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care THe Musicat Courter, New York. 


A New Operatic Concert Company. 


HE Helen von Doenhoff Operatic Concert 
Company has recently been organized, consisting of a 
quintet of well-known operatic and concert artists headed 
by the contralto, Mme. Helen von Doenhoff, who is 
accorded by general consent of press and public throughout 
America and Great Britain a place in the very first rank of 
operatic artists. Her characterization and _ singing, 
especially of the rdles of Azucena in Trovatore, Ortrud in 
Lohengrin and /ides in the Prophet, have won for her the 
highest encomiums of the critics. 

Mme. von Doenhoff is an American and has won her 
laurels in company with many of the great artists of 
Europe. Her tours have been with the Juch-Perotti Opera 
Concert Company, the Carl Rosa Opera Company of Eng- 
land, and with the Tavary Opera Company (first season. ) 

In England, after her concert appearance at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, she was proclaimed one of the great- 
ést of contraltos and soon after made a most triumphant 
tour of Great Britain. Mme. von Doenhoff is possessed of 
magnificent voice and dramatic ability and is eminently 
fitted to head an operatic organization. 

Musical societies will doubtless avail themselves of the 
opportunity to engage her, with or without her company. 
The organization is not on tour, but holds itself in readiness 
for special enZagements only. 


First Mildenberg-Reed Recital. 
R. ALBERT MILDENBERG, pianist, and 
Mr. Graham Reed, baritone, gave the first of 
their series of recitals of piano and song at the Castle 
Ladies’ School at Tarrytown on the Hudson recently. 

Mr. Mildenberg is director of the department of music at 
the school. Mlle. Reigo has charge of the vocal depart- 
ment, and Miss Proctor has charge of the violin depart- 
ment, both of which ladies assisted. The interesting pro- 
gram, which delighted the audience in the large music room 
of the Castle was as follows 
Soprano, Shadow Song, Dinorah......... 

Mile. Reigo 
Baritone, Prologue, Pagliacci........... 
Mr. Reed 


sevocepuees Meyerbeer 
..++..Leoncavallo 


Piano Solos 
Valse Impromptu.. ..- Liszt 
Impromptu....... , . Schubert 
Mr. Mildenberg 
Violin solos, Andante from Concert De Beriot 
Miss Proctor 
Romanza Verdi 
Mile. Reigo 
Baritone solos 
Widmung.. , 
The Ring... | 
Es Blinkt der Than.. 
Mr. Graham Reed 


. Schumann 


.Rubinstein 


Piano solos 


Etude, D Liszt 
Twilight Schumann 
Why ‘ 

Rhapsodie .. Liszt 


Mr. Mildenberg 
Mr. Reed’s vocal numbers and Mr. Mildenberg’s work at 
the piano captivated the audience; and Miss Proctor, violin- 
ist, and Mile. Reigo received a hearty encore after each 
number. 
Miss Josephine Mildenberg was the accompanist. 


Carreno Recital.—Mme. Teresa Carrefio’s first piano 





recital will be given at the Waldorf on Thursday afternoon, 
January 14, at 3:30. Mme. Carrefio will play Fantaisie-Chro- 
matique and Fugue of Bach; Sonata Appassionata, op. 57 
of Beethoven; two preludes (B flat and G flat); Nocturne, 
G major, op. 31; Etude, G flat; Polonaise, A flat, op. 53, of 
Chopin; Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3 of Schubert; Soirée 
de Vienne, Schubert-Liszt; La Campanella, Paganini- 
Liszt; Senetto del Petrarca, and Rhapsodie Hongroise of 
Liszt. 








Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 


Miss [Marguerite Hall, contraito. 


Concert 
Direction 


STEINWAY 


HALL, 
CHICAGO. 








lr. George Hamlin, Tenor. 










lr. George Ellsworth Holsem. 
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Evan Williams. 


A Romance in Five Acts. 
Act I. 
1888. 
Age 20. Married. 
Act IIL. 
1890, 


Employed in Akron, Ohio, 


Madame Louise von Feilitzsch, then of Cleveland, Ohio, 
vocal teacher, hears him; urges him to study. Begins 
lessons. 

Act III. 
1892. 


Living in Cleveland, Ohio. 
with Madame von Feilitzsch. 
Acr IV. 

1894, 
Comes to New York, secures position as tenor All Angels’ 
choir. Studies with Mr. James Sauvage. 
Act V. 
1896. 
$ 00000 worth of engagements booked. Solo tenor Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, $2,000 yearly salary. Soloist con- 
certs in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, 
St. Louis, &c. 


* 2 &# & 

Above are the bare facts of Evan Williams’ life. Whata 
change has eight, yes, two years wrought in it! A Welsh- 
man by birth, the boy was always singing, and in Akron, 
Ohio, was a member of a male octet club. Here it was that 
the woman who pictured to him what his future might be, 
Madame von Feilitszch (the vocal teacher, now established 
Broadway and Thirty-first street), 
in music, first 


here at the Grand Hotel, 
and who awoke in him an ambition to 
heard him. He was then singing in church, married to an 
equally ambitious woman. 


shine 
3y a chance he heard of the 
vacancy here at All Angels’, sang for the committee and 
was at once engaged, condescendingly accepting the salary 
of $800 a when that sum in reality much more 
than he hoped to get 

Of the various trials and hindrances which lay in the way 


year, was 


to his present prominent and enviable position nothing can 
here be said. His has been a life full of work, more than 
the reader can ever know, and of constant study, 
For two years past 


beyond 
that of the ordinary successful singer 
he has studied with Mr. James Sauvage, 
one of his best pupils. 
He has engagements to sing either in concert or oratorio 
Baltimore (three 
(twice), Toronto, Canada; 
Boston, Providence, 
immediate vicinity. 
The other day I met a man just in from Buffalo, where 
Williams had sung the night before (with the Symphony 
Orchestra, John Lund conductor). Said he: ‘* You should | 
Buffalo folks; they stood on their heads 
Apropos, this reminds one of the man 
head, and who said that 
on his 


Louis (twice), Washington | 
Albany, Cincinnati, | 
towns in this 


in times), St 
Milwaukee, 


Worcester, and many 


have seen those 
with enthusiasm! 
who was found standing on 
he had a rush of blood to his head when he 


feet, so he thought he would reverse it, and see if he would | 


his 
stood 





who counts him as | 
| after Mr. Williams had bowed several times more that 


Continues his vocal lessons 


| 
| one of uncommon merit. 
| 


| 
late years, in opera or in concert, who could equal or even approach 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| willingly to an end 
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have a rush of blood to his feet when he stood on his head! 
Similia Similibus/ 

| This sketch of that fine singer and manly man Williams 
would be incomplete without the following press notices 

| 

| 1896. 

The performance of the glorious Stabat Mater was in many 
The chief feature was the remarkable de- 
livery of the Cujus Animam by Mr. Evan Williams. I have never 
heard this famous air sung as well as it was sung to-night. Mr. Will- 
iams’ performance was characterized by a breadth that removed all 
| suspicion of the vulgarity which some think intrinsic. The kangaroo 
leaps were not in evidence. The phrases were beautifully sustained 
There was tenderness that was always virile. There was power that 
was always musical. sung with full voice, 
whelming. I know of no tenor who has been heard in this country of 


Worcester FestivaL, SEPTEMBER, 


ways 


The climax, was over- 


Mr. Williams’ performance of this air.—PAilip Hale, Boston Journal. 


Mr. Williams strengthened and increased the fine impression he 


| made on his first appearance by his rendering of the Cujus Animam 


No such superb tenor singing has*been heard in this region for years 
The frank honesty of his work, its tunefulness, and the 
innate artistic power which delghtfully characterizes it, render it 
possible to write about it except with 
plaudits that followed when the effort 
An encore was stubbornly demanded, but the artist contented him- 
self with bowing.—Ben Woolf, Boston Herald. 


its certainty, 
im 
The 
deafening 


unstinted enthusiasm 
was over were 


The scene at the conclusion of the air was unusual for Worcester 
Audiences at the festival are 
in applause, but enthusiasm is seldom general, and rarely amounts 
It was distinctly the latter last evening, and the 
was thetenor’s. He had finished the piece with a cadenza that took 
his voice up to high D flat, an exciting feat in itself 
in passing that a high note does not necessarily 
Many singers strain for the top-notch in the belief that 
but the fact is, all satire to the 
is not the pitch, but the manner of 

A few 


generous if not always discriminating 


to a furore glory 

It should be said 
arouse an audience 
any where 
the listeners will be excited thereby, 
notwithstanding, that it 
that stirs the 


contrary 


attaining it blood years ago a well-known 


tenor sang the Cujus Animam at a festival concert, taking the D flat 
with perfect ease and purity, and his reward wasa few scattering 
handclaps. Mr. Williams soared up to the note and held it as if all 


sentiment and emotion of the music centred there, 


it did, and he took the 


the 
speaking, 


as, properly 
The ap- 


great audience with him 


Mr. Wi 


plause was a sudden roar of approval lliams bowed gravely 
and satdown. The roar continued. He stuod up and bowed again, 
his serious face utterly unmoved. The noise in the audience and from 
the chorus seats swelled louder. Mr. Williams again bowed his 
acknowledgments and the insistence of the listeners increased. Mr 
Zerrahn energetically commanded the choristers to keep quiet. The 
command, conveyed by gesture, for no voice could have been heard 


above that tempest, was unheeded until the soloist had stood up two 


or three times more 


At last the chorus quieted down, and Mr. Zé i 


errahn held 

He reckoned 
It was only 
Mr 
demonstration came 


I 


1is baton 





to start the orchestra upon the next number without 


the audience, which kept on applauding uproariously 





Zerral 
going, and the 
It was one of the 


music 





managed to get the 


best won and most frankly 


accorded triumphs that it has been the privilege of the writer to wit- 


ness.— Worcester Telegraph 

Mr. Williams, soloist, had undoubtedly drawn most of the large 
audience which grew so enthusiastic over his magnificent voice. He 
is a young singer, on the threshold of what promises to be a fine ca- 


tones of a clarior 
wild. Not 


lience 


and B flat rang out clear as the 
The 
ba was recalled ten times in the hall has 
Pittsburg Leader, 


reer. His high A 


with pure tenor character. audience went simply 


Mel 
here shown such enthusiasm 


same an au 


1&00 


since 
December, 


His 


>, while his 


Mr. Evan Williams held the audience from first to last legato 


singing of the florid Every Valley wasexceedingly well d 
sympathetic rendering of the Passion music evoked great applause ; 
he put real tearsin it. In fact his singing was altogether in accord | 











23 


Herald, that he is one 
York Herald, Decem 


with the prediction made some time ago in the 


of the best oratorio singers in America.— Wen 


ber, 1806 

the con made his 
and to say 
express it. Mr 
large in breadth 


of 


ld audience, 


Mr 


first appearance 


the tenor soloist ert, 
a Springt« 


uld 
has a phenomenal tenor voice, 


Evan Williams, 


before that he 


captivated his hearers wo but faintly Williams 


of the robust quality, 


and feeling, pure, with an intonation and enunciation which was most 


; 


listeners, his every word being understood in the 


Still, from Han- 


gratifying to all his 
rear of the large hall. He sang Deeper and Deeper 
and for the encore, which was insisted upon by the au 
dience, I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby, from Lalla Rookh, by Frederick 


&c.— Springfield Republican, December, 186 PF. W. R 


del's Japhtha, 


Clay, 


Hall-Meyn Song Recital.— Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr 
Heinrich Meyn will give a song recital in the new ball room 
January 13, under 
Mr. 


at the Waldorf on Wednesday afternoon, 


the patronage of Miss Callender, Miss de Forest, and 





Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Miss Annie Leary, Miss Laura J 
Post, Rev. Bishop and Mrs. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Worthington, and many others. 

Great Success in Cincinnati.—One of the great suc- 
cesses achieved in recent years in Cincinnati was that 
which met the Misses Hilke and Clary and Messrs. McKinley 


























and Dufft on their appearance in that city in a Messiah 
concert on January 3. The following are among many 
laudatory notices 

Perhaps never before in the hisvory of the “* Pops” was there such 
a memorable occasion and re ka program as the one presented 
at yesterday's conce Hall. It was a Messiah program 
with a quartet of sol f the oratorio. These were Kathrin 
Hilke, ano; Ma Clar cor J. H. McKinley, 
tenor, a Dr. Carl D While all of these made an ex- 
cellent impression, particular su ss crowned the efforts of Dr. Carl 
Dufft and Mary Louise Clary. Carl Dufft sang Why Do the Nations 
in dramat spirited style, with a gn ent voice; as an encore 
the number The People That Walk Darkness 

Mary Louise Clary sang He Was Despised with a great deal of 
sentiment, g flection and pat! Hers is easily the best Amer- 
ican contra e on the Ame an ‘ stage to-day Mr 
McKinley was in splendid voice, and his singing of Comfort Ye, My 
People, and Every Valley Shall Be Exalted, which he gave as an en- 
core, was in artistic lines. Kathrin Hilke gave a beautiful rendering 
of I Know That My Redeemer Livet! The enthusiasm of the audi 

nce knew no boun er the singing of the quartet Sancta Mater 
from Stabat Mater, in which the s were heard in splendid 
ensemble The l a unde e direct } Michael Brand did 

seand genial work.—Cincinnati Enquirer, January 4, 1807 

Dr. Carl Dufft, basso, proved himself altogether the strongest artist 
of the strictly leg e oratorio Sela ndeed, is the air 
Why Do the Nat better given than his rendering of it—dramatic, 






stirring, s« if was excellent and his accents 








1g 

were well pla As aner e he gave The People That Walketh 
in Darkness 

Mary Lou Clary sang He Was Despised with fine simplicity and 
| genuine s. Her voice mat ling ndness and strength, is 
positively grand, and it is gaining in musical quality She gave the 
air da capo 

Mr. McKinley was in ¢ i e, and his ear, vibrating tenor 
notes asserted themselves to their full dignity 











Kathrin Hilke sang I Know That My Redeemer Liveth with musi- 
cal spirit and splend nception 

But the tr he ncert ca in the 1artet Sancta Mater 

m the Stabat Mat gw striking ensemble and artistic re 
sult by tl s sts I estra ider the direction of 
Michael Brand, was in splendid spirit and under excellent control 


Commercial Tribune, January 4 
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‘His performance was sympathetic, musical and 
He registers with a fine color sense, and 
-James Huneker, in 


York. 


vigorous. 
was recalled most heartily.”— 


Morning Advertiser, New 





‘Standing room was at a premium at the organ 
concert given by WiiiiaM C. Cari yesterday. Mr 
Car. has a thorough knowledge of the resources of 

and his playing was marked by much 
'"—Martines, in the New York World 


the organ, 
brilliancy.’ 





‘Mr. himself one of 
the formost manipulators of this difficult instru- 
His playing of the Guilmant 
"The New York Times 


Cart at the organ proved 


ment. Caprice’ was 


entrancing’ 





‘His playing was the finest thing heard here for 


many a day.” —Cincinnati Post. 
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BOH ESIIAN STRING QUARTET 


Acknowledged to the 
Finest Organization of 
its kind in the World. 
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iddress .. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


Near Madison Avenue 





Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Musical Director. 


Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 











All f sica 
most ad re vea 
tion in ie f iinent artis rt ypear 
Amer ame are a the faculty Fall Term begins Monday, 
Septem 7 Write f Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time 

N. B For the a mmodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city, Professor Scherwenka will instruct same at_his 
private studio at Steinway Hall Applicants please address EMIL 
GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 


and Folk Songs of European Nations 






Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals 
Mrs. WATSON w for her illustrations a very rare and fine 
specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old, Musical Pro- 





Recitals will be furnished on application 
Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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French contralto, will sing at the Gewandhaus concerts, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Nikisch, on January 7, afterward 
visiting other important Continental centres. Mr. Willy Bur- 
mester will come to England fora proyincial tour, which | 
opens on January 15, fortwo months. Hecomes from Rus- 
sia, whre he is having excellent success. 

Mr. Plunket Greene will join Lionel Borwick in giving 
a series of recitals in St. James’ Hall, opening on the 3ist | 
inst., near the 100th anniversary of Schubert's birth, which 
will be devoted to works of this composer. 

Herr Paul Stoeving will give a violin recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of January 20, assisted by Mme. Belle 
Cole, Mme. Amina Goodwin and Mr. Walter Alison Phillips. 

Mr. Henry Russell, the veteran composer, entered on his 
eighty-fifth year on December 24. His numerous friends, 
together with all who know how popular and useful his ca- 
reer has been, will rejoice to learn that he is still in the en- 
joyment of excellent health. _ 

The executive committee of the Bristol Musical Festival 
for 1896 have issued a statement of account showing that, 
after payment of all expenses in connection with the festival 
held in October last, there is asurplus of £42 15s. 11d. The 








HE directors of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera | sum of £142 10s. 6d. was collected after the morning per- 


Company have arranged with H. T. Brickwell to | formance during the festival, on behalf of the Bristol Royal 


give a short season of grand opera at the Garrick Theatre, 
commencing on Monday, January 18. This announcement 
will be hailed with satisfaction by the members of the com- 
pany, as we learn that, without previous warning, notice 


was posted by the company on Boxing Day that a recess of | land Society last week. 


four weeks would be taken from January 9. It is alleged in 
many directions that the management of the company does 
not secure the esfrzt de corps that Carl Rosa inspired 
during his lifetime. If this be the case, a notice of four 
weeks’ recess coming without warning in mid-winter would 
not tend to improve matters when the company reassem- 
bled. Happily there has been a change in the plan of the 
directors. 

The chief artists for the London season will be Mlle. 
Elandi, Miss Zelie de Lussan, Miss Alice Esty, Miss Kirby 
Lunn: Messrs. Hedmondt, Brozel, Ludwig, Paull and Alec 
Marsh. They will give four of Wagner’s operas, Die 
Walkiire, Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser and The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

The conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
is being held in Cardiff this week, and will be reported in 
our next number. 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the well-known pianist, leaves 
England shortly for America, and will arrive in Boston in 
the month of February. Mme. Hopekirk, during her recent 
residence in Paris and London, has been devoting her time 
almost exclusively to composition, and her repertory as 
pianist will include a recently completed concerto and a 
concertstiick for piano and orchestra, which was produced 
by Mr. Henschel. 

The Prince of Wales has accepted a copy of Mr. Kuhe’s 
recently published work, My Musical Recollections. 

Mr. W. Adlington has received news from M. Emil 
Sauret of his enormous success at the concert of the Musical 
Society in Cologne. 

M. Paderewski has arranged a short provincial tour, 
through Mr. W. Adlington, during March next, following his 
appearance at the Crystal Palace and Philharmonic con- 
certs. 

Under Mr. Adlington’s direction Mlle. Camille Elandi, the 





Infirmary and the Bristol General Hospital, and has been 
| divided equally between those institutions. 

Dr. Annie Patterson, of Dublin, gave her lecture on 
The Harp and Irish Music before the Belfast Young Ire- 

Needless to say, much interest was 

| taken in Dr. Patterson’s able paper, and her earnest work 

in trying to bring the claims of Irish music more promi- 
nently before her people. 

There is a possibility that Mr. Mockridge may not go to 
America until the spring of 1898 instead of next spring, 
owing to new developments on this side. Speaking of his 
work at a recent popular concert, the Daly Telegraph said: 

‘*The American tenor, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, did ample 
justice to some interesting songs. Mr. Mockridge has made 
a great advance during the period of his residence in this 
country, and now that he is about to visit his native land 
for a while he has the satisfaction of taking with him, for 
whatever it may be worth, the approval of English 
amateurs.” ; 





as the only successor to Paganini’s art and style, and place 
him even far above Ole Bull. Signor Robbio, who is living 
in London, is still hale and hearty. Reverse of fortune ex- 
perienced after such a successful career, when strength and 
magnetism are declining, naturally arouse the sympathy of 
the profession. Nearly all those who have worked with 
him are dead; he stands almost alone amidst another gen- 
eration. He still gives lessons, and how many of those 
who play the violin will be glad to avail themselves of some 
of his valuable traditional knowledge? If Signor Robbio 
would write his memoirs he would not only gain materially 
himself, but his personal experiences and records in his 
possession would make interesting and instructive reading, 
which would be eagerly sought by many musicians. 


CONCERTS. 
The Guildhall School of Music offered on _ the 
23d ult. a most enjoyable entertainment in the form 
of an operatic performance by the students. Mendels- 


sohn’s operetta, Son and Stranger, which has, on the 
whole, outlived its charm, was given by a proficient cast. 
It would be difficult for even experienced artists to make 
much of this naive, old-fashioned product of Mendelssohn's 
youthful days; but it will always be a favorite work for 
musical institutions. Being originally written for amateurs 
(the composer’s own sisters and brother performed it at the 
silver wedding festivities of their parents in December, 
1829), it is very singable and well within the reach of 
students. The work on the whole of those who imperson- 
ated the different characters was praiseworthy, and indi- 
cated that efficient instruction was being given at this 
institution. 

This was followed by Gilbert and Sullivan’s dramatic 
cantata, I’nal by Jury. A more unanimously spirited 
performance one could hardly ask for. The /udge, Mr. 
Thesiger, whose histrionic abilities and humorously clever 
way of using a small voice are really quite remarkable, 
pleased very much; Mr. Arthur Wade also acted and sang 
the part of Zhe Usher most amusingly, and shows, 
though an amateur, the ease and spirit of an experienced 


actor. The other participants aquitted themselves creditably. 


Among the audience was the Lord Mayor of London. 
Mr. N. Vert gave a popular concert in Queen’s Hall on 


Mascagni has added yet another to his considerable list 
It will be brought out shortly by the house of 


of operas. 
Ricordi. The new opera deals, it is said, with Japan, and 
if the price paid for it be an indication of its intrinsic value 
it certainly isa masterpiece. Prices are not always safe 
criteria, however, and it is as yet premature to offer any 
remarks on a work which is still in the hands of the com- 
poser and librettist. Signor Mascagni, like other geniuses, 
is reported to dress very peculiarly, but no doubt in har- 
mony with the theme on which he is engaged. He com- 
posed the present work at Pesaro, where he was arrayed in 
a purple robe and an enormous turban. 


PAGANINI's Pup. 

Do any of my readers know of Signor Agostino Robbio ? 
He was a violinist (born in Genoa, September 29, 1821), 
first tasting the fruits of public success in 1830, and at the 
zenith of his fame from twenty to thirty years later. 

Paganini was his teacher, and he gave him a violin and a 


| medal, which valuable souvenirs he still has in his posses- 
| sion. Many of the criticisms’in that old book speak of him 


Boxing Day, with the aid of several well-known artists. His 








program comprised no less than twenty-three items, and 
with regard to encores the artists contributed them without 
|} stint. Mr. Ben Davies introduced a melodious song 
| by Mr. F. Lewis Thomas, entitled Impress of the Creator, 
earning for it an encore and for the composer a hearty “call” 
to the platform. Miss Ella Russellsang Gounod’s O Divine 
Redeemer with all her wonted fervor; Mr. Foli was heard 
in the same composer's Nazareth; and Miss Oppenheimer 
displayed good vocalization in the valse from Romeo and 
Juliette. Mr. Thomas Meux sang the air, Fille des 
Rois, from Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, and Mme. Belle 
Cole, Mr. Harry Stubbs and the Meister Glee Singers were 
on good terms with their audience. Violin pieces by Spohr 
| and Wieniawski were contributed by Mr. John Dunn, and 
the organ solos by Mr. W. Stephenson Hoyte were also 
popular. 

The scheme of the orchestral (promenade) concert in the 
evening at the same hall was headed by the overture to 
Die Meistersinger, which, like the overture to Tann- 
hduser, heard later, was piayed with much strength and 
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MARIAN! WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“IT IS EXQUISITE IN TASTE—VIN MARIANI—IT IS HEALTH—THE ELIXIR 


OF LIFE.” 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 


pon ; 289 Oxford St. 62 W. I5th ST., NEW YORK. 
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MARC KLAw. A. L. ERLANGER. 


KLAW & ERLANGER, 


Managers’ Exchange, Broadway and 4oth Street. 


Representing the principal Theatres and Attractions of the United 
States. Cable Add ine.” Please use Western Union 


ress “ Rosmarine. 
Telegraph Office in Exchange. Conducting the tour of 


e| VIOLINIST. jo Mme. Lillian NORDICA, 


ASSISTED BY 
Mme. Sofia SCALCHI. 


BARRON we iy Tenor. hy C. DEMPSEY, Baritone. | 


SIDORE LUCKSTONE, Accompanist. 





JEFFERSON S. LEERBURGER, Manager Musical Department, ne- 
‘otiates for artists in Europe and America. Musical Entertainments. 
Goprespendence solicited on all musical business. 


FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


In America till end of May, 1897. 


WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Carl Bernhard, 22:s:B2ritore: 


| Oratorio and Concert Vocal Studio, 
| (57 East 47th Street, between Lexington and Third Aves., MEW YORK. 


He sings most tastefully, and what is more, knows how to use Azs 
voice as well as ¢hose of his pupils GEORG HENSCHEL. 


WIENZKOWSKA 


(Leschetizky Piano Method.) 


6 Open for Concert 

Engagements 

4 and... 
Musicales. 




















MME. DE WIENZKOWSKA is principal 
assistant of Prof. Leschetizky, of Vienna, 
and represents him in this country. 


| 
| 








Address STEINWAY HALL, CITY. 


JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 





For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


| ...101 West 86th Street, New York. 
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and place | risking too much at his age to sing three times a week. 
b is living 
rtune ex- 
ngth and 
pathy of 


finish by the skilled body of executants under Mr. Henry J. 
Wood's direction. The playing of the second piece provoked | 
so much applause that the conductor insisted that the mem- | 
bers of the band should stand up and bow acknowledgment. | 
Grieg’s first Peer Gynt suite was likewise performed | 


| did Wednesday. Olitzka and Bispham were as usual most 
satisfactory. 
Saturday afternoon Melba was indisposed for the sixth 





ked with in excellent style, the final selection, In the Hall of the | time this season, so Violetfa, in La Traviata, was sung 
her gen- Mountain King, being. repeated, while little of the frenzy | by Madame Clementine De Vere-Sapio, and sung in a 
ome of the music in Liszt's fourth Hungarian Rhapsody escaped | most artistic manner. She acted very well and Ah Fors 
s of some the conductor and his instrumental forces, whose splendid e lui was delivered with great finish. Ancons as Germont 
r Robbio playing of the Hungarian March from Berlioz’s Faust also was affected as ever and Salignac was not a good A//redo 
rapes d elicited a roar of applause. More peaceful moments came | Cavalleria Rusticana, with Calvé, closed the afternoon 
i with the presentation of Hiindel’s famous Largo in G, other- In the evening Don Giovanni was repeated, and Edouard 


reading, 


wise a song from Serse, arranged for orchestra by Mr. Hell- 
mesberger, the violin, harp and organ solos being carefully 
given by Mr. Arthur Payne, Miss Miriam Timothy and Mr. 
Arthur Pitt, the same three artists also lending aid in 








de Reszké was the best thing in it, for Lassalle’s amorous 
hero has become gouty in action and off the key in voice 
Litvinne’s Donna Anna was distinctly bad; she cannot 
sing legato, and has no notion of Mozart. Traubmann’s 


on the . Pore ' ‘ a 
al tee Gounod’s Hymn to St. Cécile. Mr. B. P. Parker performed for Donna Elvira, having no dramatic force, was badly cast, 
~ we a’cello solo Fischer's Czardas, while solos on the cornet while Miss Engle’s Zer/ina was pretty, but her voice is not 

on the and bassoon were played by Howard Reynolds and E. J. suited to the Opera House. 
ent cast. James. The vocal interest was supplied by Mme. Belle Mancinelli was in good form and conducted with great 
to make Cole and Mr. Santicy, the veteran basiens being called care. A little adverse criticism does these gentlemen good. 
elesohn’s upon to repeat Nazareth. On Monday night Siegfried was given, and Lit- 

— ‘ 7, = aw ; y > UL 7 ve Ie a 2 a > 2s ‘eo . . 4 . . 
ane a Yesterday being New Y ear’s Day, the usual performance PEAY he ly vinne again proved hopelessly incompetent. To-night 
smateurs of The Messiah took place in Albert Hall, and in Queen's oF herd ie casey . ‘ I Mefistofele, with the same cast as before; Friday, Tristan 
it at the Hall Elijah was given. F. V. ATWATER. ERTHER was revived last Wednesday night | ung Isolde, M. Jean de Reszké, M. Edouard de Reszké, 
ecember at the opera, with the following cast: Mr. Bispham, Mr. Von Hubbenet, Mr. D’Aubigné, Mlle. 
seach of New York Press Notices of Anton Hegner.— a a _....Mme. Emma Eames | Olitzka and Mme. Litvinne; Saturday afternoon, Faust, 
nperson- Mr. Hegner played numbers by Popper and others, as well as a | Sophie..................-sseeeeeeees: ..Mme. Sophie Traubmann | Mme. Calvé, Mme. Mantelli, M. Edouard de Reszké, Signor 

‘ concerto and other pieces by himself, in all of which the audience had | Albert..................cccececece M. De Vries . —_ . . me : 
nd indi- : ; , < t _— *]Cremonini and M. Lassalle; Saturday night, Romeo et 
occasion to admire and applaud his rich tone, graceful style, brilliant | Le Bailli.......... ..M. Castelmary = ip A at 
2 at this technique and the crystalline purity of his harmonies. Miss Blauvelt | Schmidt.................... ae ere paid ay cect Corsi Juliette, Mme. Melba, M. Salignac, M. Plangon, Signor 
and Herr Emil Fischer were the vocalists.—New York Evening Post. | Johann.... eer ee eee aie Sig. de Vaschetti |] Campanari, M. de Vries and M. Castelmary. 
dramatic At last night’s concert in the Music Hall several of Abbey & Grau's Werther... on “sate tag tery alti +l. Joan de Resshé 
spirited artist sang, and Mr. Anton Hegner exercised a right which he has Conductor, Sig. Mancinelli 
ige, Mr. always enjoyed by playing a solo. He played with delightful ease Massenet’s delightful miniature work was first sung here Second Concert at the Union League Club.—The 
and nice taste the andante and finale from Goltermann’s concerto for April 19, 1894: although an act w: riven—the third act ll —_ Baie heel PWR } 
ly clever the violoncello in A minor, and was much applauded. The audience AAR 7, ws, © gn an act was given-—the act— | Apollo sixteen, under ¢ aTOCtION of R. Chapman, and 
arkable, was generous in its expressions of approval._New York Tribune. at the last performance of that season. It was reviewed at | the Kneisel Quartet gave the following program at the sec- 
nd sang sine dinsnitant Min af te endhesten, tn. an ealtacen wasilin. length in these columns, for it made a most favorable im- ond smokers concert at the Union League Club on Tuesday 
shows, the union decided he should not play; but as a virtuoso, with the | Pression, and why Mr. Grau has not seen fit to revive it evening, January 5, before a large and appreciative au- 
erienced orchestra as second fiddle, he played last evening. Mr. Damrosch | until last week isa mystery. The reason given we have | dience: 
sditably. ov a pom rao _ “— sp cet naitone oe — heard is because Emma Eames was absent. We arecertain] Quartet in D major, op. (4, No. 5, J. Haydn, Kneisel Quartet; Like 
a aude vociferously ¢ Oo , keeping oO owing or é a ° ° . a 4 - 

. aa wigs , . ices & fora minute | that plenty of singers could be found to sing Char/ofte as | the Woodland Roses, Maie, Yeoman’s Wedding Song, Molloy, the 

é e so. . x o "y NJ 4 oS c De one > Vv 4 l Apr 1 ac - 
Hall on It was Herr Hegner’s first appearance there since the Sunday night | Well as Mrs. Eames and to act it much better. She gave no | APollo Sixteen, conducted t y W. R. Chapman; air, J. O. Bach, Hun 

, P 2 . 3 : on garian Dance, Brahms-Joachim, for violin, Mr. Franz Kneisel; 

sts. His when his presence caused the abandonment of the concert, and the | hint of the domestic, parent loving heroine of Goethe, and ; . , , 

—. . ; n= come eager =a : 3 ; ’ 2 F Andante, l'Africaine, Meyerbeer, Signor Victor Clodio; Still as the 
ms, and applause of the audience, very many of whom were of theregular | while she sang the letter aria with considerable virtuosity | Night, Bohm, March from Faust, Gounod, the Apollo Sixteen; Largo, 

attendants at the concerts, and apparently had the incidents of the , : . . 7 " . ~ . . 
without . ; she at no time indicated the sadness of soul of the. sorrow | Handel, Spinnlied, Popper, for violoncello, Mr. Alwin Schroeder; 
difficulty well in mind, meant sympathy. The orchestra showed a —_ , , am 5 wee , 

é : ; : : : : S s stricken girl The Two Grenadiers, Wagner, Mr. Townsend Fellows; Invitation 

is song their impersonal feeling over the matter, too, by applauding vigor- girl. Waltz. Hoffmann. the Apollo Sixteer 
x : : altz, Ho ann, t Apollo Sixteen 
Creator, ously at the end of each of Hegner’s well-rendered numbers. He | The opera is not so happily executed as the composers’ 


r “call” 
) Divine 


played the andante and finale from Goltermann’s Concerto in A 
minor, a charming little Elégie of his own composition, and Popper's 
Tarantella, all with much cleverness and excellent spirit and finish 


Manon, but consider the difficulties of the book! There 
is but one dramatic situation and that is rendered full justice. 
The entire play is devoted to the exposition of Werther’s 


Philadelphia Lecture.—Dr. H. A. Clarke will deliver 
before the students of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, Philadelphia, and their friends, the third in a course 


is heard New York Sun 

nheimer A Ress Recital.—The following program was delivered and CAar/otte’s passion; all the rest is subsidiary. So we | of six historical and analytical lectures on music on Wed- 

neo and by Fraulein Vera Ress, assisted by Mr. Ludwig V. Schenck, | get several charming duos and the scene at the close of act nesday evening, January 13. The subject will be Folk 

lle des violinist, and Miss Grace Luce, accompanist, at the Genesee three is strong and the pulses are stirred. Songs, Troubadours, and the Divergence between Sacred 

» Belle Valley Club, Rochester, N. Y., on Thursday, November 12, Massenet’s music is eclectic, but is so happily handled, so | and Secular Music. 

rs were at 8 P.M. j clever in rhythm, orchestral color and development that you * 

y Spohr Aria from the Magic Flute ’ .Mozart | forgive him his Wagner, Mendelssohn and Gounod quota- The Columbia University Orchestra.— he orchestra 

in, and Ungeduld............ Schubert | tions. The characterization is not very strong, sentimental, | Which was recently formed at Columbia University bids 

re also ster rg aed pine Emile oan and of the salon rather than romantic or German. Jean de | iT to be a success. At the last rehearsal there were 

Sale Cinmotee sy 7 . ; _ '| Reszké, despite the fatigues of the week previous, was at sea players present, among whom were several gradu- 
t in the ~~ Segpamaae hi Sa sei SRR es oa fe eae his best. He is lyric, not heroic by temperament, and he | #*€S- The orchestra is conducted by Mr. H H. Wetzler 
rture to Ronee bene. Knight Wood | Sang with delicacy, sweetness and grace. Of course he made and is entirely distinc t from all the other musical clubs and 
Tann- GA i cvce cite sidnpines piccaeigacbeevene ......Petri |] as much as possible of the limited dramatic situations. > ~<a the university 

xth and Suite from Henry VIII Edward German De Vries was as rough and uncouth as usual, and Traub- The rehearsals take place once & week in the drawing 

Morris Dance room of the School of Mines, and it is intended to give a 





Shepherds’ Dance 


mann worked very hard in a very small part. Mancinelli 
again fell from grace, and his band made a bad slip during 


concert some time in April or May. Classical music only is 


Torch Dance ies 
9 La Folletta Mr. Schenck March the duo of Charlotte and Sophie. Yet Werther was a great | Py 
a Se ° Marchesi. ‘. . » . . ry. . gleam of “ae . ; . 
jac wae Moszkowski, | Telief after the tiresome Lucia, the vapid Traviata and the Both active and associate membership is open to all who 
A June Valentine ..Th. Saul. | wearisome Huguenots. are or have been connected with the university, and appli- 








The Minstrel one 


Composed and dedicated to Fri. Ress 
hbbubessaadie ‘ Hildach 
Song with Violin Obligato 


Friday evening there was a good representation of Lohen- 
grin, except that de Reszké was almost sung out. He is 


cations for either may be made to the secretary of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, care of School of Mines 
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Suza Doane and Gerard-Thiers’ Recitals.—The fol- 
lowing press notices obtained in Boston last week show the 
the highly successful standard attained in the combined 
efforts of these artists : 


Miss Doane has made no little advance in her art since she 
played here some years ago. Her technic has developed, her 
feeling has become more mature. Her playing is full of passionate- 
ness, which seems not in the least morbid, but youthful and genuine ; 
she shows distinctly musical feeling ; her phrasing is in general ex- 
cellent. There is a romantic streak in her, too; though it shows 
itself perhaps less strikingly than her passionateness. She plays 
with considerable intellectual grasp of the music, and seldom allows 
the more violent side of her nature to betray her into incoherence or 
confusedness. That she has not reached the end of her musical de- 
velopment seems pretty clear. Her playing of Schumann’s Carnival, 
for instance, was marked throughout by an earnestness, which—con- 
sidering the character of much of the music-—-had something of im- 
maturity in it. The picturesque side of the music seemed to escape 
her, and she made little contrast between numbers of the series. It 
was curious to hear her play the Chopin number in one glow of pas- 
sion, as if Chopin himself had written it, and with no hint at the 
dreamy romanticism Schumann could not help putting there. Yet, 
from her own somewhat limited point of view, her playing of the 
Carneval was excellent; she carried the working out in the finale 
through with very strong and sure hand. Her playing of the shorter 
pieces by American composers was thoroughly fine; Miss Lang’s 
rhapsody and Mr. MacDowell’s étude, in particular, came as it were 
hot from the furnace. Tothe Chopin scherzo she is not yet quite 
grown; there was much good in her playing of it, but there is more 
in the music than she showed forth 

Mr. Gérard-Thiers may be called a well nigh-ideal salon singer. 
He has a delicately beautiful voice, and uses it with consummate skill. 
His style is of the super refined, exquisite, rather excessive sort that 
is exactly adapted to the parlor song and ballad. Some of his effects 
of phrasing are extremely beautiful in their way. We should not 
care to hear him sing Schubert, Schumann, Franz or Brahms; but of 
songs which made up the bulk of his selections last evening he is 
certainly a complete master.—Aoston Transcript, January 7. 

Chickering Hall was well filled last night on the occasion of Miss 
Suza Doane’s concert. The little hall hasa great advantage in that 
performer and auditor are so close together that no special forcing of 
tone is required, and something of the informality of the drawing 
room results. 

The assistance of Mr. Gérard-Thiers, with several vocal numbers, 
formed an excellent foil to Miss Doane’s piano performances. 

Mr. Gérard-Thiers opened the concert with Clay’s setting of The 
Sands of Dee—a very dramatic number, in which the composer has 
used the accompaniment most graphically to represent the incoming 
tide, the rowing of the boatmen, &c. 

Mr. Thiers possesses a fine tenor voice, full of sympathy, which he 
here used with admirable effect. In striking contrast with this was 
Bohm’s Still wie die Nacht, so richly harmonized. Morley's It wasa 
Lovet and His Lass, a quaint bit of old Shakespearian music, made a 
charming ending to the vocal group. 

Miss Doane made her entrance with Schumann's Carneval, op. 9, an 





ambitious work for any pianist, because of its many shifting and con- 
trasted moods. 

With a fine technic she combined much poetic taste in her inter- 
pretation of the varied effects which Schumann has introduced. Her 
clear, firm touch told strongly throughout, but in the powerful finale 
was especially marked. 

Mr. Thiers’ rendering of Tosti’s two songs, Ninon and Could I, was 
artistic and effective. 

In MacDowell’s concert etude, op. 36, Miss Doane was afforded ample 
scope for exhibiting her brilliancy of technic. She was enthusiastical- 
ly recalled. Her sustained effects are especially worthy of notice. 

In Chopin’s scherzo, B minor, she seemed at her best. She is a 
young pianist of much promise, and even now shows a degree of fa- 
cility in technic and a breadth of interpretation quite unusual in a 
young musician.—Boston Daily Advertiser, Thursday, January 7, 1807. 


Goldmark Lectures on Wagner.—Ruben Goldmark 
has just given a series of successful lectures on Wagner 
and His Music Dramas in Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Some of Mr. Goldmark’s own compositions were played by 
Seidl at Brighton Beach last summer. 


Ogden Crane Musicale at Asbury Park.—Madame 
Ogden Crane recently gave a successful musicale at Asbury 
Park, of which the following is a press notice: 


One of those pleasant events that remain as an indelible pleasure in 
memory was enjoyed by about two hundred of our élite society 
Wednesday night in the invitation parlor musical given by Madame 
Ogden Crane, of New York, assisted by her local conservatory pupils. 
Through the courtesy of Charles Wyckoff his massive parlors had 
their fullest capacity tested by an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience, who showed their recognition of the vast perceptible ad- 
vancement of each pupil in the vocal realm, which could not be other- 
wise under Madame Crane's system of teaching, which encompasses 
all the power every voice will develop. During the gathering and 
throughout the evening a social spirit pervaded, much to be encour- 
aged for the enlargement of our society circle of acquaintance with 
each other. The program, an interesting one, required an hour and a 
half, with credit to each participant. The opening number wasa duet, 
O Wert Thou in the Cold Blast, Mendelssohn, by Madame Ogden 
Crane and Miss Bertie Tilton. The latter’s sweet, full toned contralto 
powers was a real surprise as she soared high and low in harmony 
with the voluminous soprano of her teacher. The first appearance of 
Miss Ruth Clayton, in her mezzo soprano solo, If I had Known, Victor 
Harris, was heartily received and her rapid developments highly 
commended for a bright future of success. Clifton Jelliff, with his 
high and‘clear defined baritone, rendered Love's Sorrow, Shelley, and 
his local vocal popularity was strongly emphasized in his warm re- 
ception by all present. In My Dreams, Topping, was a selection well 
chosen, for the two voices of Miss Ida Wyckoff and Harry Martin. 
Her well placed contralto tones were artistically harmonized with 
Mr. Martin’s high registered tenor. This number was a grand and 
praiseworthy début in this well sustained duet. Frank Dudley, in 
his baritone selection, Queen of the Earth, Pinsuti, with ease and per- 
sonal credit to himself, held the full sympathy of his audience as he 
leaped from the heights to the depths of the vocal register. Madame 
Crane favored her guests with her extensive singing qualities by ren- 
dering Avouel of Love, Tome, which demanded as an encore A 
Dream, by Wood. Her matured soprano of years which has now its 
own renown because of its power and intelligent interpretation of the 
value of tones which only the trained ear fully enjoys. Allie Hunt, 
only twelve years old, was brought before her first audience and her 
enunciation was of special notice. The madame had Harry Martin 
render My Dreams, Tosti, which required an encore. The marvelous 
register of his phenomenal, well developed and real rich, artistic 
tenor voice bespeaks a future public notoriety beyond our municipal 
boundary lines. The pleasure of the evening was terminated in the 
quartet, The Parting Kiss, Pinsuti, Madame Crane, Miss Bertha 
Tilton, Messrs. Harry Martin and Walter Hubbard. All present ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted.—Evening News, Asbury Park, Jan- 
uary 5. 

A d’Arona Pupil’s Debut in Opera.—The following 
press notices report the success of Mrs. S. T. Carnes in 


grand opera. The lady is a beautiful woman, a serious and 





winnaar 








careful student, and gives up set ideas and opinions with a 
childlike confidence once she recognizes the truth. She 
took daily lessons from Mme. Florenza d’ Arona even in the 
heat of summer, following her to the country, and is a most 
conscientious, loyal pupil, desiring to do justice to her 
teacher’s work above all things: 

No performance given in Memphis has equaled, either in artistic 
work, general ensemble or smoothness of rendition, that of Bellini’s 
opera Somnambula. Not even the oldest playgoers could possibly 
find fault with any portion of the representation. All interest cen- 
tred in our beautiful townswoman, Mrs. S. T. Carnes, who as Amina 
won fresher laurels than in anything she has previously attempted 
before the public. The lovely voice, exquisitely trained, combined 
with beauty, will make her path an easy one if she adopts the stage 
as a profession.—Memphis Public Ledger 


Altogether one hundred persons took part in the performance. 
Mrs. S. T. Carnes, as the fair somnambulist, was the opera. Not only 
did she shine resplendent above all others, but she exhibited talent 
that would win applause among artists who have achieved fame. 
Her voice is a clear, mellifiuous soprano of wide range, extraordi- 
narily beautiful timbre and trained to excellent modulation. The con- 
ception of the dramatic necessities of her réle was artistic. She 
brought out the effects grandly, and to this was due the prolonged 
applause that followed the finale of the second act.—Memphis Appeal- 
Avalanche. 


A fashionable audience witnessed the performance of the opera 
last evening. Mrs. S. T. Carnes wasa lovely Amina. She sang ex- 
quisitely, and her acting was good beyond expectation 

Mrs. Carnes as Amina was simply superb. She has a refined and 
intellectual countenance. The work done by her last night convinced 
the audience, critical as it was, that she deservedly ranks as the best 
soprano that has ever visited Little Rock, and she compares most 
favorably with many a high-priced professional star. Her particu- 
lar merits lie inthe charm of her voice, in the absence of affectation, 
in her artistic posing and inthe beauty of her trill, which she exe- 
cutes with marvelous facility.—7he Memphis Commercial 


Mr. J. H. MeKinley’s Success at Cincinnati.— 

Mr. McKinley left a most favorable impression. He is an artist of 
the legitimate type of the true oratorio school. He is a tenor the 
like of whom there are not many. Mr. McKinley was heard to par- 
ticular advantage in the great dramatic aria Lend Me Your Aid, by 
Gounod. His tones are pure and far reaching, his high tones being 
clear and resonant.—Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune, December 28. 


Mr. McKinley is a tenor who did himself proud in the great dra- 
matic aria Lend Me Your Aid. He is possessed of the true artistic 
| 


temperament, and his voice is endowed with purity as well as. 


strength. It is managed admirably for crescendo effect and reaching 
a climax. This was shown to advantage in the concluding lines of 
the aria, which rang out with clearest resonance and force.—Cincin- 


nati InQuirer, December 28 


Mr. J. Henry McKinley, an excellent tenor, received a very flatter- 
ing reception. After the great dramatic aria Lend Me Your Aid he 
Mr. McKinley 
is magnetic, possesses dramatic fire, and intelligently reveals the 
character of the composition as meant by the composer.--Cincinnati 
Daily Volksblatt, December 28. 


received a storm of applause that was well deserved 


Mr. McKinley is an incomparably fine tenor who possesses a voice 
naturally fine and most musical; particularly is his fine enunciation 
to be praised. After both his numbers he was recalled several times 
—Cincinnati Free Press, December 28. 

Mr. McKinley is the best tenor Fort Wayne has had the opportunity 
of hearing ina longtime. His enunciation and phrasing were per- 
fect, and all his numbers were given with the expression and dra- 
matic feeling that only the true and intelligent artist is capable 
of.—Fort Wayne Journal, December 31 


Mr. McKinley is engaged for the spring tour of the Bos- 


ton Festival Orchestra, and up to that time will be one of our 


busiest tenors. His January engagements include con- 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD 


EISLER, 


568 E. Division Street, CHICAGO. 


Clementine Sheldon 
SOPRANO. 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris 


DIRECTION 


H. M. Hirschberg Musical Bureau, 
36 West 15th Street, New York. 





THE HELEN VON DOENHOFF 
OPERATIC - CONCERT - COMPANY, 


Consisting of well known artists available for 


OPERATIC RECITALS —=:= 


in Concert form or Costume, also miscellaneous concert programme 


followed by acts of operas. 


Mme. Von Doenhoff may blso be engaged singly for special recitals. 
For Terms and Dates Address : 


W. Warren Shaw, 636 Lexington Ave., or Leading Musical Agents. 





ELLA RUSSELL, The Great American Prima Donna._~ 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


In America: March, April, May, 1897. 





THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


THE KRONBERGS. 


NANNIE HANDS-KRONBERG, Soprano. 
S. KRONBERG, Baritone. 


ON TOUR WITH THE 


U. S. West Point Cadet Band. 


Address THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 





High-Class Artists. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 








131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 





131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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certs in Toledo, Ohio; Newark, N. J.; Rahway N. J.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Port Chester, N. Y. ; Scranton, Pa. ; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and other places. 


Miss Lotta Mills.—Baltimore papers speak in unmeas- 


Mills in that city on January 8. The American said: 

The tenth Peabody recital was given yesterday afternoon at 4 
o'clock at the institute by Miss Lotta Mills, pianist 
1891 Miss Mills showed herself to be much above the ordinary, when 
she played a difficult and varied program of piano compositions at 
one of the Burmeister concerts in this city. Since then she has studied 
at Vienna and has developed into an artist of the first rank. Her 
touch is firm, though delicate, and her tonal enunciation-is accurate 
Her program gave her an opportunity to display her 
It included Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue, 
in D minor; Von Weber's allegro con spirito, from piano sonata in A 
flat Leschetizky, her old instructor 
Souvenir d'Italie and Etude Characteristique; a nocturne in F major 
and a waltz in A flat major, by Chopin; Rubinstein’s Baracolle in F 
The Magic Fire, from 
finale from Tristan und Isolde, 


and clear 
virility, brilliancy and vigor 


major; two compositions of 


minor; two piano transcriptions of Wagner 
The Walkie, by L 
transcribed by Liszt 


Brassin, and the 


The morning //era/d had the following criticism 

Miss Lotta Mills, a pianist of much promise, and former pupil of 
Prof. Richard 
cital yesterday afternoon 


Burmeister, was the soloist at the tenth Peabody re- 


Her 


in the 


program was composed entirely of 


classic compositions, and rendition of each the performer 
showed a rare knowledge of the writings essayed 


Miss Mills, in addition to displ. 


aying the necessary conception of the 
work before her, gave evidence of skillful training and careful prac- 
tice. She possesses a graceful, sure touch, and in the Bach fantasie and 
Fuguein D minor the cadenzas were played with accuracy and in a 


Each 


cision and correct regularity 


delicate, crisp 


tone 


The 


manner was given with excellent pre- 
two Wagner numbers were given 


in equally as artistic a manner 


Richard Burmeister as Conductor.—As already an- 
nounced, Richard Burmeister has organized a movement in 
taltimore looking toward the establishment of a perma- 
nent orchestra, and in order to interest the citizens he an- 
nounced a concert for last night under his own direction, 
the orchestral body consisting of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. In referring to Mr. Burmeister the Baltimore 
American said 

Asto Mr. R 


is on tiptoe 





Burmeister’s Baltimore début as a conductor, curiosity 


His rep- 


o his ability as 





will 


yne of the great pianists is settled, 


as to what kind of-a leader he prove to be 


utation as « but as 
s known of it here, though he led an 


Then Mr 


an orchestral conductor nothing 
n Berlin and Hamburg 





asa lost painstaking and strict 
teacher, and in order to prepare an orchestra for artistic perform- 
ances the qualities of a teacher and instructor are most valuable 


ones 


The American might have added that Mr. Burmeister is 
a composer of high standing, having written a piano con- 
certo of great importance, and a symphonic poem, The 
Chase After Fortune, which occupies a high rank in mod 
ern musical composition. 


$30,000 Farrand & Votey Organ.—Mr. Clarence Eddy 


opened a $30,000 Farrand & Votey four bank organ in St 


. ~ Ignatius Church, San Francisco, on December 26. It is a 
L marvelous instrument 
Jacoby Engagements.—Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, un- 
questionably dne of the foremost contraltos we have in this 
country, has engagements this month in several large 
educational institutions in Connecticut, where musical 
entertainments of the higher order are given. In March 
she will sing in Worcester, in Buffalo and in Columbus, 
Ohio. 
De Vere-Sapio in Hamlet.—The following are the New 
York press comments on Clementine De Vere-Sapio’s 
) Ophelia : 
} Mme. Sapio undertook a most difficult task, and it may be said at 


once that she not only accomplished it most creditably, but so highly 
delighted the audience that applause was frequent and hearty, and 
half a dozen recalls rewarded the brilliant rendering of the music of 
the mad scene 

To judge her critically under the circumstances of her hurried ap- 
Nevertheless, she did such thor- 
oughly good work, vocally and dramatically, that she deserves high 
She | 
conception of the 


pearance would hardly seem just 


praise, even forgetting the fact of her insufficient preparation 
made a charming picture, had the true dramatic 
part, acted it out naturally, and vocalized it like a real artist 

She has not acted the part in six years, had no orchestral or other 
the 
knew with whom she was to sing when she consented to fill the réle 
But she seemed entirely at home in the music, and after the natural 
the first entrance gained complete control of her 
Her breadth 


rehearsal before going on stage last evening—indeed, hardly 


nervousness of 
voice, and went on to what became a marked success. 
of tone, the extreme sweetness of her notes, the freedom with which 
they were [delivered were the marked excellences of her singing 


In the madJscene she vocalized the florid passages in grand style, and 


ured terms of praise of the piano playing of Miss Lotta | 


As far back as | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


deserved the several recalls that followed 
ary 2, 1897. 


New York Herald, Janu- 


Mme. Calvé was indisposed last night, and H. Ambroise Thomas’ 
| Hamlet was given with Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio in the part 
of Ophelia. she had assumed the rdéle 
notice, but there was no need for an apology in her behalf, for she 


It was stated at very short 
sang delightfully, with ample voice, nice taste and admirable expres- 
If a good performance could have atoned for the disappoint- 
sing it would have 


| sion. 


ment occasioned by the failure of Mme. Calvé tc 
been atoned for by the efforts put forward by Mme. De Vere-Sapio 
New York Tribune, January 2, 1897. 


Placards at the entrance of the Opera House announced the indispo- 
sition of Mme. Calvé with the fact that Mme. de Vere Sapio had agreed 





at the shortest possible notice to take her place. Those who knew 
Mme. Sapio’s artistic attainments felt no doubt that even under the 


unfavorable circumstances of no rehearsal and the inevitable nervous- 


ness attending a first performance she would be able to please her 
audience and do ample credit to her own previously high reputation 
Results proved the justness of such suppositions, for Mme. Sapio’s | 
performance was a very charming one, and was so acknowledged by | 
her hearers, as was testified to by the flattering applause she received 
both during and after the opera. | 

After a long absence from the boards it is but natural that vocally 
her triumph transcended her dramatic success. She showed perfect 
knowledge of stage requirements, but longer preparation might make 
Mme 


ylace is upon the operatic stage, and with this fortunate, fateful open- 
F I I I 


a stronger character than her Opfhe/ia was last night Sapio's 
ip the chance and become 
Her 
beautiful in the last few exquisite phrases sung while Ophelia floats 
Neu 


ing it may be hoped that she will follow 


once more the successful prima donna voice was particularly 


down the rush-lined stream York Sun, January 2, 1807 


The large audience that gathered to hear Calvé was plainly dis- 
appointed at the announcement that she would not appear, and pre- 
They 


hurried 


pared to be bored by her substitute were most agreeably 


surprised. Mme. Sapio, despite her preparations, gave a 


finished and thoroughly artistic impersonation, vocally and dramati- 
cally 
Although it is six years since she sang the rdéle, and went on last 


night without a rehearsal, she was thoroughly at home in the musi 
and after the first nervousness had disappeared was in 
l of the Her breadth « 


trol 
singing were marked excellences and he 


omplete con- 


part f tone, sweetness of notes and ease in 


rs was a perfect triumph 


New York World, January 2, #97 

Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, who was Mme. Calvé's substitute, | 
was a remarkably good Ophelia, when one considers the fact that she 
took the place of the sick diva on very short notice She sang witha 
great deal of sweetness and fervor, and her acting showed she had ar 















insight into all the dramatic posssit the réle.—Commercial 
Advertiser, New York, January 2, 18 } 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio has been known here chiefly as a concer 
singer, and, in fact, save in a performance of Lucia di Lammermoor 
with Signor Campanini, ur r whose auspices she came America 
she has not appeared hers opera itil last evening But she is an | 
experienced actress nevertheless, and her work last night was con- | 
scientious and frequently excellent. Her singing was a further de- 
monstration of her powers as ra a artist Vail and Expre 
Vew York, January 1 8Q7 | 
| 
The indisposition of Mme. Calvé induced the management to secure 
Mme. De Vere-Say ! ourageously undertook her part without 
arehearsal. Yet it is not at all necessary to make allowance for her 


engagement being so sudden. She sang the florid as well as the can- 
tabile measures of Ophelia with a very beautiful voice and finished | 
phrasing which won her the « ordial applause of the audience.—ven | 


ing Post, New York, January 2, 187 | 


Gregorowitsch. 
emphasized by the fact that last evening at 


The success of this great artist is fully 


Mr. Bispham’s 
concert he appeared for the twelfth time in New York city 
He starts on his second provincial tour this morning, play- 
ing in Baltimore to-night, Cincinnati 15th and 16th; Dayton 
18th; Oberlin 19th; Buffalo 2ist; Rochester 22d; returning 
to New York city, he plays at the Metropolitan Opera House 
24th; Springfield, Mass., 25th; with Mr. Beigel at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel 26th; Northampton, Mass., 27th, then several 
soirées and concerts in this city. In February he starts on 
his third provincial tour, when he visits Toronto, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo. 
Feilding C. Roselle.—Feilding C 


She sings at the next private 


ir 





Roselle, the popul 
contralto, is extremely busy. 
meeting of the Manuscript Society concert—by request of 





the composer—two of Emilio Pizzi’s songs. She is booked 
for the Troy Choral Club January 18, and also engaged ; 
for the Albany Musical Association January 21, 
sional Woman's League February 11, besides several social | 


Profes- 


musical engagements. 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane String Quartet.—Mr. Franz 
Kaltenborn, first violin; Mr. Carl Windrath, second violin; 
Mr. Ernest Bauer, viola, and Mr. Hermann Beyer-Hané, 
‘cello, will give their second concert next Saturday evening, 
January 16, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, and will be 
assisted by Miss Mabel Phipps. 

The program will be the quartet by Haydn, in D, and 
Smetana’s beautiful quartet, Meinem Leben. The 
feature of the program will be the Ruben Goldmark trio, 
Ruben Goldmark is 


Aus 


op. 1, the composer's first publication. 


the third, besides a liberal selection of compositions by Bact 


| lowing is the route of Mr. and Mrs. S. Kronberg with the 


Sunday, January 10 Syracuse, N. Y 
Monday 11 Albany, N. Y 
Tuesday, iz lrroy, N. ¥ 
Wednesday 13 Utica, N. ¥ 
Thursday, 14 Lyons, N. ¥ 
Friday 15 Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Saturday ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
Sunday 1 Toledo, Ohio 
Monday 18 Detroit, Mich 
Tuesday 19 Ann Arbor, Mich 
Wednesday ww Battle Creek, Mich 
Thursday 21 Grand Rapids, Mict 
Friday, 2 Kalamazoo, Mich 
Saturday matinée, ‘ 23 Chicago, Mict 
Saturday evening Ba] Elgin, Ill 
Sunday Aurora, I 
Monday Streator, Ill 
Tuesday x Galesburg, I 
Wednesda 4 Peoria, Il 
rhursday 2s St. Louis, Me 
I lay 2 St. Louis, Me 
Saturday 0) La $ e, Ky 
Sunday $1 Cincinnati, O 
Monday February 1 ( mbus, Oh 
Tuesday 2 Pittsburg, Pa 
Wednesday 3 Washington, D. ¢ 
Thursday 4 Baltimore, Md 
Clementino De Macchi’s Southern Sueccesses.—Th« 


following press clippings are taken from Southern papers 


Signor (¢ le Macchi played thea ympaniment after having been 
ed to the lience in a magnificent rendition upon pian 
of the second Rhapsodie of Liszt He played t ant artistically 
sparklingly, with Italian delicacy, a musical cameo, it might be said 
The Times-Democrat, N Orleans 
The first number was a piano s by Sig. De Macchi, the second 
rhapsody of Liszt. Sig s one of the most accomplished 
yianists in the world, an sd the difficult number with suct 
sweetness of touch, won ric, and with such a marked pat 
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a very talented young nephew of the famous Carl Gold- 





several other compositions, 


Rafael 


mark, and this trio, as well as 






have been highly commended by his teachers, 


Joseffy and Anton Dvorak 








Shamus O’Brien.—Shamus O’Brien, a romantic opera 
based on an Irish libretto by George H. Jessop, with music 







by C. Villiers Standford, was produced last week at the 






Broadway Theatre and met with success. The cast is com- 






petent and the entertainment of a pleasing nature 


Jeanne Franko Trio. 
of the Schubert Centenary, the Jeanne Frank Trio will give 






On January 31, on the occasion 






a concert, playing a Schubert program in Steinway Halli at 







3.30 in the afternoon, assisted by Mrs. Cornelia Meysenhym, 






soprano, and Mr. Samuel Moyle, baritone 
Evans Von Klenner Back to Town.—Mme 

Evans Von Klenner has returned to New York after Christ- 

While away Mme. Von Klen- 


ner sang socially a great deal and with emphatic success 





Katherine 










mastide spent in the country 









She has resumed teaching at her studio where she is as usual 






exceedingly busy 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert.—At the 


concert on Sunday night last the soloists were Mme 






Metropolitan 





Emma 






Eames, Miss Laura Louise Wallen, M. Campanari and M. 





Pp 


I 
soprano, Miss Wallen, making a very good impression. 


Hanchett. Bee 


thoven readings begin on Tuesday, January 19; in Chicker- 





langon. All the soloists were satisfactory, the new mezzo 






























Hanchett’s courses of 


Dr. Henry G 


ing Hall, New York, at 11 o'clock, and in the Art 
Building, Brooklyn, at 2 o'clock The subject at the 
first reading is Rhythm, and the sonata that will be used as 
illustration is that in C major, op. 2, No. 3 


Dr. Hanchett’s programs for his three recitals in Norfolk, 
Va., 
15, and the 


include Liszt’s version of the Schubert Fantasia, op. 
the 
from 


Schumann Symphonic Etudes at the first 
and the March and Chorus 
Athens at the Beethoven's 


and the Chopin A flat 


Saran Fantasie-Sonata 


Ruins of second ; 
in E flat 
’ 


Beethoven's 


31, No. 3, Polonaise at 


op 


Rheinber; Rubinstein Weber, Raff and 





Dupont 
others 

Dr. 
sonatas to the winter ; 


a 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Beethovet 
the 


Hanchett will also contribute two of the 





| 4 course at 
New York, in April 

Miss Harriette Cady, piano, 
three 


Cady-Robinson Recitals. 
Mr. Pu 
subscription recitals in Mende 
February 11 


and rdon Robinson, baritone, announce 


lssohn Glee Club Hall on Janu- 


ary 20, 29 and The list o patronesses Is long 


and fashionable 
Kronberg Route with West Point Cadets.—The fol- 


United States West Point Cadet Band 
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city of hair and airs that he charmed everyone, and an enthusiastic 


demand for an encore was gracefully complied with. 

The second half was a repetition of the first as far as the excellence 
of the performance and the enthusiasm of the audience were con- 
cerned. It was opened by a polonaise of Chopin, by Sig. De Macchi, 
followed, of course, by an encore.—Nashville Sun. 

Severn Chamber Concert.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, violin and piano, gave a chamber concert in Spring- 
field, Mass., on January9. They were assisted by Mr. 
Romeo Regnier, ‘cello, and Mrs. W. J. Olliver, contralto. 

Drexel Chorus Coneerts.—The Drexel Chorus Society, of 
Philadelphia gave a good Christmas choral concert on 
December 28, and has already issued the program for an 
Easter concert, to take place on April 5. Admission to 
these concerts can be had by card only ; tickets not being 
placed on sale. 

Chicago Musical Colleges.—The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege is out with a pamphlet in which its work for 1896-7 is 
described. Musicales and lectures are continuously given 
by the college faculty, while mémbers of the college faculty 
also co-operate with the pupils in giving excellent programs 
representing all the departments. The workings of this in- 
stitution are very busy and effective. 

Money and Musie.—Judgment for $13,648 was obtained 
here on Monday against Pierre Ughetto, lyrical artist, 
formerly of Nice, in favor of Henriette Staudt, who ad- 
vanced 35,000 francs for his musical education prior to 1881. 





He made an agreement to repay her by giving her one-third 
of his salary, but did not doso. He-was served with the 
summons at 46 Irving place. 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green at Bagby’s.—At the last mu- 
sical morning of Mr. Albert Morris Bagby, given at the 
Waldorf on Monday last, the 11th inst.. Marie Vander- 
veer Green, mezzo-soprano, was one of the soloists, and 
achieved a marked success. Mrs. Green sang with great 
feeling and finish songs of Lalo, Bemberg, Korbay and 
MacDowell, and gave with much charm and effect the old 
Scotch air Loch Lomond. This latter touched everybody, 
and was certainly sung with moving simplicity and taste. 
Mrs. Green has developed much on the side of grace and 
finish since she made her American début here in New 
York two winters ago. The voice, which was always of 
pure, even volume and wide range, is now more feelingly 
and artistically used, and the singer has gained much in 
intelligence and artistic delivery. She received abundant 
applause and recalls, and was certainly proclaimed a fa- 
vorite. 

Mrs. H. H. Mills for New York.-—Says the Washington 
Post of the 3d inst. : 

Mrs. H. H. Mills, the well-known vocal teacher, will, beginning 
this month, make weekly trips to New York city for the purpose of 
teaching. Mrs. Mills has a large class of pupils in this city, being 
represented by many of the leading singers, all of whom have 
gained their knowledge of singing under her careful tuition. Some 
of the most prominent in this connection are Miss Alice Judson, Mrs. 
Hattie Meads-Smith, Mrs. Charles Shaler, Miss Grace McCullough, 
Miss Eleanor Simonds, Mr. Otto Luebhert, Miss Pauline Whitaker, 
Miss Fannie Arlee and many others. Mrs. Mills is a conscientious 
and painstaking teacher, that fact being apparent by the excellent 
and artistic work done by her pupils. 

Mrs. Mills is mother of the well-known young pianist 
Lotta Mills. 


Rubinstein Club.—The Rubinstein Club of ladies 
voices, under the direction of W. R. Chapman, will give 
the first concert this season on Thursday evening, January 
21, in the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. Mr. 
Gwilym Miles and Mr. Hans Kronold will be the assisting 
artists. 

Maud Powell in Louisville.—Miss Powell appeared re- 
cently in Louisville, Kentucky, where she made a hit, ac- 
cording to the local press, which is quoted below: 


Maud Powell and her pet Amati have come to Louisville and gone 
away, leaving a good number of the citizens with rapturous memories 
ofthem. The two belong together. Miss Powell, any one would say, 
isa young woman of very charming personality as she stands wait- 
ing for her cue note, the famous—and still to be more famous--Amati 
tucked under her left arm; but there are many very charming young 
women connected with the stage in various ways up and down the 
broad land. There are very few violinists of either sex in America or 
out of it whom it would be worth while to compare with Miss Powell. 

There are many things about Miss Powell's work that might be 
noted with profit. Not the least pleasing feature is its purity of 
style. It may be said that there is in the playing of this young 
American not a trace of trickery—nothing done simply for the sake 
of doing a difficult thing—but all with a single eye to high artistic 
effect. Perhaps this is one reason why the old Amati has taken such 
a fancy to her. She is before all things an artist, not a mere clever 
trickster. Her technical training has reached that point where to do 
the simple things and to do the well-nigh impossible are all one, be- 
cause of study and long practice. But between her and the Amati 
there is a deep, mysterious understanding by which emotional effects 
are produced far more wonderful than any possible or impossible 
digital acrobatics. To take just one example, there were three deep 
long notes in the opening of the Faust fantasie, of which two 
spoke a warning with infinite solemnity, as if in prescient pity, and 
the third repeated it sadly, as if to madly deaf ears. Those few bars 
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alone would have proved Maud Powell a musical executant of the 
rank of the immortals. 

All of these things are cause for congratulation to those who wish 
well to musical art in America. Miss Powell, it is true, received 
much of her training in Berlin and in Paris, but she is American by 
birth, by her early training and by temperament .—Lou?sville Courier- 
Journal, December 20. 


Miss Maud Powell, the famous American violinist, was accorded 
an ovation last night at Macauley’s. Miss Powell's playing is incom- 
parable. She seems to be mistress of the king of all instruments, and 
to the most marvelous and brilliant execution she adds an ease and 
grace in rendition that it is a pleasure to behold. And above all, 
with her faultless execution, she interprets music as if she loved it 
and she plays with rare beauty of expression.—Lou/sville Commer- 
cial, December 20. 

Carreno’s First Recital.—Following is the program of 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio’s first piano recital to be given at the 
Hotel Waldorf to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon at half-past 
3 o'clock: 





Tannhiduser, Walkiire and Meistersinger when they are sung in 
Italian or French. Faithfully yours, L. MANCINELLI 

Mr. Seidl said recently: ‘I did not seek the appoint- 
ment to direct the German operas in London. The offer 
came to me entirely unsolicited. Signor Mancinelli and I 
have always been the best of friends, and my going to 
London under the circumstances will not, I am sure, dis- 
turb the existing agreeable relations. As to the necessity 
of having a German to conduct Wagner opera in German, | 
prefer not to talk. As a matter of fact,” added Mr. Seidl, 
with a smile, ‘‘I am not a German, but a Hungarian. 
However, I hope that I will be able to give satisfaction. I 
will do the best I can.” 

[The substance of this news was published a 
month ago in THE Musicat Courter. It was later 
on denied in some of the dailies, but our information 


was authentic, as is now seen. | 


Averill-Bradley Recital. 


HE sixth song and piano recital by Messrs. 


Fantasie, Chromatique and Fugue..............ccccedeeeeeneceeeee Bach 
(Biilow’s Edition.) 
OR ROSRUIRIR, C6 This ccdcivcctsccnsvetecvesssccicnvs Beethoven 
Two Preludes, B flat....... 
FF BE cvencs 
Nocturne, G major, op. 31... A eae SUP ESE ns See Chopin 


Re ee 
Polonaise, A flat, op. 53,.... 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3..... 
Soirée De Vienne.............. 
La Campanella (Etude).... 








Senetto Del Petrarca.......... ‘ I t 
Rhapsodie Hongroi: j PTUTTTIITITITITILITTITLT LTT TTT 41SZ 
Bispham and Moore-Lawson to Riesberg.—‘‘ Let me 


thank you for the beautiful accompaniments you ee ed for 
me in Troy, which added greatly to my success. I shall 
hope fora repetition of them.” 

CoRINNE Moore Lawson. 


‘I have not forgotten the splendid way in which you read 
and played those latest songs of Brahms, op. 121, for me 
the other day. I should much like to do something with 
you at an early date.” Davip BispHamM. 


Mr. Seid! Going to London. 
hd was decided yesterday between Mr. Grau and 
Mr. Seidl that the latter will lead the orchestra during 
the coming Covent Garden season in London in Wagner 
operas that are sung in German. 

This agreement was reached after the receipt by Mr. Grau 
of a most pleasantly worded letter from Signor Mancinelli, 
in which, after referring to his having consented last year, 
at the urgent solicitation of Sir Augustus Harris, to lead the 
German performances at Covent Garden, and the unani- 
mously kind press notices that followed, he adds 

In spite of this success, I beg you, my dear Grau, to engage a Ger- 
man conductor for the performances which will be given in German 
at Covent Garden. I feel that it will not be possible for me to sus- 
tain this heavy work, as I must occupy myself with the mise-en- 
scéne of my opera Hero and Leander. Besides, in spite of the 
fact that I have dedicated all of my artistic career to the Wagnerian 
cause, having carried on a real campaign for it in Italy and Spain, I 
nevertheless respect the opinions of certain Wagnerians who believe 
that only a German conductor ought to direct Wagner operas wl 
given in German. 

I shall always direct with my greatest interest Lohengrin, 














JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 
‘bebeeeee APPEARANCE IN AMERICA.4D 
ADDRESS _ CHARLES DE GROAT, 
42 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


Perry Averill and Orton Bradley, which formed the 
second of this season, was held on Thursday evening last, 
January 7, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 

Following was the program in full 








Gavotte and Gigue (from Suite Anglaise in G minor) J. S. Bach 
Feldeinsamkeit, ' ; Brahms 
Vonewiger Liebe, ' 
Sonata in B flat (op. 53) Ludwig Schytte 
A group of songs bv reque 
Winds in the Trees Goring Thomas 
Ninon ... Tost 
A Fable Old English 
Love's Repose P 
A Song of Solomon Wood 
Poéme Erot ; Grice 
Papillon ’ 
Sarabande J. Parn 
Wiegenlied Hense 
Carillon K le ynsk 
The music-box stops and is w l up agair 
Recueillement Faure 
Marquise Massenet 
Sonnet d’Amour Thome 
Waltzes (op. 4 Dvorak 
Now Phoebus Sinketh in the West Arne 


Without going into detail it may be stated that this pro- 
gram in its performance was quite as successful as that of 
the first recital. It was lighter and more varied, and as 
such more popular, and both artists lent themselves to its 
flexible moods with much spirit and taste. Especially suc- 
cessful was Mr. Averill in his group of French songs, which 
were given with great tonal beauty and uncommon finish 
His French is excellent, and his diction clear and refined 
The Brahms songs were equally well given, though less 
popular, and among the English the delicate little lyric, 


Love's Repose, was a graceful idea, judiciously handled 
in the delivery. 
Mr. Bradley's work as soloist and accompanist was 


throughout musicianly and satisfying. The Schytte sonata 
is a novel work, novel in its birth as in its charm, and was 
read by Mr. 
ment. Mr. 
so the opening number was given with nice technical finish 


3radley with piquant grace and poetic senti- 


Bradley always plays Bach with judicious care, 


and rhythmic definiteness. The accompaniments were every 
thing to be desired. 

Evening hours are not the best for a recital of this kind, 
and, as might have been predicted, the audience suffered in 
number just a little. But it was very little, and the good- 
sized house present was most generous in its applause and 
enthusiasm. Some translations from French into English 
verse figured on the program, very neatly done by Mr 
Orton Bra dley. 

A Lillie Bergh Musicale.—Miss Lillie d’' Angelo Bergh 
gave her regular monthly studio musicale hai week at the 
Vira, 110 West Thirty-ninth street. These musicales are 
given to introduce professional and amateur pupils, thus 
accustoming young singers to informal audiences before 
they are launched into the public pupils’ concerts especially 
arranged by Miss Bergh each season 

Among the singers Miss Dora Malcolm made a decided 
hit. Her voice, which was small and uncertain last season, 
has developed under Miss Bergh’s training, into a full, 
vibrant contralto, with surprisingly high notes. The artists 
assisting the young singers were Mrs. Fremont, soprano; 
Miss Corinne Flint, violinist; Miss Alice Blake, Mr. Henry 
Taylor Staats and Mr. Henry Pinner, pianists. During the 
afternoon a buffet luncheon was served, and there was the 
usual crowded and fashionable attendance. 

Elvira Toni.—Elvira Toni, a pupil of Vittorio Carpi at 


Milan, made a success at La Scala on December 27 as one 


| of the Rhinedaughters in the Gétterdimmerung. She was 


Ver wamn di engaged to sing in Andrea Chenier. 


ELENE MAIGILLE, ~ 


LABORDE /1ETHOD. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. ~AO<D 
RESIDENCE: 319 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Lehmann’s Voice Gone. 


ao. an American woman, old or young, had sung 

as did Lilli Lehmann yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall the press would have pounded the life out of her. 
But being Lehmann everyone politely applauded. The 
once celebrated Wagner singer has passed not only her 
prime, but her singing is now hardly a shadow. Her voice 
is sick, sick at the bottom, sicker in the middle register and 
sickest at the top. She sang songs by Wagner, Franz and 
Schubert, and in all she demonstrated absolutely her unfit- 


All her 


old and disagreeable mannerisms were in evidence, the 


ness to be either on the concert or operatic stage 


‘*scooping,” the harsh stroke of the glottis and the bad 
breathing. 

We regret to have to write it, but Lilli Lehmann, who 
once charmed us inthe Wagner music drama, has reached 
the period when she should abstain from public appearances. 
It comes to every singer and it has come to her. Why Mr 
Damrosch permitted her to sing here before his regular 
season, and without the deceptive accessories of the stage, 


costume, lights and orchestra, we cannot comprehend 

The song recital is a cruel test fora worn voice, and this 

recital was nothing short of cruelty, both because of the 

singer’s past reputation and because of her audience, to 

have given this affair. If, we repeat, an American singer 

had sung under similar conditions, what a critical row there 
f 


would have been! The avarice of foreign singers is dis- 


gusting 


New York College Invitation Musicale. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT added on 


M r 
Monday afternoon last, the 11th inst., another to the 


series of constantly recurrent pleasures for which his New 


York College of Music has now become famous. He issued 
invitations for another of those high class musicales at 


which only leading artists will always be found to contribute 
their services. On this occasion Mme. Emma Juch-Wellman 


and Ericsson Bushnell were the vocalists, whom Mr. Lam- 





bert himself accompanied and the other soloists were two 
ll, whose 


piano pupils of Mr. Lambert, Miss Florence Terre 
admirably artistic work in public with the New York Sym 
broug! t her 





phony and other leadi 


into prominence, and the gifted little boy, Master Harry 





i 
Graboff, who has also been heard in public with orchestra 
and who promises in his own way a distinguished career 


t of Miss Terrell 





though of a different character to t 
Mme.- Juch, exquisitely gowned, looked and sang freshly 
and vibrantly, and with all the poetic musical charm and 


finesse which characterizes her best work Her vocal con 
trol is delightful, and her diction a joy to the ear. She 
chose several of her favorite German lieder, Grieg having 
a foremost place, and each little song was a tone poem of 
exceeding beauty and polish. <A singer of in charm 





is Emma Juch, and one of whom we never tire 

Mr. Bushnell sang nobly, his fine, manly instrument 
ringing out with resonant beauty, and causing his listeners 
to feel glad that so musical a bass-baritone existed, and 
could evidently enjoy so fully throwing his heart into short 
musical numbers to fill out an afternoon's enjoyment in this 
way 

As for Miss Terrel, she played with the ; 


lv igor, as also the dee p musical fee ling she has 





at clearness, 


brilliancy an 
taught us to expect. Since her recent performance at Car- 
negie Hall of the brilliant concertstiick of Bruno Oscar 
Klein, with the orchestra under direction of Herr Otto 
Lohse, we look to this gifted young girl for full-fledged 
artistic work, and forget that she has not yet forsaken 
amateur ranks. It was not generally known at the time 
that in order to hurriedly replace Mr. Lambert Miss Terrel 
got up the difficult piano score in one week, a feat of which 
any professional pianist might well feel proud. A great 
career lies before this remarkable young girl 

The sure, agile fingered and confident little Master 
Graboff played with astonishing certainty and facility. 
The boy is a marvel 

Mr. Lambert’s accompaniments were delightful. The 
approaching storm did not deter the arrival of the bidden 
guests. The College Hall, which, by the way, is an ideal 
auditorium for affairs of this kind, was crowded to the 


doors. It was altogether a very delightful afternoon. 


Goodrich’s Charge. 
CHICAGO, January 8, 18% 
iiditors The Musical Courter: 
N your last issue there is an interesting article 
relating to the teachers’ course by Mme. d’Arona, and I 
must ask the privilege through your columns of claiming at 
least a little credit with regard to the aforesaid article, be- 
cause Mme. d’Arona used a number of my ideas and expres- 
sions in her contribution Her neglect to give me credit 
must, I am sure, have been inadvertent, for I cannot believe 
that an artist so eminent as Mme. d’Arona would intention 
ally misappropriate the only property which a poor author 
may claim as his own. 
The quotation in question occurs on page 14 of the last 
Musica. Courter, last paragiaph but one, and it is taken 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





from my Art of Song, published serially in Werner's Voice 


Magazine in 1881, and republished by Mr. Werner in 


1890—March, April, May, June and July. 


That part which describes the requisites of a dramatic 
singer is taken literally, the only change being this, 


that Mme. d’Arona substitutes ‘‘ pulsatatic” 
pulsatalic 
but my writings have been so freely misappropriated lately 


that I can no longer pass the matter in silence, even in 


the case of one whose friendship I have highly prized 
Very truly yours, 


A. J. Goopricu 


Huberman. 


HE young violin genius Huberman plays in 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washiugton and this city, and 


ntly fills other Eastern engagements. We re 





subseq pro 
duce some recent criticisms on Huberman 

The techa s not the remarkable thing about Huberman’s playing 
It is what technic ought to be—the means to an er The point is 
that he has a definite notion of his own of how the mus } a be 





played, and he plays it in that way 


























single movement last night could doubt that his interpretation was 
his own It is simply inconceivable that he could have been coached 
to pla le plays 
I st rer r ‘ t about his pl gist at all } ‘ 
m but rity, the 1 authoritative way whic 
presents y with his ir to take or to leave the t 4 
absence of anytl gt 1 nject al or dul s al t ther 
* *¢ © The RG nist has stified th ean praise t 
und won a ger ne an we dese r S es \ York Time 
y mber Six 
Bronislaw H erma eralded asa real ge s by the leading r 
sers and sof I pe—especia Austria—made his A 
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Bispham Recitals.—The dates for the song recitals of 
David Bispham will be Tuesday evening, January 12, at 


half past 8, Friday afternoon; January 22, at half past 





3; and Tuesday evening, February 9, at half past 
8. At the first recital Mr. Bis} 


Miss Marguerite Hall mezzo soprano, and Charles Gregor- 


ham will be assisted by 


owitsch, violinist; at the second by Mrs. Corinne Moore 
Lawson, soprano, and the Kneisel Quartet, and at the 
third by Miss Lillian Blauvelt 


—— 
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SOPRANO. we 
ORATORIO, CONCERT 
and SONG RECITALS, 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


118 West 13th Street, 
- NEW YORK. 
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CONCERT PIANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OR 


140 WEST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CirTy. 


om 2» ap ae 246 oe 2s UCU Kl 


for my word 


I regret very much the necessity for this letter, 


thn i> Gn@Dpaneee, ae aes eae, 
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The Liederkranz Concert. 

HE German Liederkranz Society celebrated 

its fiftieth anniversary on Thursday evening last in 
Carnegie Hall by one of the finest concerts ever given by 
the organization, and one of the best from all standpoints 
heard within a lengthy period in New York. The appended 
program, in which figures that king of piano players 
Rafael Joseffy, will amply explain the rare attraction of the 
performance 

Jut Overture c.M Weber 


Die Ehre Gottes in deo Nat Von Beethoven 





( sa Oo stra 
R e 5uess bche 12 s Zoellner 
Male ¢ s 
Aria f Hamlet A. Thomas 
Miss I an Blauvelt and Orchestra 
Rit nell kK > nar 
Der Schoenste Burs D ng 
Die Muttersprache Engelsberg 
Male Cl s 
I eral March f Ci i rn Wagne 
Concerto for piano, An Liszt 
Rafael Joseffy and O estra 
Mei’ Muata Mag Mi’ Ne Folksong 
Minnelied Bint 
Male Chorus 
Old French S gt n tr Opera € Uberfa Zon 
M I ni ‘ Oo s 
St ict F. Liszt 
G kent r s Toe t Reinthaler 
Miss I an Bla sopra 
Die A Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Helene Bartenwerfer, so 
Joseffy played nobly Such scintillant daring, such 
dazzling clarity and ease in execution, aside from his read 
ing, which was virile and masterly to a degree, easily carried 


awav the honors of the evening and left him the hero of the 
night Applause was so intens« ind clamorous that this 
marvelous little lion of the keyboard might have given 
encore after encore had he chosen, but he chose only to 


f ; 


leave the remembrance of one astounding, symmetric episode 





of brilliancy and genius in piano playing in the hearts of 


his listeners, and long in its perfect unbroken beauty will 
it remain there. Such enthusiasm—that is enthusiasm 
based on such sound merit—has not been seen here in a 
decade 


ian Blauvelt’s voice is more lovely than ever, and het: 


tisite flexibility as true and polished as we have ever1 











c r 

know t She sang with abso ease, musical beauty and 
hinist The <« is, which comes as neat pertection as 
choruses may hope to come, was in its best order Indeed 


; 


the night was a series of successes, and to seek to find flaws 





would be supererogation, except in the case of the orches 
tra once or twice, and the new soprano, Bartenwerfer, 
whose voice is more voluminous than musical in spots. The 
orchestra, however accompanied Joseffy excellently, As 





usual, the a capella work of the chorus was most interest 
ing, disclosing a varied and lovely volume of | 


ight and 


The Wagner Funeral March absorbed the orchestra's best 


care and was most impressive, being delivered while the 
large male chorus stood with heads bowed, forming a fine 
sombre effect. Thoughts and regrets for Wm. Steinway 
were uppermost This Liederkranz was his favorite child 


and the Funeral March played by it rang like the dead 


philanthropist’s own. Herr Zoellner conducted it with thrill 





ing effect, and, indeed, led tire program with zeal and 


discretion throughot 


Rosenthal’s Tour Again Postponed.—Owing to Ro 
senthal’s relapse, plans have had again to be changed 
his tour will not now begin presumably before March 1 


1 1 


when it will continue until the middle of May 





Suggestions for 


HOME MUSIC STUDY. 


Send ten cents for a copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought. “# w% ws 8 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 





The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


‘By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, I A. ( 
y KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Arranged and Developed t 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teachers’ Certificate. 

(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 

Metroy tan College of Mus 


19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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This Paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





No. 880. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1897. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- 
day from 2! Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus, 
W. London, England. This paper, while containing the 


salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, 


devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- 


out Great Britain and the British Colonies. 


Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 


obtained by addressing the London office, or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS. 


eee pm 


HE constantly growing editions of THE MUSICAL 
CoURIER made it imperative to increase the 
printing and publishing facilities of the paper under 
modern mechanical means and auspices. In order 
to meet the contingency the work of printing and 
publishing this paper is now performed by the 
BLUMENBERG PRESS, an extensive modern printing 
plant, located at 214 to 218 William street and 18 
and 20 Rose street, at the head of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, where the latest and most approved printing 
presses and devices adapted for high grade and at 
the same time rapid newspaper and other printing 
are in use, constituting one of the largest plants of 
its kind in the city. The outfit is complete in all 
directions, and the most approved methods prevail 
in each and every department. 

This edition of the MusicAL CourRIER is an evidence 
of the character of the typography and presswork 
of the BLUMENBERG PREss. 

The corporation consists of Marc A, Blumenberg, 
Merton Bowman, 


Oswald Maune, J. Spencer T. 


gpd to the query ‘‘ How is business ? 
Abenschein, of the Staib Piano Action eae 
last week threw over tothe questioner a letter he had 
just received. It was aspecial rush order for seventy- 
| two actions for Story & Clark, of Chicago. Later in 
the day at dinner there were seven Harlem manufac- 
turers in the same restaurant who use Staib actions. 
How is that for an impromptu Staib testimonial ? 


Sa 


HE old project of a combination of manufacturers 

to operate a great retail business from New 
York city, having branch houses in Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Newark and other points, is about to be revived 
by Mr. Anderson, of Anderson & Co., Brooklyn, the 
same man who proposed a similar plan a number of 
years ago. Sufficient progress has not yet been 
made to warrant the publication of details, which 





CHICKERING 


AND 


STEINERT. 


An Important Move. 


, having been represented in Philadelphia 
for fifteen years by the house of Bellak the 
Chickering piano returns to its former home at 1115 
Chestnut, where the old house of Dutton represented 
the instrument for forty years and where Mr, Henry L. 
Steinert, the present proprietor, will represent it for 
years tocome. The transfer of this important repre- 
sentation from Bellak to the Steinert house was not 











may be forthcoming soon. 
Poe 


y a recent issue of this paper an article regarding 
the personnel of Sohmer & Co. appeared, and 
Mr. Fahr was mentioned as one of the celebrated 
Sohmer salesmen. Mr. Fahr disclaims any ability 
in this direction. The very important position as 
financial man is and has been for years successfully 
filled by Mr. Fahr, who finds that of sufficient inter- 
est to occupy his attention. The selling of the cele- 
brated Sohmer pianos is left to others fully com- 
petent. 

ba 


R. HENRY BEHR, formerly of Behr Brothers 

& Co. and now making pianos at Newark, N. J., 
under the name of the Waldorf Piano Company, was 
visited by a representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
a few days ago, and he asked that the impression of 
his making a very cheap or low grade instrument 
be corrected, as the material used in its construc- 
tion and the price asked and received for it place 
the piano in an entirely different class. It is Mr. 
Behr’s intention to make what he calls a commercial 
piano. 


bb aed 





Driggs and J. C. Ambrose, each department being 
controlled by one of the incorporators, and all of | 
them having for years past been associated in the | 
production of THE Musica Courier. 

Printing of all kinds in the higher and artistic 
grades will be done by the BLUMENBERG Press, which 
invites the inspection of all who are interested in this 
industrial features of the times. The BLUMENBERG 
PREss is in running order, and is printing other pub- 
lications besides THE MusIcaL CourIER. 
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M* GEORGE N. GRASS, of George Steck & Co., 

returned last week from a Western trip taken | 
in the interests of business. As the Steck pianos are 
regarded with great favor among many dealers | 
throughout the West, and as Mr. Grass is exceedingly | 
popular, the trip}was a success. 


| to agents, 
| New York than by any manufacturer in New York 


of Cincinnati, 


Pe instance as strong as need be given of the 
ascendancy of the western piano in the East is 
offered by a wager recently made by Mr. Chas. 
Becht, that more Smith & Barnes pianos are shipped 
and sold by agents in the State of 


city. The statement, startling though it may seem 
at first glance, stands uncontradicted. Mr. Becht 
is fond of piano statistics that are based on facts, 


| and he has a stock of them concerning the Smith & | there. 


due to any feeling, but was prompted by the fact 
that the Bellaks have materially changed the nature 
and character of their trade, in accordance with their 
views of the future of the piano trade—views to which 
they are entitled as piano men. They have done a large 
trade in bicycles lately, and the division of their 
energy must’ necessarily have had some influence 
upon their methods of handling high grade products. 

Mr. Henry L. Steinert, however, is a dealer of the 
old, traditional and—let us call it—classical school 
of piano men, to whom, from the very nature of the 
case, purchasers of the higher quality pianos would 
drift and the Chickering piano will find more con- 
genial surroundings in the Steinert establishment at 
Philadelphia than in a wareroom where mixed class 
of products is on sale. 

The advancement of Henry L. 
the gratifying episodes in the piano history of the 
past year. He has made progress as a dealer ata 
most astonishing and rapid gait, and stands to-day 
in the very front rank in the Pennsylvania trade, re- 
spected as a dealer with extensive credit, with a 
large personal following, with an elevated social 
position, and with a reputation as a citizen second to 


Steinert is one of 


none. 
The Chickering piano in the hands of Henry L. 
Steinert will become a most formidable element in 


the trade and the musical destinies of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Steinert was at the Chickering factory in Bos- 


ton yesterday to select his stock. 


HEN anyone gets into trouble in Brooklyn 


they think of Wissner at once. On January 


5 young Huberman, the violinist, was playing with 
Seidl in the Academy of Music. 
numbers it was discovered that there was no piano 


Shortly before his 


It was to be supplied by a piano house, but 


Barnes that stand him in good use as convincing | for some reason it did not put in an appearance. 
arguments. Mr. Becht, too, must be given the | Otto Wissner was appealed to as he sat in the audi- 


credit for engineering and consummating the trans- 


torium, and he left the house, secured three of his 


actions that have put the Smith & Barnes piano in | men and a Wissner grand was in readiness and was 


three Steinway houses—that of Ernest Urchs & Co., 


Steinway & Sons at Pittsburg, and | bers. 


used for the accompaniments of Huberman’s num- 


Then Wissner tells the story exactly how it 


| the Bollman Brothers Company of St. Louis—surely | occurred in his advertisements in the following Sun- 





a deal or set of deals to touch the pride of any travel- 
ling man. 


' know of it. 


day papers and let the whole of Greater New York 


Great advertiser is Wissner. 
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THE PRINCESS ORGAN. 
tla 
Por a long time the AZolian Company has been 
experimenting with small organs with the object 
of producing an instrument which should combine 
the soloist features of the regular large size AZolian 
at a cost which would permit marketing it at a price 


within the reach of the great class of people unable | 


to offord an Aolian. As is announced on another 
page of this issue, they are prepared now to supply 
an instrument that can be retailed for $75 at a good 


profit to the dealer. 


This, then, would seem to be the one important | 
toward reviving the lagging interest in reed | 


step 
organs, for the instrument, equipped with the au- 


attachments, will surely sell 


It places an au- 


tomatic 
ordinary organ would not attract. 
tomatic instrument within the reach of the farmer, 
the small lodge, the little Sunday school, and the 
average workman also can thus afford to purchase 
an organ that will play itself at about the price he 
While 
may be operated as 
attachment 


has heretofore paid for one of the old style. 
the keyboard of the ‘‘ Princess” 
in an automatic 
places at the command of the‘performer over 6,000 
selections, embracing the standard overture selec- 


ordinary organ, the 


tions from grand opera, from light opera and sacred 
songs, popular songs, dance music, and in fact the 
whole range of musical composition, from the works 
of Wagner to the street song of the day. 

The ‘‘Princess” is attractive in its exterior design, 
and complete in all its mechanical appliances, as is 
all work turned out by the Molian Company, and 
every dealer, whether at present acquainted with the 
Eolian or not, should investigate the new departure. 
It is bound to be one of the most successful novelties 


for 1897. 


THE ECONOMICS OF IT. 


> 


HE nearer we get to the staple the less there is of 

profit. This economic law applies to the ques- 
tion of grade similarly, for the lower we get in price 
the less the profit. Now, then, comes the question 
of percentage of profit, and that must be lower in 
low-priced goods than in high-priced articles, for that 
lower percentage is one of the factors that makes the 
price lower, that enables the price to be lower. 

In the manufacture of pianos we shall learn these 
lessons practically, and the dealer will learn them 
A piano is not a rapid sell- 
Nearly 


with the manufacturer. 
ing article; there is no quick turn-over 
each and every purchaser is destroyed as a purchaser 
after having purchased one piano, and therefore the 
effort to sell re-employed in each 
The retail piano business is not like the 


same must be 
single sale. 
retail grocery, dry goods, hat and cap, boot and shoe, 
or even jewelry business, where a customer once 
made is vivified into the representative of a constant 
The rapid turn-over 


source and income of profit 
} in the 


which prevails in these lines cannot exist 
piano line, and this makes the low-grade piano as 
expensive an article to handle as the higher or high 
grade. 

It occupies as much room as the high grade; it 
costs at least as much freight and drayage and haul- 
ing and tuning and repairing as the high grade, and 
the salesmen selling it are the same who sell the 
high grade. After purchasing the low-grade box at 
the factory, it will cost the dealer about as much to 
handle it as a high grade will cost, and while the 
turn-over may be somewhat faster, it cannot be so 
fast, as compared with that of better grades, as to 
make an appreciable effect on the total average. 

The sale of pianos must therefore, 
merely as a result of a quiet but active economic 


low-grade 


principle, exert an injurious influence upon the piano 
trade entirely independent of the moral issue at 
stake. The profits must be reduced; the principle 
at work is price and low or lower price, and that 
means a still greater reduction of profits. TZhis re- 


where an} 


| grade box the greater the general competing effort, 
and that will finally signify no margin of profits. 

Low grade means pulling down; high grade, 
building up. There is a limit to the price that can 
be accepted by a high-grade article, for it is not pro- 
duced with the idea of pulling down the cost, but of 
building it up, to raise the price and profit; whereas 
with the low grade box the very opposite rule is at 
work, which in the long run means no more profit. 

If we were to go into the ethics of the case we 
could give still more imperative reasons against the 
handling of the low grade box, but these economic 
ones should appeal to the common sense of every 
piano man. Don’t you see that the low-grade box is 
| merely a trade disease which is bound to destroy 
your business? All the energy wasted upon it is so 
much aid to the final crisis which is inevitable. 


THE OPPORTUNITY. 


> 
yon HAZELTON BROTHERS: 
name that has won honors quietly, and won 


Yours is a 


Hazelton spells solidity, con- 
Of all times the 


them with modesty. 
servatism and substantial success. 
present is when you need most your self-control to 
keep to the high standard you have set yourselves, 
and to be a shining light to others, who may find 
hope in your sturdy success, based on the mainte- 
nance of the honor of a name. 
BriGGs Piano CoMPANY, BosTon.- 
1897, that will add another to the long service of that 
veteran of the Boston trade, C. C. Briggs, Sr., keep 
up your name and your courage in these times of 
The long years of patient, 
word 


During the year 


dullness and depression. 
honest toil by which you have caused the 
Briggs to be synonymous with progression and profits, 
shall count you in good stead if you will but let the 
world know that that name shall never be identified 
with any of the actions of the so called ‘‘ New Move- 
ment” in the piano business. 

BEHR BROTHERS & Co.—Despite the radical differ- 
ence of opinion in your company that caused the re- 
tirement of one who was once your head, you have 
declared openly that you would keep your proud 
position as makers of high-class pianos. Let no 
temptation turn you from that path, however narrow 
it will grow, but know that it will lead you ultimately 
to the reward that always meets sustained effort 
when that effort is based on a determination to do 
the best that lies in Keep the name 
Behr in the front rank throughout this fight for the 
what is good over that which is per- 


your power. 


supremacy of 
nicious and bad. 

Never before in the history of the piano business 
has the value of aname been more paramount. In 
all the disruptions of the piano business throughout 
all this long period of artistic decadence, the few 
names of the good pianos, the true musical instru- 
ments, are coming higher and higher to the top as 
the mass about them settle to a level lower and more 
low. 

Never before did it more potently behoove a man 
who has earned a known name to keep it before the 
trade and the public. In the great movement down- 
ward, in the crackling and crumbling of flimsy repu- 
tations, the public is all too apt to confound all 
together. Now is the time to maintain the dignity 
that can only come from the consciousness of a good 
work well done, a task for which you can and do 
command and demand respect. 


M* H. M. HOWARD, the traveling representa- 
tive of the Needham Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, started on Monday last for a long trip, taking 
in all points of importance as far West as Kansas 
City. Mr. Howard has in the Needham pianos and 
organs a The 
styles, finish and general features commend the in- 


line of goods which are salable. 





duction of profits on the cheap goods must affect the total | 


profits harmfully, and hence the higher grades must 


suffer with the injury the general business sustains | 


through a reduction of profits in one section of it. 
‘‘Yes, but there will be more sales and the total 


business and its revenue will be greater.”” How 


struments to all dealers. 
VOR 


‘- the two unfortunate affairs at Baltimore—the 

failure of C. G. Woodward and the arrest for 
alleged forgery of Wm. C. Demuth—there are no new 
developments. Woodward is confined to his house 
by illness, and will make a proposition to his creditors 
for a settlement under which he can continue as soon 
as he can go out. Demuth is confined to the jail by 
order of the court, and no date for his trial has yet 


so? The greater the efforts made to push the low- | been fixed. 








S1 
c. c. Oo. C. 
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To ENLARGE. 


TELEGRAM received from Chicago on Tuesday 
afternoon, too late for the publication of details 

in this issue, informs us that the arrangements have 
finally been consummated for the building of two 
more piano factories adjoining their present struc- 
tures by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
Ground for the first of the two buildings was broken 
yesterday morning. When completed the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company will have facilities for pro- 
12,000 pianos per 


ducing 1,000 pianos a month, or 


year. Particulars next week. 
MR. BENT’S VIEWS. 
> 

M* Geo. P. BENT spent a couple of days in New 

York last week purchasing supplies and renew- 
ing acquaintances, and generally making folks feel 
more comfortable and confident, for Mr. Bent is so 
fortunately successful that he can afford to be justly 
optimistic. Probably if the question were asked he 
would reply that there were and are two elemental 
that 
position in the piano trade 
how to make (and that only), and hard work pushing 
it, keeping it everlastingly before the trade and the 
potent 


forces have brought about and maintain his 


the best piano he knows 


public. His views on the question of one 
grade or two grades are well known to be sure, but 
they are so positive and well grounded that it will 
do no harm to reiterate that Mr. Bent believes that a 
piano maker should make but one standard of piano; 
that it is a physical, commercial, moral impossibility 
that he can make two or more grades, and keep them 
distinct, and that the only proper standard for a man 
to adopt is the one under which he operates, ¢. ¢., the 
very best that can be made. Without arguing the 
though it is an always present one, 


and will probably never be decided to the satisfac- 


question again 


tion of all concerned—without going over the points 
pro and con at this time, it is well to call attention 


> 


to the condition that Mr. Bent has been and is doing 


a successful, prosperous, profitable business in 


‘‘Crown” pianos, and in ‘‘Crown” pianos alone. 
It is also of interest to consider that while the 
practice of doubling up—that is, making two grades 


of pianos—has been so largely adopted in the East, 
with the 


juvenating the 


rehabilitating and re- 
Bent, 


declared object of 
Eastern manufactures, Mr 
who operates from Chicago and makes but the one 
grade, actually ships and selis the greater propor- 
Mis- 


tion of his entire product to points East of the 


sissippi River 


Mr. Bent expected, on York, to be 
Music 


have an op- 


leaving New 


present at the dinner of the Boston Trade 
Association, and perhaps he will there 
portunity to throw some further light on the prob- 


lems of the times 


ARTISTS AND THE KNABE. 


> 


- is generally known in the trade and profession 
that the great success made on Friday and Satur- 
day last by Teresa Carrefio at the Philharmonic con- 
certs was on a new scale Knabe grand piano—a 
superb instrument. 
On going to press we learn that Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Knabe 


Sher- 


the eminent pianist, has decided to use the 

grand exclusively in all his concert work. Mr 
wood is booked constantly for a large series of 
recitals and concerts, and is before the musical public 


very nearly uninterruptedly throughout the year 


busi- 


UNNY things are happening in the piano 


ness these days, and many are the devices 
resorted to to attract trade here Pe rhaps the oddest 
|is to be credited to a man named A. G. Beattie, of 


Columbia, Pa., who advertised in the Mews of that 
town that on a certain day he will give away one ot 
more cigars to all who pass his store. There is no 
indication as to how a man is to receive more than 
one in preference to the next man who may receive 
but one, and there is no provision made against re- 
peaters. Mr. Beattie possibly overcomes this neces- 
sity by supplying matches on the side, but he seems 
sure that no one will enter his store, for the 
issued only to those who pass by; but, perhaps, 
entering the store entitles a man to immunity instead 
of to a cigar. 


offer 1s 
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f~ J. WHITNEY, of Detroit, has purchased his | in the statement, for with the modern appliances for 
33 name from the Whitney-Marvin Company, 


which will now be called the Marvin Music Company 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





treating wood the source of its origin matters but | 
little, for a lot of lumber kiln dried in Maine is as dry | 


and has re-entered the piano trade, occupying the | as a lot kiln dried in Colorado, and will stand the cli- | 


upper fleors of the old wareroom. 


Schiller piano, made at Oregon, IIl., and some stencil 
pianos, which are now more fashionable than ever. 


He handles the | mate as well. The experiment of making a piano in 


a certain place, of materials originating in or near 
that place, on the theory that it would prove better 


They are called Whitney and Williams and other | adapted to its environment was tried by Paul G. 


names. 
should not push stencils unless he likes them. 


5 ead 


N the general depression of the piano business in 
1896, of course, the supply houses suffered. For 
instance, the action makers were obliged to get along 
with less business from old patrons and no new busi- 
3ut the Comstock-Cheney action 
was made in very near the same number in 1896 as 


ness to speak of. 


in 1895 or 1894, showing conclusively that since some 
of its old customers must have declined, the amount 
of new business was, under all circumstances, ex- 
ceptionally large. Their contracts ahead for 1897 


show, too, an output far in excess of 1896. 


PoP 


HERE is no truth in a story that was repeatedly 
told last week to the effect that Mr. P. J. Gilde- 
meester, with Steinway & Sons, had been assigned to 
take charge permanently of the Pittsburg house of 
Steinway & Sons, and that he was about to locate in 
that city with his family and make it his home. The 
truth is merely that he will remain in Pittsburg for | 


some time—perhaps a month—when he will again 


take the road. 


John Gildemeester, is to be found on the retail floor | 


of Steinway Hall, New York, and Mr. W. E. Heaton, 


of Steinway & Sons, at Pittsburg, has resigned to 
accept a position in Boston with C. C. Harvey & Son, | 


and Mr. Ernest Otten, who has been with Ernest 

Urchs & Co., of Cincinnati, has been transferred to 
Steinway & Sons at Pittsburg. 
For 

M* O. A. WILLIAMS, of the reorganized Hock- 

ett-Puntenney Company, of Cincinnati, said 


We hope Mr. Whitney will prosper, but he 


In the meantime his son, known as | 


Mehlin, as the Mehlin Piano Company, at Minneapo- 
| lis, and when all was said and done it was found that 
a Minnesota piano made in Minnesota stood no better | 
in Minnesota than a Massachusetts piano stood in | 
Minnesota, while whatever difference there was 
turned against the Minnesota piano, for it would not | 
stand so well outside of Minnesota. 
apparently starts in a small way, though he does not 
hesitate to say that his first piang is ‘‘ equal in detail | 
of mechanism to Steinway’s most superb,” so per- 
haps he won't interfere much with the piano trade in 
Colorado; but it’s just as well that the good people 
of Denver should know that Colorado iron is no bet- 
ter than Pennsylvania iron for a piano plate, while 
the details of its proper casting and preparation have 
not extended so far West up to the present time. 


Mr. Newman | 


Sa 


HE following dispatch appeared in the New York 
Times of January 7 and has been printed in 
other papers : 
MARION, Ohio, January 6. 
United States are organizing a company to manufacture their own 
| pianos. Eight of the dealers are Ohio men. Henry Ackerman, of 
Marion, is at the head of the company. Almost all the stock is sub- | 


Twenty-four piano dealers of the 


scribed. 

Whatever has thus far been done in the matter has 
been kept secret—that is to say, although the plan 
has been openly talked of, and Mr. Ackerman’s 
name has been mentioned in connection with it, all 
details have thus far been withheld from the public 
| and the newspapers. We are therefore unable at 
'this time to give any further particulars than are 
embraced in the above item, though they may be 
forthcoming in time for our next issue. 

If the plan carries—and there seem few reasons 
why it shouldn’t—it will mark another step in the | 

| 








| direct from the maker. 


FIGHTING KIMBALL? 


> 


T is reported upon reliable authority that a certain 
set of piano manufacturers, chafing under the 
extraordinary energy of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
have agreed to combine in an effort to do damage 
to the business of the W. W. Kimball Company in its 
home city, Chicago. The scheme, roughly stated, is 
to purchase a large number of Kimball pianos from 
various dealers in all parts of the country so as not to 
attract attention, and to ship them all to Chicago, 


| open a big sale there, and slaughter the goods. 


We call attention to the alleged plan because we 


| do not consider it a wise, sensible or safe scheme. 


In the first place, it is unwise and unsafe, because 
collusive action of this sort comes under the head of 
conspiracy, and there is no hope of the various par- 
ties said to be interested avoiding discovery, for the 
W. W. Kimball Company has plenty of money and 
plenty of brains, and the members of the company 
are good fighters. Next, it is not sensible, for the 
Kimball Company would, if necessary, meet the 
prices of the combine, or, if they were too low, 
would merit and receive the moral support of the 
purchasing public of Chicago, who would suffer a 
revulsion of feeling so soon as the plan was demon- 
strated to them to be a persecution. 

It is natural that manufacturers who have keenly 
felt the competition the Kimball Company has put 
up should seek some means of ‘‘ getting even,” and 
we have little doubt that among the members of this 
combine will be found those who most loudly and 
strenuously condemn the Kimball methods which 
they now propose to use against the Kimball. But 
the project is serious encugh in its possibilities to 
warrant earnest consideration before it is acted upon. 
The W. W. Kimball Company has more Kimball 
pianos than the combine will probably buy, and they 
cost the Kimball Company less each than will those of 
the conspirators, and it might be that W.W. Kimball, 
who is nothing if not a fighter, would 
underbid every offer that the combine could make, 


give orders to 


1 


with the added advantage of dealing in new goods 


This is only one of many 


: a tae evolution of the piano business, that has been ‘evo- 
to a correspondent of THE MusICAL COURIER last 


week: ‘‘Messrs. Tutty and Rubenstein bought Mr. 
S. S. Hockett’s stock in this company. All the man- 
ufacturers with whom we had dealings were notified, 


luting with such rapidity of late as to make one 
wonder when it will ultimately fetch up. 

Why shouldn't a lot of dealers get together and 
make their own pianos? They have been by now so 
thoroughly educated in the cost of piano making and 
material that they know considerably more about it 
than the average traveling man who goes to sell 
their goods, and considerably more than some piano 
the statement Mr. Williams cares to make, so there's | sapeetncteners, whe Dew mae, Sees 1, Cate ene 
nothing to do further but to see what time will bring | mp. bsicger me eon’ wea eee cg eigy sad 
forth. cheaply a piano, or something resembling it, can be 

wre 
io JULIUS J. ESTEY, of Brattleboro, Vt., was 
in town on Saturday last in connection with the 


and are perfectly satisfied with the reorganization.” 
Then he stated that a certain manufacturer who was 
dissatisfied (so it seems there was one, after all) had 
probably inspired the article in THE MusicaL COURIER 
of last week, which the same he did not. That's all 


made. A few years ago they were paying $175, $160, 
$150 for what were then ‘‘cheap” instruments. The 
competition became fiercer and more fierce, and prices 
were cut until they reached $100, and dropped 
down, down, down to $75 and below, until now a 
| dealer is justified in suspecting that he can buy a 
thing which he can sell for a cost of $60. 

Having pounded the business down to its lowest 
living limit, why should not a set of dealers combine 
to make their own goods and save even the minute 
margin allowed by the present wholesale selling 
price? There is no question of merit in these pianos 
—they are all of a kind, and they can be made as 


plans for the continuation of the firm of Estey & 
Saxe, the New York city representatives of the Estey 
Organ Company’s interests. It will be remembered 
that the Rev. George G. Saxe, the head of the firm, 
died on December 22, leaving one of his sons, Mr. 
Herbert K. Saxe, already interested in the business. 
Young Mr. Saxe is also one of the executors of his 
father’s will, and until papers of administration have 
been granted him—which will probably be within a 





month—no definite movement can be made. General 
Estey says, however, that the business has been | 
found to be in a sound and prosperous condition, and 
that undoubtedly it will continue as heretofore with 
Mr. Herbert K. Saxe as successor to his father. 


well and as cheap in a combination factory in Ohio 
as in a tenement house factory in New York—per- 
haps cheaper. 

The end of this $75 business is not yet. It will be 
a year or two before the bottom is reached—before | 
sad good, honestly made musical instruments, made with 
brains and a conscientious desire to turn out a good 
piano for a limited sum, instead of as cheap a thing 
as can be knocked together—a year or two before 
this wild race is run and the legitimate small manu- 
facturer can breathe easy again and know that the 


HE Denver, Col., Republican gave considerable 
space on January 1 to a story of the claims of 
one E. P. Newman, formerly of Detroit, who, ac- 
cording to that paper, has commenced the construc- 
tion of pianos in Denver made as far as possible of 
the products of the State. That is, the case, prob- | horrible nightmare is ended. 
ably some of the carpenter work, the veneers, Until then everything that helps to hasten the end 
&c., as well as the iron plate, are made of wood | Should be welcomed. 
and iron cut, dug and worked from and on the land 
within the limits of the geographical boundary of 
the State. The claim made by Mr. Newman, and re- 
peated by the Republican, that such a piano, made in UDGE COLT, of the United States Court at 
such a way, will be a better instrument than one Providence, has assigned February 25 as the day for 
made elsewhere of other materials—that is, that it | the trial of the estate of Cyrus C. Armstrong v. The Steinert | 
will be better for use in Colorado. There's no truth | Company. 


Armstrong v. Steinert. 


expedients he could resort to, and this alone would 
mean disaster to the combine, for it would leave 
them with a stock of unsalable goods on hand 

Then, too, there are not many manufacturers of 
importance who are not in some manner represented 
in Chicago, and how will these members of the com- 
bine profit in the long run if they force a piano war 
in Chicago that will mean fight to the end ? 


R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 

sails on Saturday, the 16th, aboard the Vene- 

zuela for South America, as was published in a recent 

issue of this paper. The Autoharp will occupy con- 
siderable of his attention while abroad. 

The silver medals which were awarded to eight 
only of all the exhibitors at the American Institute 
Fair, held at Madison Square Garden, September 28 
to October 29, have been delivered. The C. F. Zim- 
mermann Company, manufacturers of the Autoharp, 
were so fortunate as to secure one of these medals. 
The design is pretty and appropriate, and a very 
satisfactory souvenir of the occasion. 

The Autoharp business for 1897 promises well. The 
prestige already established for these popular in- 


struments insures an active year. 


The Estey Plano Company. 


HE annual meeting of the Estey Piano Com- 
pany was held in New York on Friday, January 8, 

The officers for the year 1897 were as follows 

President. 


at 10 A. M. 
Julius J. Estey............ 
J. B. Simpson ........ ; 
Robert B. Proddow.............. 
Stephen Brambach.......... 

The board of directors is composed of Julius J. Estey, 
J. B. Simpson, Robert B. Proddow, Stephen Brambach and 
J. Gray Estey. 


piyeeees Vice-President. 


‘Treasurer. 
. Secretary. 


ae A POSITION.—Thorough, practical salesman, 
twenty-three years’ experience, seven years’ factory as 


| apprentice, sixteen years as wareroom and outside salesman 


(good tuner and regulator ; no objection to helping out when 
necessary); can give excellent references as to honesty and 
ability; no objection to West or South. Address D. 
A. W., Tue Musica Courier, New York. 
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Caleb G. Weaver. 
ALEB G. WEAVER, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 


in that city, January 5. Mr. Weaver was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., September 22, 1822, and moved to Brook- 
lyn in 1856, entering the music business. He leaves a 
widow and a daughter, Mrs. Crazin, the wife of Edward S. 
Crazin, of C. H. Ditson & Co. 


Business Improvement in Harlem. 


ERE is what John Evans, of Newby & Evans, 
says of the business of 1897 so far: 

‘*On the first day of this year we received more cash money 
in our mail than we did any day in 1896, and besides there 
were orders for four pianos in the first mail. Ever since the 
money has been coming in good and accompanied by nice. 
clean orders.” 


La Grassa and Doll. 


R. S. LA GRASSA, of the former firm of 

Hardman & La Grassa, has entered into an arrange- 

ment with Jacob Doll by which they will hereafter manu- 

the La Grassa pianos. Mr. La Grassa will also be the 
general superintendent of the Doll factory. 


A. P. M. A. Annual. 


AMERICAN PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK, January 4, 1897 

70 the Members 

GeENTLEMEN—The undersigned respectfully submit to 
your consideration and recommend for election at the 
annual meeting of this association, to be held on January 
12, the following ticket 
....A. H. Fischer 
Samuel Hazelton 
TeTtty wereeels. Stetson 
.(To be named at meeting. ) 
For secretary .Robert C. Kammerer 
For treasurer op John Evans 

For executive committee: Charles H. Steinway, William 
E. Wheelock, Louis P. Bach, Robert A. Widenmann. 

For nominating committee: H. Paul Mehlin, J. D. Pease, 
L. W. P. Norris 


For president. : 
Fer first vice-president 
For second vice-president 
For third vice-president 


Yours truly, 
Rosert B. Proppow, 
F. G. Smirn, 
SAMUEL HaAZELTon, 
Wa. Datuipa Dutton, 
Joun Evans, 
Nominating Committee 
This meeting was held yesterday in the Union Square 
Hotel, while this issue was on the press, so that a full report 
of the proceedings could not be given. The election of 
officers as above nominated always, follows, so that the above 
listcan be set down as the official one for 1897. The office 
of third vice president is the new one to be filled by some 
member outside of New York and vicinity, and there is no 
hint as to the person who will be honored 
A memorable event in the meeting yesterday was the 
presentation of the engrossed resolutions on William Stein- 
way, a facsimile reproduction of which, diminished in size, 


appears on another page 


Exit Weber Piano Company. 


N‘ TICE is hereby given that a general meet- 

ing of the creditors of the Weber Piano Company will 
be held at No. 108 Fifth avenue, New York city, on 
January 15, 1897, at 12 0’clock noon of that day, when all 
accounts and demands for and against such corporation, 
and all its open and subsisting contracts, shall be ascertained 
and adjusted as far as may be, and the amount of moneys 
in the hands of the receiver of said company declared. 

WILLIAM Foster, 
As Receiver of the Weber Piano Company 
Havens & Beeps, 
Attorneys for receiver, 
18 Wall street, New York city 


are about $4,000; assets not given 


In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in 
New York the past two weeks and among those who 


called at the office of Tur Musica. Courter were 


Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. E. Rutherford, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

H. L. Eddy, Providence, R. I. 

M. Phelps, Phelps & Lyddon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ernst, Knabe, Wm. Knable & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
J. E. Healy, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md 
©. Newcombe, Toronto, Canada. 

J. C. Art, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

C. H. Loomis, New Haven, Conn. 

F. McVitty, Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Carpenter Camp, Chicago, Il. 

E. S. Votey, Farrand & Votéy, Detroit, Mich. 
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Current Chat and Changes. 


It is now W. H. Longstreet & Son in Elmira. 
* 2 # 


W. H. Broughton, Salina, Kan., has discontinued. 
**# &# # 
Harry Pepper & Co., New York, are closing out. 


**# & # 


Putnam & McEwan, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., have 


assigned 
x*** * * 
The Walker Music Company, Eagle Grove, Ia., has dis- 


continued. *e# e* 


W. H. Broughton, Salina, Kan., has sold out to C. B. 
Sherlock. 
sn 2 
George M. Woodford, traveler for the Emerson Piano 
Company, has resigned. 
**x * * 
J. K. M. Gill has gone on the road for the Schaeffer Piano 
Company, of Chicago. 
*_* *& * 
Mrs. W. J. Kline, Pittsburg, Pa., 
chattel mortgage. 


has been closed on 


* es & 
Manhattan Music Publishing Company, New York, has 


gone into liquidation. 
* 2 2 # 


A chattel mortgage for $1,104 is recorded against J. C. 


Travestad, Decorah, Ia. 
see * 


A chattel mortgage for $1,500 is recorded against J. M. 
Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 
*_* * & 
A chattel mortgage for $1,000 is on file against P. W 
Rayner, Findlay, Ohio 
Mr. George G. Endicott, of Chickering & Sons, was in 
Philadelphia last week. 
se * * 
H. W. Pinner, with Decker Brothers, will enter the em- 
ploy of J. & C, Fischer on February 1 


#*n # # 


A conveyance of real estate to the value of $900 is charged 

against Olin Bell, Laureine, Kan. 
* 2 # & 

A chattel mortgage for $7,245 has been recorded against 
the Wright Organ and Piano Manufacturing Company, of 
Dover, N J. 

‘xz & 

C. R. Bartlett & Co., of Norwich, Conn., have dissolved, 
Mr. Bartlett retiring 
the name of the Norwich Music Supply Company 


The business will be continued under 


*? 2 * 

Wm. B. Wilson, who has represented Alfred Dolge & Son 
in the autoharp department for some time on the road, has 
resigned, and is open for an engagement. He can be ad- 
dressed care of Alfred Dolge & Son, 112 East Thirteenth 
street. New York city 

The new dealers to commence business in 1897 are E. L. 
Gates, Portsmouth, Ohio; H. W. Gardner, Littleton, N. H 
J. R. Bell, 1115 Grand avecue, Kansas City, Mo.; B. F. 
Aldrich, Woonsocket, R. 1; A. L. Rawlings, Newark, 
Ohio, while Cassidy Brothers, Mechanicsville, N. Y., will 


reopen this week eee 


Obedient to his father’s Cying request, Ernest Rosen 
stood over the centre arch of the Eads Bridge on January 3, 
opened a vase and scattered its .ontents broadcast on the 
waters of the Mississippi Cerl Rosen, an aged piano 
maker, who had long ago retired, died on December 1 at 
the residence of his son. He made his son promise to have 
his body cremated and to scatter his ashes in the river 


** * & 


Mr: W. Pyne, of Petersburg, Va., dealer in pianos, 
organs, picture frames, &c., made a deed of assignment 
on January 5 to Alexander Hamilton, trustee. ‘The liabilities 
The deed conveys to 
the said trustee all the stock of merchandise of said Pyne, 


consisting of musical instruments, art material, pictures, 
&c., also a cottage on the southwest corner of Jefferson 
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street and Park alley The preferred creditors are Waltet 
D. Moses & Co., of Richm md, for $1,640; Miss M. L 
Minatree for $800, and Hersburg & Co., of Baltimore, for 
$530. 


A Freak Organ. 

ESSRS. WALTER D. MOSES & CO. have 
at present a very curious phenomenon, says the 
Richmond, Va. 7zmes. About four years ago they sold to a 
party near Charlottesville a cabinet organ. The organ had 
in its framework, just above the keyboard, three plate glass 
mirrors. The other day the organ was returned. One of 
the mirrors had evidently been affected by a flash of light 
ning. The silver plating had been partially melted, and its 

reflective powers nearly destroyed 
In the mirror, however, is the picture of a woman, which 
can be plainly seen. This picture is traced in the silver 
plating on the back of the glass, The other two mirrors 

are perfectly intact 

The only ground upon which the picture can be explained 
is that some woman was standing in front of the mirror 


when the flash of lightning came, It is an established fact 


that pictures can be taken by a flash of lightning, and scien 


tists have proven this by successful experiments 


This picture can be seen at the store of Mr. Moses 


The Steinway Minors. 
HE following letters of guardianship were issued 
last Saturday by Surrogate Arnold 
William R. Steinway to Paula T. von Bernuth 
Theodore E. Steinway to Paula T. von Bernuth 


Maud E. L. Steinway to Paula T. von Bernuth 


White in Rochester. 
HE White-Summers deal regarding Syracuse is 
off, and W. A. White is now with J. W. Martin & 
Brother in Rochester, N. Y 


G. & K. Finale. 
UPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


York.—In the matter of the application of the directors 
of Gildemeester & Kroeger for a voluntary dissolution 
To all to whom it may concern: Notice is hereby given 


that, pursuant to an order duly made and entered in the 
above entitled proceeding, bearing date the 13th day of No 
vember, 1896, I, the undersigned, will sell at public auc 
by Bryan L. Kennelly, auctioneer, on the 2d 
ary, 1897, at twelve o'clock noon, at the New York Real 
Estate Salesroom, No. 111 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, all of the subscriber's ri 
to the trade-marks, good will ar 
Kroeger 
Dated January 9th, 1897 
Freperick C. TRAIN, 
Attorney for Receiver 
No. 41 Park Row, New York city 


ion 
von, 


day of Febru 





> and interest in and 


of Gildemeester & 





HENRY K. S. WILLIAMS 


Receiver 


Kolian in the Northwest. 
HE New England Furniture and Carpet Co., 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., a large and influ 
ential concern, has assumed the representation of the Zolian 
in that section of the country and is fitting up special 


} 


ZEolian recital rooms in its st 


tores 


HE building to be occupied by the John Church 
Company at 141 Fifth avenue, this city, is rapidly 
nearing completion All of the scaffolding has been 
removed, and a portion of the general offices, and 
Mr. A. M. Wright's private office has been completed 


so that at least the street floor is reac 


iy to receive 


some of the stock of Everett and Harvard pianos 


which are expected to arrive either the latter part of 


this or the first part of next week 
rr 
E D. WOODMANSEE, the 
. 


firm of Smith & Nixon, is reported to hav 


assignec I the 1a 





brought suit against Steinway & Sons and 
cinnati banks, asking that a portion of th 
they received be divided among th« 


creditors 





FACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 
THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER & POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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OBITUARY. 


ae 
Mrs. John Grier. 

Mrs. John Grier, who was the daughter of F. L. Freyer, 
of the Freyer & Bradley Music Company, Atlanta, Ga., died 
January 3. 

Edmund Packard. 

Edmund Packard, one of the oldest manufacturers of 
musical instruments in America, died December 30, 1896, 
at his home in Brockton, Mass. Mr. Packard was 77 years 
years of age. 





Cyrus Gill. 


Cyrus Gill, of Charleston, S. C., died in that city Decem- | 


Mr. Gill was an Englishman born 
He 


ber 28, 1896, aged 82. 
and bred, but came to America when a young man. 
was one of the oldest music dealers in the South. 


Wareroom Notes. 
ERE isa tale of the old times. A traveling 
man working for well-known Connecticut dealers was 
sent to a sub-agent with instructions to help make retail 
sales. The sub-agent had been down-hearted for a while 
and the traveling man was sent to him to drive away the 
blues. 

The result was spiendid. In two weeks’ time the travel- 
ing man came home, having sold ten pianos and fifteen 
organs for the sub-agent. On returning he put in an ex- 
pense bill for $200 for hotel charges, carriage hire and in“ 
cidental expenses. Although his house thought his ex- 
penses were high, nothing was said, having in mind the 
splendid work accomplished. 


the traveling man went on atrip. While he was away the 


sub-agent called on his house and among other things | 
| man who owns a Kimball carriage, wears a Kimball coat, 


asked: 
‘‘ Did —— say anything about the way I entertained 


him ?” 


| 


| chief did not like this or that little thing. Now there is noth- 
ing more distressing than to hear thisman talk of what he 
did for so and so last year, when you know he is about to tell 
| you he is out, and has three or four good offers to choose 
| from, winding up with asking you if you know of a vacancy. 


better salaries in almost any other city of any size than in 
| this city. 
| Not that New York salesmen do not deserve good salaries, 
and not that they do not get fair salaries, but that the oppor- 
tunities for a man of splendid abilities as a salesman do not 
exist in New York. 

The time is coming when there will be great salaried men 
| in New York retail warerooms, and the time will be brought 
through the advent of Western houses who believe in the 

high salaried man. At present there is a great deal of non- 
sense about the importance of many retail positions in New 
York. 

To the young men crying after New York honors it can 
| be said, ‘‘ Stay where you are.” 
*e# 2 & 

How many times in as many years have we not heard the 
| recently discharged salesman loudly proclaim that he made 


| asuccess of the business, and was discharged because his | 


| 


| Why not come out at once and say what you want? 


The bill was paid and | 


He was assured that the traveling man had not mentioned | 


it, and the conversation drifted to his bill for goods, &c. 

‘‘T want you to take off $10 on this piano and $5 on that 
organ,” said the sub-agent. 

He was told that the rebate could not be allowed, in view 
of the heavy expenses incurred by the house in sending a 
traveling man up to his territory. 

‘‘Expenses!” cried he. ‘‘Why, —— stayed at my 
house. 


no other thing. He did not spend $5 in my town.” 


| peculiarities was to carry a ‘‘wad” of money about. 


There was no hotel bill, nor no carriage hire, nor 


This was news to the traveling man’s house, but the | 


members bided their time until —— came in. 


He was | 


called to account and accused of appropriating $200 sup- | 


posed to have been spent for expenses. 
‘‘Well, what of it?” he replied. ‘‘ This sub-agent was 


complimenting me. He did not do it for you and you would | 


have been obliged to spend the money otherwise. What is 
the matter with my having it?” 

The gall of this answer was too much for the dealers; they 
discharged the traveling man. 

Can any one tell by what process of reasoning this travel- 
ing man concluded that he was entitled to put expense 
money in his pocket? 

Yet how many times this is done and just as surely dis- 
covered. There is not a house in the country having trav- 
eling men that does not know toa few dollars what it will 
cost to send a man over a certain route, and there is not a 
traveling man living smart enough to cook expense account 
so that it cannot be discovered. 

Remember, the expense account when it reaches the house 
is in cold figures and is treated with the deliberation given 
to expenses. The traveling man’s salary and his expenses 
are on one side of his ledger account, and the business he 
has done the other. Should he waste money it tells 
against him in the long run. ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy” 
is an old saw, but the version given by an old dealer years 
ago is better. Said he: ‘‘If I hada man about me who was 
not honest for the sake of honesty, instead of policy, I would 
get rid of him.” 


on 


* ee 
‘*If I could only be a New York retail salesman” is heard 
constantly by every man who talks and walks about the 
trade. There is a whole lot of rubbish about this being a 
New York salesman, for outside of three or four positions 
there are no great salaried positions in New York retail 
warerooms. This is, of course, outside of managers’ posi- 


tions. In fact it can be said that there more men getting 


~ PooLe Panos 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 











eee 
It is frequently asked if concerts are an adjunct to the 
piano business to-day. 


| concert as a means of advertising. 


compelled to go through the wareroom. This gives a chance 
for a good salesman to make many and desirable acquaint- 
ances, and this outline has enough in it for a smart trades 
man to see other and greater advantages. 
**# &# 
A salesman said last week that he had sold a piano to 2 
rides a Kimball bicycle—and the piano? ‘Twas a Kimball. 


Great combination! eee 


He was an eccentric dealer in the days before the music 
trade man became a banker in knowledge. One of his 
This 
roll of good green paper was so huge that frequently it gave 
him cause for annoyance. (Don’t faint, ye modern dealers!) 
Said a friend one day: 

‘*Why don’t you bank it ?” 

‘* Never had a bank book in my life,” was the reply. 

With difficulty he was induced to intrust his money to a 
bank and was given a check book, 


Everything went well for several weeks, until one day he | 
| appeared in his friend’s office and demanded what the bank 
meant by sending him a notice that he was short in his ac- | 


count. 
‘« suppose you let your balance run down,” said his friend. 
‘‘That may be,” was the reply, ‘‘but this bank says I 


have no money there, and that cannot be, as I have not | 


used one half the checks in my check book.” 

He did not deposit, and thus resembles the salesman who 
does not keep up with the times. Their capital is being im- 
paired. 


The National Association of Manufacturers. 


HIS organization of American manufacturers 
was formed at a mass meeting held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on January 22, 1895, and has enrolled among its 
members several manufacturers interested in the music 
trade, namely, H. L. Story, of Story & Clark; George P. 


Bent; W. W. Kimball, of Chicago; the Murphy Varnish Com- 


pany, of Newark, N. J. ; the Charles Parker Company, Meri- 
den, Conn. ; Flood & Conklin, Newark, N. J.; Alfred Dolge 
& Son, Dolgeville, N. Y.; 
York; the John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
others. The object of the organization is the fostering and 
extension of American industries at home and abroad. 
Among the specific objects are the following: 

Conservation of the home market by the enactment of tariff laws 
which shall deal justly with all American interests. 

Extension of.the foreign trade of the United States by the study of 
foreign markets and the establishment of exhibition warehouses in 
important centres of trade abroad. 


Improvement of the United States consular service by securing | 


thorough inspection of the offices and the application of civil service 
principles in making promotions and appointments. 

Re-establishment of reciprocity treaties and the wider application 
of this principle in our trade relations with foreign countries. 


Uniform classification of freight upon all the railroad lines of the | 


United States. 
Creation of a Federal Department of Commerce and Manufactures, 
whose executive head shall be a member of the national cabinet. 
Extension of the merchant marine of the United States by a judi- 


| cious system of subsidies. 


| 


Improvement of the internal waterways of the United States. 

Construction of the Nicaragua Canal under such conditions as shall 
insure to the United States the control of this great inter-oceanic 
waterway. 

Enactment of a national bankruptcy law. 


Maintenance of a byreau of information for the collection of data | 


relating to foreign markets and the opportunities for the extension of 


| American trade abroad. 


The second annual convention of the association will be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 26, 27 and 28, in 


This is a question for discussion. | 
Certain it is that some houses have made a success of the | 
The most successful | 
| way is to have the recital hall on the second floor, and | 
above all other things have the entrance so that auditors are | 


Schubert Piano Company, New | 
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Horticultural Hall. There are about 800 members who are 
interested in the work and a large proportion of them 
anticipate being present at this time. 
| Mr. Rudolf Dolge, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is one of the 
| active members, and will represent the interests of the asso- 
ciation in South America during his stay there. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
Schomacker Piano Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The annual meeting of the Schonacker Piano Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was held last Wednesday, and resulted 
in the re-election of all present officers and directors. 

Parker & Young Company, Lisbon, N. H. 

The annual meeting of the Parker & Young Company, 
Lisbon, N. H., was held January 4, and resulted in the 
selection of the following officers: Albert B. Woodworth, 
of Concord, N. H., president, Herbert B. Moulton, treas- 
urer; Fred S. Hall, clerk. The board of directors is made 
up as follows: Fred S. Hall, A. B. Woodworth, H. B. 
Moulton, Fred E. Thorpe and Irving B. Andrews. Fred 
E. Thorpe succeeds himself as superintendent, as does 
Edward Wood, auditor. A 6 cent. dividend 
declared on last year’s business. 

Buffalo Music Company. 

The annual meeting of the Buffalo Music Company was 
was held in Buffalo, N. Y., on December 31, 1896, and re- 
| sulted in the election of the following officers: H. E. Wim- 
perly, president; George T. Harris, secretary; D. M. Pettit, 
treasurer. This company succeeds Pettit & Sons and has a 
capital stock of $12,000. 

Estey Organ Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Estey Organ Company, 
held at Brattleboro, Vt., January 12, the following officers 
were elected for 1897: Julius J. Estey, president; J. Gray 
Estey, vice-president; J. Harry Estey, secretary and treas- 
The board of directors remains as before. 


per was 





urer. 


A Maine Piano Factory. 


ANY people do not know that there was once 
a prosperous piano factory in the State of Maine, says 





| the Bangor Commercial. 

There was such an institution, forty or fifty years ago, in 
the town of Lincoln; what is now left of the plant is a long, 
low, unpainted structure, looking like a superannuated 
smithy. 

Years ago—a half century or so—J. R. Hopkins, of Lin- 
coln, started the manufacture of pianos in thattown. He 
erected a couple of buildings, bought some stock and went 
to work. Soon he established a respectable custom, and 
employed several hands. Of course he made square pianos 
—there was nothing else in the piano line in those days; he 
turned out a small instrument of good tone and solid make, 
and sold it for something like $500. 

Mr. Hopkins operated the factory for some years, and 
made some money out of it, it is said; then a fire struck 
the place and burned down the most important portion of 
the plant, so that the manager and owner closed operations 
and left the State for Washington, D. C. Where he is now 
is not a matter of common knowledge. 

The small building referred to was the one in which 
the instruments were set up. The frames were cast, prob- 
ably, in Bangor, and were shipped to Lincoln. 
were made by Mr. Hopkins and his men, several of whom 
still live in Lincoln. On the cases, instead of what might 
naturally have been the signature, were the words ‘J. R. 
Hopkins, Bangor,” and in that way Bangor got something 
| of a name, musically, throughout the Eastern United States. 
Several of the pianos are now in use in Bangor. They are 
are all owned, so far as is known, by M. H. Andrews, and 
are rented by him. It is said that they still give melodious 
tones and are in many ways satisfactory instruments. 

The little piano factory, hardly larger than a good sized 
piano box, still stands on Main street, in Lincoln. 
divided into tenements and is named ‘‘ The Bee-Hive,” on 
account of the hordes of children that run in and out of its 
various doors. 

This was the first piano factory in Maine, probably the 
first in New England, and certainly one of the early estab- 
lishments of the kind in the United States. 





The cases 





It is now 









Braumuller Pianos. 
ONE FACTORY, ONE GRADE 
The highest 
modern piano making. 
feature of the instrument first 
class. The most expensive 
Action and material, Send for 
latest Catalogue. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York... 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, January 9, 1897. § 


they a quiet week in trade, although the 


general feeling is that the outlook for business is better | 


than it has been for the past six months. 

There are quite a number of strangers in the city, at- 
tracted by the first dinner of the Boston Music Trade Asso- 
ciation. Advantage has been taken of the occasion to 
mingle business with pleasure. 


The preparations for the dinner to-night at the Hotel | 


Brunswick are rapidly approaching completion, and it is 
expected that there will be a large representative gathering, 


not only of the music trade of this and other large cities, | 
but also of business men connected with other trade asso- | 
Letters have | 


ciations who have been invited to attend. 
been received from the Governor of the State expressing 
regret that a press of work and engagements prevent his 
being present and expressing his sympathy with the organi- 
zation. Mr. Adolph Fischer, president of the American 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, wrote a most cordial 
letter expressing his regret at being unabie to be present. 


Mr. Alfred Dolge was requested to be one of the speakers, 
but was obliged to decline, as his engagements would keep | 


him in New York. 
The list of speakers as at present arranged, although 


there may be some changes at the last moment, are Mayor | 


Quincy of Boston; Mr. Jerome Jones, president Commercial 


Club of Boston; William E. Wheelock, ex-vice-president of | 


the American Piano Manufacturers’ Association; Jonathan 
A. Lane, ex-president Merchants’ Association; R. A. Fland- 
ers, president Boston Associated Board of Trade; Charles 
H. MacDonald, president Chicago Music Trade; Wm. H. 
Sayward, secretary Boston Associated Board of Trade and 
also secretary of the Master Builders’ Association; George | 
P. Bent, first vice-president Chicago Music Trade; Robert 
B. Proddow, ex-president American Piano Manufacturers’ | 
Association, New York. | 

The Boston Associated Board of Trade represents twenty- | 
five trade societies and associations, and three delegates | 
have been appointed to attend the Music Trade dinner to | 
represent these societies. 

There will be a reception from 6 to 6.30 o'clock in the 
parlors connected with the suite of rooms where the dinner | 
will be served. An orchestra will play through the dinner, | 
and in connection with the music a little pamphlet of thirty | 
or forty familiar old—and some new—songs has been 
printed. This pamphlet will be distributed to each guest, | 
and all will be expected to join in the singing. College | 
songs, national airs, war songs, negro melodies, but all 
well-known tunes, will undoubtedly be sung twith great 
gusto. This idea was first introduced here at a large din- 
ner given by one of the local clubs, and proved so success- 
ful that the president of the Boston Music Trade Associa- 
tion, Mr. Henry F. Miller, decided to make use of it this 
evening. 

It is anticipated that the gathering this evening will be a 
success in every way. The principal object of the dinner 
is to listen to what the leading officers of other trade asso- 
ciations have to say as to the benefits derived from organiza- 
tion, and from all these experiences to gather suggestions 
that will prove of use to the piano trade of Boston. 

It is probable that at some later date the Boston Music 
Trade Association will be added to the long list of those 
known as the Boston Associated Board of Trade. 


ee ee 


MENU OF BOSTON MUSIC TRADE DINNER AT HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
JANUARY 9, 1897. 


Cotuit Oysters. 
Cream of Celery, au Croutons. Consommé, Pate d’Italie. 
Filet of Chicken Halibut, Tartar Sauce. 
Cucumbers. Pommes Duchesse. 
Tenderloin of Beef, Larded, Mushroom Sauce. 
Delmonico Potatoes. String Beans. 
Sweatbread Croquets, au Petit Pois. 
Lobster 4 la Newburg, in Caises. 
Banana Frittere Glacé, Cognac. 
Punch a la Hollandaise. 
Lake Erie Teal 
Saratoga Chips. 
Port Wine Jelly. 

Bisque Ice Cream. 
Olives. 
Grapes. 


Mallard Duck. 
Dressed Lettuce. 
Bavroise, au Apricot. 
Assorted Cake. 
Roquefort and Brie Cheese. 
Bananas. Apples. Oranges. 
Coffee. 








| mous vote that no business should be transacted then, but 


spreading the fame of Boston not only in America, but also 


Members of the Boston Music Trade and invited guests 
present at the dinner: 


Henry F. Miller, 
Mayor Quincy, 
Edwin C. Miller, 

E. N. Kimball, 

E. N. Kimball, Jr., 
Edward W. Davis, 
S. A. Gould, 

P. H. Powers, 
Edward P. Mason, 
Chandler W. Smith, 


Wm. T. Miller, 
as. C. Miller, 
rank L. Gibson, 
— H. Gibson, 
harles R. Putnam, 
F. A. Leland, 
W. B. Lincoln, 
David Hearts, 
George R. Oliver, 
George L. Cheney, 


Henry L. Mason, A. M. Hume, 
George B. Kelley, O. Sundstrom, 
Alexander Steinert, T. M. Seabury, 


Handel Pond, Richard Gerts, 





Wm. H. Ivers, Ludlow Barker, 
ohn B. Dayfoot, George S. Hutchings, 
oseph Gramer, G. A. Gibson, 
rank H. Owen, F. W. Hale, 
| George F. Blake, George H. Ash, 
Horace J. Gardner, Harry Hersey, 
G. Frank Osgood, A. Shuman, 
William Steinert, ag Jones, 
G. Horton Cummings, m. H. Sayward, 
M. A. Marks, R. A. Flanders, 
V. Wentworth, eg A. Lane, 
Charles H. MacDonald, . E. Wheelock, 


Robert B. Proddow, 
ohn C. Freund, 
dward L. Bill, 

Harry E. Freund, 

A. L. M. Gottschalk, 

George P. Bent. 


Boston, January 10, 1897. 

The Boston Music Trade Association held its first annual 
dinner at the Brunswick last night, and it was marked by 
| the presence of a long list of distinguished guests, headed 

by Mayor Quincy, and embracing representatives of allied 
| associations and other merchant bodies, who gave the young 
| association the benefit of their experience, and wished it 
| success in the future. 

Among the sixty-five persons present were representatives 
of several of the trade bodies and commercial organizations 
of this city, New York and Chicago. Between the courses 
of the dinner and the intervals between the speeches that 
followed it there was music by an orchestra and the con- 
certed singing of old but always popular melodies. 

It occasioned remark that nearly every person in the ban- 
quet hall helped with his voice to swell the chorus, and 
when the Star Spangled Banner was sung at the conclu- 
sion of Mayor Quincy’s address the mayor himself was not 


Theodore P. Brown, 
William H. Cook, 
Fulton H. Parker, 
Karl Fink, 
Alfred S. Shorey, 
Walter J. Gillis, 


a maker who turned out thirty instruments in a week was 
looked upon as doing a pheuomenal business. 

With a pleasant word for the musical societies of Boston 
and for the organizations of other trades Mr. Miller in- 
troduced Mayor Quincy, who was received with three 
cheers. 

Mayor Quincy said in part: 

_ I am a very strong, I may say an enthusiastic, believer 
in the advantages of trade organizations of this character, 
and I am sure that the eo is to be congratulated upon the 
formation of another trade association to add to the long 
list of business bodies representing business interests which 
are already well organized and officered and started upon 
careers of usefulness. 

It takes a great many manufacturers and dealers to sup- 
ply the great wants of the people, and no one man and no 
small number of men can hope to supply this want. There 
must be many engaged in the same industries to meet a 

meral public demand, and it is the recognition of this fact 
t has led to the organization of the many trade bodies of 
this city. 

To me it seems one of the most encouraging signs of the 
past twenty years that the growth of friendly feeling in 
trade circles has brought to them strength and power to 
| wield a mighty influence in the community. To me the 
| formation of a new business organization is of great public 
| interest. It means something more than that business men 
banded together for their own interests. Business men as 
a body exert an enormous influence over the conduct of 








| 
| 
| 


| public affairs. Such organization is closely connected with 
| the body politic of city, State and nation. 


| Great opportunities for the advancement of the good of 
the whole community lie before them, and in them is a dis- 
tinct public gain. hey are broader in scope and influence 
than the limits of any particular trade. Therefore I trust 
you will see the importance of allying your association with 
other business organizations. It is when many such asso- 
ciations are united that the business men become a great 
power for the general good. 

It seems to me well that Boston should lead other cities in 
this matter; that the commercial growth and development 
of Boston should be influenced by its business men, and 
through them that the prosperity of all the people should be 
promoted. 

It is something not always appreciated that, while all 
lines of business and all trades have their individual inter- 
ests, they must depend for prosperity very largely upon the 
prosperity of the city. Your aim should be to strengthen 
the idea of the dependence of your business upon the gen- 
eral well being of all trades and all people. 

The mayor closed his address with an expression of hope 
that the future would make up to the music trade what it 
has suffered from the depression of the past two or three 
years. 


Mr. Jerome Jones was next introduced. He said 


Primaniy the purpose of every business is to make 





| the least of the singers. 


Henry F. Miller, who is the president of the association, 
occupied the chair at the head of the table. This being the 
annual dinner, the election of officers for the ensuing year 


| would have been in order, but it was adopted by a unani- 


should go over until Saturday of next week, when a special 
meeting will be called. However, the president chose the 
following nominating committee; Henry L. Mason, George 
A. Gibson, William Steinert, to report next Saturday. 

Letters of regret were read from Governor Wolcott, 
George H. Chickering and others. 

The president in opening gave a short sketch of the as- 
sociation and paid a tribute to many famous piano manufac- 
turers who have gone before. He spoke of the rapid growth 
of the piano industry in the past twenty or thirty years. 

‘We feel,” said he, ‘‘that we have brought some credit 
to the city. We have our pianos everywhere, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and we have had an opportunity of 


to a certain extentabroad. Many of the most distinguished 
musicians of the world have been brought to Boston by the 
enterprise of piano manufacturers, Boston is acknowl- 
edged the American art centre, and piano manufacturers 
have done their share to make it so.” 

In answer to the question frequently asked of piano 
dealers and manufacturers. ‘‘What becomes of the 
pianos?” Mr. Miller showed that they went everywhere, 
into the homes of people of all conditions, from the centres 
of the country to its remotest places, and to a limited extent 
abroad, the demand being great enough to warrant the 
turning out weekly of as many as eighty or eighty-five in- 
struments by some of the larger makers, and twenty or 
thirty by smaller manufacturers. These figures he con- 





trasted with those of a comparatively few years ago, when 


dividends, but there is something in it besides the making of 
dollars. This Government of ours is a government of com- 
mittees. In the towns we see it in the school cotnmittee ; in 
the cities we see it in the city council, which transacts its 
business very largely through its committees. It is so in 
the Legislature, and the idea may be further carried out, for 
the same —— is seen in our National Government. I be- 
lieve that in this idea, as it may be applied to you, lies the 
whole science of successful business. 

When you have troubles in the matter of transportation, 
insurance, postal facilities and so on, if you are affiliated 
with or are an integral part of a great trades organization, 
you can meet the difficultiy through your committees with 
an ease and readiness that may sometimes surprise you; 

‘ou can thus accomplish results that otherwise it would be 
impossible for = to accomplish, and very often you can 
make possible the seemingly impossible. 

As individuals you could not hope to influence a great 
railroad corporation; while a committee representing hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands, of manufacturers could not be 
turned lightly aside; it would carry great weight and would 
wield a great influence. 

Mr. Jones closed his address with this bit of advice 

Never speak ill of your competitors. Do not permit 
wed salesmen or anybody else in your employ, whether at 

ome or on the road, ever to cry down other dealers in 
your line of trade? Make them talk truth when they talk at 
all. If the members of a trade talk against their fellow 
members, how can they expect the public to have confidence 
in any partof the trade. Much benefit comes from organiza- 
tions which strive to promote the spirit of good fellowship. 
There is more of value in that side of business life than is, 
I think, generally appreciated. 

William E. Wheelock, ex-president of the Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity, which 
has now been merged into the American Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, spoke of the past and the 
future of that organization and what it had accomplished. 

He laid stress on three things which they had achieved: 
An improvement in the trade press, the establishment of 
the so-called international pitch and the adoption of a uni- 
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SINGING WITH THE PRINCESS ORGAN FOR AN ACCOMPANIMENT 





cities in 


oe THE PRINCESS ORGAN 


hhould be 





SELF PLAYING 


ot ton Plays any piece of Music ever composed, A child can play it without practice. 
upon the _ $15. 00. An Entirely New and Novel Musical Instrument. $75. 00. 


‘engthen 
The introduction of the Princess Organ marks an epoch in 





the gen- ‘ 
anne A as the history of musical instruments. This is not a carelessly AN 
of hope ORCHESTR: a; made claim. It is a thoughtfully considered statement, and i, ZAUUUUUNUUDUUEUUEUUEAUAUOCUOEOUEOUEEOUDOUOUEUOCUUOO NOU GEUUEOEOOEOUOOO NO OCENOOOEONOELE 
. what it ,£ one that we are fully prepared to amply demonstrate. 2 vol = = 
oe thoes Nearly everyone is familiar with the wonderful success achieved by the Holian both | in ‘this = _ = 
country and in Europe. This remarkable instrument has been endorsed by almost every living mu- = Sz = 
sician of prominence, and numbers among its patrons President Cleveland, Her Majesty Queen = = 
Victoria, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, His Majesty King Alphonso of Spain, The Grand Duke = = 
o make Alexander of Russia, President Diaz of Mexico, and thousands of prominent people in every country = = 
aking of of the world. Unquestionably, the AZolian is the ideal musical instrument for the home, but there = = 
of com- are many people who do not feel that they can afford to pay as much as an A®Zolian costs. It is to = = 
ittee; in : : wong Meet the demand for a moderate priced instrument that we poo ceneniiientanenaie = = 
sacts its y . " . 5 S = 
ors APERFECT ~ have designed the Princess Organ. The advantages of this ; a = = 
i out, for , KEY-BOARD ; wonderful instrument are so numerous that it would be im- ; WONDERFUL = = 
t. I be- F ORCAN 2 possible to name them all in so limited a space. We can | EDUCATOR = = 
lies the — onmd only suggest a few of the most conspicuous uarcaenantann ceaeene = 2 
. First of these is the Instrument’s Simplicity. It requires positively no knowledge of music to = 4 
— play it. A child of five or six years can easily learn ali that is necessary to know in order to use it, = = 
a with a few minutes’ instruction. Second in importance is the enormous assortment of music that = = 
es with can be obtained for it. Nearly ten thousand different compositions have already been published. = = 
se you: These include Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, Overtures, all popular songs and sacred music, and = = 
ould be over a thousand different selections of dance music. Practically every composition of merit can be = = 
you can obtained for this remarkable instrument. Third—It is a perfect keyboard organ, and can be played = = 
; : in exactly the same manner as any ordinary organ. Fourth—It hasa splendid quality of tone, and = avvnnennnenuenonnnennennnte = 
a _a — : is loud enough to fill a moderate sized hall. Fifth—It is ab- f° SUOGUUELEREREOUEEEUEOCTUUUUTEODLEUUUTUUOUUUUUEEUUUEOEOREOREREROREESCGUEUEREE OOOO EOOEOD Fe 
i . he : ag E solutely reliable and with ordinary care will require less atten- ; WONDERFUL | 5 
d would : MUSIC ; tion than a piano. We will senda book describing the Princess | QUALITY 


Organ to anyone who applies for it. 4sk for Catalogue No. 12 


: The Azolian Company, No. 18 West 23d St., New York. 37 5 00 
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» Manu- 

which To the Dealer: 

and the we We are now placing agencies for the Princess Organ and are desirous of cor- 

hieved: responding with live dealers throughout the country. In the Princess Organ we offer to the 

pont of ’ ’ . ’ ’ , 

Fa uni- Trade an instrument for which there already exists a large and profitable demand. This 
we demand Wwe propose to augment by extensive adbertising in the leading magazines and 

' ae periodicals. There are many interesting and profitable features connected with the handling of the Princess 


that cannot be properly set forth in an adbertisement. We shall be glad to explain them by letter. 


Your correspondence is invited. Respectfully yours, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. *% *% #*% # & 


[ASS. 
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form warranty, ‘sufficiently illusive in its terms as to be | pianoissold. This week the house has shipped a large 
entirely satisfactory to us,” asthe speaker humorously said. | order of pianos to Mr. M. E. McClure, of Rutland, Vt., who | 


He closed by giving a short look into the future of the piano | will 
trade. sout 

R. A. Flanders, the president of the Associated Board 
of Trade, strongly urged the Music Trade Association to 


join, setting forth in detail the benefits accruing from united A 


action, and he pronounced his belief that the influence of | Steinert & Sons, at 162 Boylston street, in the “ bursting ”"— 


in future represent the piano for that city and the 
hern part of that State. 


se ee 


curious accident occurred on Friday at the store of M. 


2se sines anizations has sy s : , . 
these business organizations has not as yet been felt a for no other word willaiianlite Ge cnadineel Ginnaitines 


strongly as it will be felt in the future. 


—of one of the large lights of plate glass in the front part 


Jonathan Lane, ex-president of the Merchants’ Associa- | o¢ the store. These lights are 130 by 150 inches in size, a 
tion, humorously spoke of the high position the Piano man- | little more than an inch thick, and weigh about 500 pounds 
ufacturers occupy in the business world, having to deal each. The accldcat eae ato alec 5 ee 
with music and not with rags, an allusion to his own busi- in the morning, when there was no one in the store except 
ness as a dry goods merchant, which was heartily appreci- the night watchman and the janitor.’ Both of these em- 
ployés were at the back part of the store when they were 
Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, the president of the Chicago | oneen ond ditties uit tdkce ase thea ent HE mystery concerning the members of the 


ated, and he closed with a strong plea for organization and 


co-operation. 





BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon Street, January 9, 1897. ; 





House & Davis Piano Company, whose plant was 


Trade Association, was enthusiastically received, and he ; ese 
¢ the front of the store they saw that the northernmost of the | recently destroyed by fire, is no nearer being cleared up 


engaged the services of the chorus of the Boston Associa- 
tion for the next annual meeting to be held in Chicago in 
February. 

He gave a sketch of the workings of the association of 
Chicago, making a plea for the separation of business and 
pleasure at the banquet board. 

The last speaker of the evening was W. H. Sayward, the 
Secretary of the Boston Associated Board of Trade, and 
his chief thought was that an organization such as this 
should be exclusive, embracing only the best in the trade, 
and a certificate of membership should be a certificate of | 


rocks. 





It will cost the company about $300 to replace the light, 


two great windows had been broken in and lay in fragments | than it was several weeks ago. 
on the floor. It was not a cracking and falling of the glass, 
but the whole pane looked as if it had been smashed out by 
some giant hand. Jagged pieces of glass were hanging 
| arbund the edge of the casing, showing that the trouble was | Lyman J. Gage, the president of the First National Bank of 
| not with the setting, The fall of glass was so heavy that it | this city, was supposed to have some interest in the House 
badly injured a handsome piano that stood in the window. | & Davis Piano Company, either directly or indirectly 
cutting and denting the top as if it had been pelted with | through his son. His last report was that he knew nothing 


There is no wish to attach anything wrong to those 
connected with the institution, but there are ugly things 
being said and damaging statements going the rounds. Mr. 


of the whereabouts of the active members of the house in 
question, and it is said that to others he has disclaimed all 


. : : | although this is rather more than it would ordinarily cost. | ¢ ection wi > conce 
honesty and an indorsement of the firm before the public. | & y an with Ge concerts. 
| ee eH 
| eda | It is not a usual thing for a manufacturing concern to 


The annual election of officers which was to have been 


held jast night was postponed to an adjourned meeting, Sas Cation, 


which will be held in Steinert Hall next Saturday at 4 p. m. 
* e# # € 

An unusual and noteworthy event that occurred this 
week was the sixtieth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Cook, which took place on Friday. Invi- 
tations were sent out to the family and friends which read, 
‘* 1837-1897. [Between these two dates were the monograms 
P. M. C. and G. C.] At home, Mr. and Mrs. George Cook, 
sixtieth anniversary. At the Anchorage, West Newton, 
Mass., January 8, 1897, 3 to 6.” 

Mr. Cook’s entire family of children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren were present, besides a large number 
of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Cook's eight children, all of whom 
are married, helped to receive the guests, together with Mrs. 
Hart, sister of Mrs. Cook, and the only person present who 
attended the wedding sixty years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cook received many presents from friends, 


burg, Pa. 
Mr. D. Treacy, New York. 


Mr. Karl Fink, New York. 
Mr. Ebbels, New York. 


Mr. George J. Dowling. 
Mr. R. S. Howard. 


and is five stories high. 


Mr. Crawford Cheney, Ivoryton. 


Kroeger Will Move. 


have a printing office connected with its establishment, but 
| this is just what the Story & Clark Organ Company has had 


Mr. Theodore Hoffman, of J. H. Hoffman & Son, Pitts- | for years, and it is still in operation. 


The concern does not depend entirely on its own domestic 
| printing facilities for all its work, but it does for the very 
| large majority of its blanks and circulars, and that this is no 
small matter is evidenced by the number and variety of 
leases, notes, &c., which a large establishment of this kind 
is obliged to keep constantly in stock. Their circulars for 
both the piano and organ are also numereus, new ones being 
issued at frequent intervals, all of which are the production 


of this annex printing house. 
In this way and also through the columns of Tue Musica 
Courter the Story & Clark pianos and organs have been 


HE Kroeger Piano Company will move by May kept prominently before the musical public and the trade 
1 into the wing of the old Haines factory. This wing | for years. 
has 50 feet frontage on Alexander avenue, is 130 feet deep It is gratifying to be able to truthfully report that both 


branches of the Story & Clark business have been recently 
in a most satisfactory state. It proves that their methods 





besides letters and telegrams of congratulation. Mr. Cook enamide aero na 





has been the president of the Hallet & Davis Company ever 
since the company was formed. 

Ten years ago, when they celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary, there was also a large family gathering, but a six- 
tieth anniversary is a rare occasion. 

* ene e#* 

The Chickerings report that the best month of last year 

was December—a good ending to a year all are glad to have 
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are sound, and it proves also that there is still business for 
those houses who have the enterprise to make their goods 


“ . 
Our new style Leader ” | known, particularly for such houses as produce goods which 
Organ beats all our pre- | speak their own praise when introduced. 
vious records for popu- | 
larity. # It is just right 
in proportions, in orna- . : 
- Chicago manufacturing concerns is about to quit busi- 


#2 # & 
The foregoing remarks on the Story & Clark method 
remind one that there is a very strong rumor that one of the 


over. They have arranged with Mr. Sonnenberg, of New | mentation, in quality and in price. # Ht HH ness. If this is soit isa great commentary on the differ- 


Haven, to have the agency of the Chickering piano. If you want the Organ that 
Mr. George G. Endicott has been away on a business trip goes right to the heart of 
for a few days this week. your customer at first sight, 
get our new style 
#* “LEADER.” # 


ee ee 
The McPhail Piano Company is constantly extending the | 
number of its agencies and the territory where the McPhail | 





P — ence in system adopted by different houses. Any further 
WEAVER ORGAN | reference to this rumor at the present time would be out of 
AND PIANO CO., 


Vork, Pa. 





lace. 
| P *e# e* 





| Mr. Marvin A. Farr, the vice-president of the Estey & Camp 


concern, has been nominated for president of the Chicago 





















PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 











ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 





GEO. P. BENT, “s.i'Siimer sree, CHICAGO. 
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Real Estate Board. As Mr. Farr is active and popular, be- 
sides being well posted on matters pertaining to real estate, 
he is more than likely to be elected. 

sn ne 

The Lomas Music Company was robbed a few days since 
by three men, one of whom diverted the attention of the 
young lady in charge while the others captured the contents 
of the cash drawer, which amounted to the sum of $10. 
The Lomas Music Company has a store over on the popu- 
lous west side of the city. 

*e# e# * 

This week saw the Chase Brothers warerooms narrowly 
escape destruction by fire. Happily there was no great 
amount of damage done; but a fire right in the building Is 
pretty close. And, by the way, Chase Brothers are really 
doing well. But why should they not? They have a beau- 
tiful store in a good location, attractive goods, mostly of their | 
own manufacture, and a live man as head salesman. What 
more can be asked for except a condition of affairs permit- | 
ting people to buy ? 


**# *# *# 

The J. A. Norris Company, the new concern of Chicago, 
and successor to one of the oldest, has been very successful so 
far in its new venture. There isa great deal in a name, 
and especially in an old name, and there is a great deal in 
having the men connected with the house of sufficient ex- 
perience to know how to bamboozle (that is as good a word 
as any, it amounts to the same thing) the people into buy- 
ing. Itis alla matter of confidence. You hunt out the 
customers, talk sweet, gain their confidence and sell the 
piano. Nothing wrong about that, every salesman knows 
how it is, and they all do it. 

se 2# # 

But to return to our mutton. The J. A. Norris Company 
has been really successful, even the first month’s business 
showing satisfactory results, and that is what they are in 
business for. 

Did you ever go into a factory the product of which you 
were thoroughly familiar with, sit down to a piano care- 


lessly and find yourself wondering how they came to make 
such a beautiful instrument ? Now we do not mean to say 
that Smith & Barnes, to which concern the above refers, do 
not always make excellent pianos for the money asked, but 
that they cannot makea piano that would please the most 
cultivated taste when they do please is a great mistake. 
The piano in question is a new style case, very attractive 
and modern, but the piano, the final requirement, is what 
must be noticed. 

And this particular piano is more than good in every way. 
It is simply an excellent upright, and a credit tothe maker 
and the town in which it was produced. Mr. Smith says 
any of his customers can have just such an instrument, and 
as many of them as they like, if they are willing to pay for 
them, and this brings us down to an old idea, and that is 
that one can not buy dollars for fifty cents. 

Mr. William C. Camp and Mr. Edward N. Camp are 
both in New York. What they are there for is a mystery 
which has not been disclosed at this end of the line. There 
was some talk some time ago of Mr. William C. Camp 
securing some prominent New York piano in addition to 
One can only imagine what it will be, 
He has now in stock a 


his present line. 
and there is no satisfaction in that. 
few of those fine Shaw pianos and has sold some, but we di 
not even know that the agency for them has been secured 
as yet. Mr. Harry J. Raymore, on his recent visit here. 
made some kind of a proposition, but what it was or 
whether it has been accepted we do not know. 


#2 *# & 


Mr. James Broderick leaves to-morrow evening on his 
maiden trip for the Steger and Singer pianos. His route 
takes him as far East as Philadelphia. 

ss & & 

Mr. Charles C. Curtiss has gone into the real estate busi- 

ness and taken an office in the Rookery Building. 


ses #*# *# 


Mr. Charles H. MacDonald went East the fore part of the 





| week and will be one of the guests at the Boston trade 


dinner. 
ee ee 


The AZolian concerts at Lyon & Healy’s have been re- 
cently conducted on a high plan of merit. Mr. Baker has 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker, one 
of our best resident violinists, and the character of the solo 
work has been of the highest order, but the main object has 
been to bring before the best people the fitness of the AZolian 
as a solo, an accompanying and artistic musical instrument. 
The sales prove that his effort has not been in vain 

ses 2# 

Miss Hallie Chester, a young pianist of this city with de- 
cided talent, has just selected and purchased a small Mason 
& Hamlin grand piano from the warerooms of the J. A. Nor- 
ris Company 

se 2 

There have been very few visitors recently Just after 

January 1 is not a good time for buyers to leave their 


homes, and the salesmen have not arrived 


as tar west as 
Chicago, except one or two who were on special business 
We have had George N. Grass,of New York, representing 
Geo. Steck & Co., and H. W. Crawford, of Smith & Nixon, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and this brings to mind the fact that the 
C. F. Summy Company are handling some Smith & Nixon 
pianos. A. B. Smith, of Akron, Ohio, was another visitor 
Frank Clark, the head salesman at the Summy Company, 
just escaped being very seriously burned one day this week 
by a fire at his house. As it was, one hand was quite badly 
burned, but is doing well, and the injury is not expected to 


be permanent. The fire was soon extinguished 





ADAM SCHAAP, 
MANUFACTURER or PIANOS. 


Factory: 308 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


276 WEST MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


HIGH GRADE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos» and» Organs. 


WY 


CHAS. B. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


~*\o 


- 


0 Factor is one of the largest and most completely equipped in the 
ur y world, and our facilities are unsurpassed. 


OUR INSTRUMENTS can be obtained at retail of our 


established agents only. 


UNION 


36 East [4th St. 





sousre, NeW York City. 






“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


Nas 


Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 
* Adler,”’ on account of these 


advantages, is the instrument 
of the present and the future 





for the American market, 
TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





WY 





sh 





FMERSON PIANOS. 








Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 





| eee 
Correspondence | Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application 
with the Trade | 
Solicited EM ERSON PIANO CO., Manufacturers 
BOSTON: NEW YORK CHICAGO : 
ot 116 Boylston Street. 92 Fifth Avenue 215 Wabash Avenue 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 








RANS- 





aT HH Er 


CUNNINGHAM ° 
PIANO, i; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A First-class PHANO. 


Instrument in 


OSING- 


‘DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 








exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


~eI° Tie NORRIS & HYDE 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 











ns 






= aus Ne Ee 


Se oe so 





~ FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 





every 
respect. .... 


. LONGO 


Write for 
Catalogue and 
. Territory, 


The “ Eufonia 





** Eufonia ”’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction 
” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, 7 mM 


(372) BOHEMIA. 


Covered Strings. 


Also reliable testec 

Strings. W whee 
for guality of tone 
and duradility, all 
my own production 





Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manutacturer of Strings 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 


Sole Mfgr., 








40 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


\ E W E N G I A N 1 LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
_ MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. an 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





PIANOS. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 601 Washington Street, Boston; 98 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Send for Catalogue. Mailed Free..... 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, *°*25sisz""** 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 


~~ - 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS — H A N Oo Ss IN EVERY RESPECT. 
a ~ 


—_....APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE...._— 


NOS. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER scare inne N23: 


£. fetes, S TECK 











| WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR TONE, TOUCH 
| AND DURABILITY, # # # # #* 
The Independent Iron Frame 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO 


THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


— PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


# Manufacturers. # 


Warerooms: STECK HALL, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 









ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & C. FISCHER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
THE CELEBRATED NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! ' 
STEGER PIANOS . PIANOS. —=— 


OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 
World Renowned for Tone and Durability. »* * ss » 














Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Helghts. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St., and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail —_ vuld be ane the office. 
SEND FOR CATAL‘ ‘ 


STUART PIANOS, 


Manufactured by 


A. H. STUART & CO., 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - NEW YORK. 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR we sm" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 




















Smith & Barnes Piano Co., | 


Manufacturers of 





The LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is 
far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- 
proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined. The 
LEHR is the Standard. 


Upright Pianos, 
FACTORY : 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, pane 94 


Send for our new Catalogue. 


THE SINGER. PEASE PIANO co., | saaren or Pres and New Catsveve H, LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 


316 to 322 West 43d St 


reet, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., No. 248 Wabash Avenue, | 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 


Southern Boulevard, New York City. 


235 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4 CHICAGO. Investigation Solicited. Warerooms: 4 East 42d Street. 
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NO-<ap9 BowkRy, Mew YoRK. 


| path LEMM ERGC? 


MATERIALS +x TOOLS @ S 


—-* 


. aTALOGUES UPON 





CHASE BROS. PIANO CU. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 





[AE .L our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
f The greatest inve enti m of the age ; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


=a AUBURN, N. Y. 





BEHK BROS. & CO. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


Warerooms and Factory: 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


PIANOS 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


——_— PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


| Warerooms : 
15-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








(1945 Park Avenue, New Fest. 
Branch Offices :- 269 Dearborn Street, Chi 
136 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, 


Have you seen our—_ 


NEW CATALOGUE? 


oe—/f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 





INCORPORATED 1895. 





FACTORY & OFFICE, 
18th & PEACH Sts. 


Erwe:, Pas. 





KRANICH & BAGH © Grant, Saetind Upright 


Received Highest pte oe Py United States Cen 
tennial —_ ition, 1876, and are admitted to be the 
most ted Instruments of the Age. Guaran-| 


teed Fens any or five years. (Illustrated Catalogue fur- | 


nis — on ) applic sation. Prices reasonable. Terms 
favorable 
arerooms, 237 E. 


2 Street. 
Factory, om 233 to 245 E. 35 St., New York. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & GO., 


naa — ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





BAUER PIANOS. | 


JULIUS BAUER & 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Bs 
Factory: 1025 to 1035 Dunning Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE ANDERSON PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


©-» Che Century Piano Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianofortz Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(ForMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET. ) 











CW. SEAVERNS, SON & 60, 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 
113 Broadway, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


C. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WARREN en NEW YORK. . 


WILLIAM TONK { BRO., a 50-252 WABASH “ive, CHICAGO 


STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO. p22 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW VORK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 














2 THE 


\ +) | | Anderson & Newton 
alll} ~ Piano Co., 


VAN WERT, OHIO. 





There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 


died: 


. . ‘ . e 
Poe bes ats 
PIANOS - P. , 4 . 
acer 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier, 





To be found only in the * 
IT owes yeu, wi —~ 2 a perf ne t Pi 
= ng e ith tt € 
self. THE ‘POWE TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, MUSIC Piano Plates and 
BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A PERFECT 
PRACTICE CLAVIER without any tone from the 


Piano Hardware. 
ins Rremans ¢ or with only the slightest tone, if 
ta AVENUE D AND 11th STREET, 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
NEW YORK. 


CROWN’ ee 
ar 


~.,. JAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Cor. Washington Boulevard and 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Sensational Novelty ! 


« CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving power for chil- 
dren's toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Pano in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countrie 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zither: 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 








TRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Sesion and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, f New York. 


452 & 454 West I3th Street, 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th Street, New York. | 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: | 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn | 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four. 


| Re» * 
SCL. COLE & SOK, yyy. mor eu. 


| 








Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY woobs, 
405 and 421 East Eighth St, East River, 
NEW YORK. 


The Finest w net ORGAN 


ME A.D? 

ba A when you can get tt at about same 
price id as oe 
as other organs are sold ror In’ 





chasers should send to us for 


MILLER ORCAN co., 
Please mention thispanen LEBANON, PA. 


Established 1867. | 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


“warded the Diploma D’Honnexur and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


WWZSS \ Yes MANUFACTURED BY 
| M\, Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO 
4j UETE IE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 
M WORK) other Musical Instruments 
ESEEEEEEEEECEEEECEEEE IN ARTISTIC STYLE 


NAME STENCILS IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 
















| a Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 





Established 1846 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 


| 
| 





to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 


conditions. 





~_ LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application 


The Vocalion Organ. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Prodession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & Risch VocALion Go, (LIMITED), 


Worcester, lass. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., between Fidth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 17 Van Buren St. 











The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
note is the 


“ KALOPHON, en Sythe firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 


THE SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WM. TONK & BRO., 





26 WARREN ST., - - ° New York, “ KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues. 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. | metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
NEW YORK PACTORY: 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. | Illustrated Catalogue on demand. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
| Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


RK. W. Tanner & Son 


Manufacturing Co., 
MANUFACTURE 


PIANO and ORGAN HARDWARE 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. | 


OLD VIOLINS. = BIASIUS PIANO U0. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, WOODBURY, N. J. 
I. E., Violins Newly Made 


Jaades Leopold Avisus, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GUT GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
249-251 South Jefferson St., 


Strings, ~ GHICAGO, ILL. 


best English Gut. 
to be had from all 


wunpertic & co, CUARINETS and FLUTES, °°*¥Sren 


Furnished at cheap prices by 
Manufacturers of Musi- G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
a — Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 
EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen!/. 
Sachsen, Germany. 













bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, WWESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Actions. PROS. 


Factory and Office: 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! ghee 
nik, dae tin és ean eae aes ee. 524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and wt 

452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. The ° 

OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, Celebrated ourdon andolin. 
-_— NEW YORK. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.,_ - 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 













Tone Unexcelled. 
Finish Perfect. 







































@ . Ke + = 
Stano Sveys, Actions and Hammers. 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Used by the best Teachers and Artists.——_ 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. —— 





Sihcinmeatn sites ta anion ——— HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable ORGAN PIPES. 


Flue and Reed. .. .. Voice or Unvoiced. 


R T if N U I T R S Wood and Metal. .. .. 
A A Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art, 
M G ® PIPE ORGAN prepctadlnane peerevcaeireemeal 


Keys, Pedals, Act Parts, Wires, & 


1833, Manufactured by C.F, Martin & Co, 1897. seen ncn nent Fo 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893 


CARL 

















the MARTIN GUITARS were are still the only reliable 


For over sixty year 


by all fi class pod fessors and a urs thro —_ hout ‘the country The — a tits le reputa 
tion, and t Is could be adde d fr om the be yers ever known, st 
MAD. AME DE GONI Mk WM. ‘Sc HUBERT, MR. S. DE "La COVA 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mk. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON * 
Mr H WORRELL, MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI 
. GO * ON Oo » > 
MR N.W ULD Mk. LUIS T. ROMER 6&8 Fourth Ave., New York. 
and many othe it unnecessary to do so, as the — is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN" aU ITARS. Parties have in v rain tried to imitate them, not only he ae i a ‘ 
United Stat » in eee _ They stand t hi ay without a rival, notwithstanding a Sole Age r the United States for 
to puff up infer or an d unreliable guitars. famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


- DEPOT AT... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York. 








IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. Prototype Band Instruments, t! Xx ' t nad 
Rand ond gy Music, both foreign and domest made a specialty of, and fer its com 
nlete ss in t " isi for different netruments n se stand napproache 3 this 
THE \ SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT ee a be c ee ee ea approached in th 
LOW PRICE Munte at We “rehandis ce epartm ent, wholesale and reta nplete na ts appointments 





THE SPIES PIANO : rything is imported a Ziroc the groctest Care ie onefeacd ‘to procare Goods of ts 
MAJESTIC PIANO . aes oo, Segoe Doce co. , ane me XA: ety “ape cial altée es I “tee pre ree v Ye , cutee s Berlin), Boehm System 
© Bast 18d and 1584 Si ew YORK. ne Chias Bazi an 
hoc DNENRPIN KURT7 HAN 
——DUNBAR & CO. 


ENGRAVING and 


Factory: 482 — Avenue, 
PRINTING. ror cass sta 
The Most Perfect 
Production g 


F.M.GEIDEL, The eer Ur Pas 


ane, Germany. — yewETT PIANO CO... Manufacturers, C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


Music Engraving, Printing LROMINSTER., MASS MANUFACTURERS 
ar raph rk 


























| Ag °f I * : -MSPHAIT 526 T0 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y, 
eta HALL PAINTER & EWING 
rnishe ‘ Ts PHA PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


Established 1852. ‘ ; 
~~. Philadelphia, Pa. 








' 
Siroseeecvenensvorvvenveteosononononenenenonon 


BEY R- A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


RAHNEFELD, : BOSTON. 


Late ED. VOIGT. ————————— MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS, 


, STANDARD AGTION GD,, #2» erie rian suatonn 
Piano Factory, Seeat ae Dinan, Actions, —— aE 
DRESDEN. - rig| ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


Ihe e ‘ 


Ue) 





The Capen Pianos. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


Brockport, N. ¥. 











PU 
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STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright | Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. Warerooms and Offices i 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 
i | 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


~{TMBALE= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. 











ALFRED,,DOLGE, & SON, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER °FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
“Tt Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 





ity, combining Compactness and Elasticity 
with great Durability, which is secured by a 


AWARD Patent process, bv means of which the surface of the 


Felt is 
——————— COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 

covering 

machine. 

(Signed) , Peat 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


peeing 10-12 East 13th aii NEW YORK. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


STORY § pianos STARR > PIANOS. 


& \y AN D Noted for Perfection in 


ORGANS Tone, Touch and Durability. 


CLAKK ¢ oe THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


STORY &7CLARK PIANO CO., ore 08 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., | a intact aaa 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 
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